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ABSTRACT 

A conference was held to review the current state of 
audience laeasureinent methods and technology. The four sessions ranged 
froa the norality of broadcasters, to the adequacy of education, to 
the practicality of knowledge in related fields of psychology, to the 
state of the art in coBmunication and Beasureiaent technology. Many 
hours of discussion and interchange are suomarized. (WCH) 



AUDIKNCE ANAliYSIS CONCEPTS EXCHANGE 
Conference Summary 



The many hours of discussion and interchange can be 
suininarized briefly: 

1. The methods and hardware technology to undertake 
serious audience research for 6 to 11 year olds 
presently exists, 

2. Specific information gathered in practical situations, 
and general knov/lodge about human behavior v;hich can 
be used to generate guidelines and hypotheses con- 
cerning the impact of television, presently exists. 

3. There are limitations in analytic developments (e.g. 
how to use the information available. Can form and 
content be separated^. Which factors are clearly 
individual and senseless to use as predictors, and so 
forth? 

4. There are limitations in information exchange. Both 
private and public organizations tend to restrict the 
availability and dissemination of information. Hov/ever, 
some leaders in researcli v;hich may be available are NIMH/ 
the Department of Defense/ various large advertisers, the 
networks and possibly the Office of Education* 

5. There is no foritm for dissemination of inforri^.ation. 
Audience research has not been received as a science 

or a technology, and the "experts" we gathered would not 
have been in the same room without the conference. Yet, 
the mass media impacts every Araerican and people all over 
the world. A letter received from Germany referred to 
the session as the first "Annual Conference on Audience 
Research" . 

6. Audience research cannot remain local. That would be 
like heart surgeons not sharing information on successes 
and failures. 

7t The Office of Education needs to participate in audience 
research since the issue is one of using television as a 
communication devi'Ce ;"''*"CoT:\nmnication , and knovs^ledge of its 
impact are at the crux of education. 

8. Small )u^oadcasters, small production groups and public 
telcvibion do not have the resources necessary to mount 
a full scale research program. Siiuilarly, it is wasteful, 
for others to reinvent the wheel* 
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9. Audience research is focused on utilization. It is 
not basic research; rather, it is research with 
directly measurable application. Therefore, given 
"seed" monies, this type of research can have direct 
and meaningful payoff in: 

- better education 

- greater advertising dollars 

- reduced fear of the impact of the "tube". 

10. The conference participants represented several areas of 
knowledge and expertise. The recoimiendations 
indicate this broad focus. In addition to invited par- 
ticipants, the conference at several points had active 
participation from the observers. The greatest portion 
of these observers wore from related interest groups in 
the Office of Education, but they also included individuals 
from the Federal COn\uumications Corraaission and the broad 
cast coiTLmunity, The list of participants are as follows: 

Dr. Marvin Ack, Director School of Mental Health, 

Menninger Foundation 

Dr. B. Allen Benn, Vice President, Unco, Inc. 

Dr. Jack Bond, Research Director , Computer-Based Project 

Syracuse City School District 

Mr. William Clendenon, Communications Consultant 

Dr. V/illiam G. Darnell, President, Unco, Inc. 

Dr» Paul Ekman, Professor in Residence, Department of 

Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University 
of California 

Dr^ Clar"Gnce Fogelstrom, Kducational Progrciin Officer, Media 

Specialist Prcgrani, Division of Educational 
Technology Bureau of Libraries and Educational 
Technology, U.S. Office of EdVKtation 

Mr. Harry Francis, Director of Program Services, Meredith 

Broadcasting , Meredith Corporation 

Mr. Frank Furbush, Director of Corporate Planning and Vice 

President, Meredith Broadcasting, Meredith 
Corporation 

Dr, Bernard Friodlander, Professor, Department of Psycho- 
logy, Ui J versity of Hartford 
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Mr* Richard Giclcon, Vice President and Director of Research, 
Blair Television 



Mr, Gordon Herring, Vice President and Director of Research, 
Telecable Corporation 

Dr, Harold Katz, President, Vicom Industries,. Inc. 

Mr, Colin MacAndrew, Consultant in Educational Technology, 
Media Utilization and Systems Design 

Dr, William Millard, Chief, Latin American Research, United 
States Information Agency 

Mrs^ Tinka Nobbe, Progrcim Officer,. Office of Public Broad- 
casting, Ford Foundation 

Dr,fEd Palmer, Director of Research, ^lildron's Television 
i Workshop 

Mr. , Joseph Spaid, Educational Technology Specialist, Computer- 
; Based Project, Syracuse City School District 

Dr, Percy Tannenbaum, Graduate School of Public Policy Professor, 
University of California at Berkeley 

Nan\^s and addresses of observers participating in conference 
discussions v;ill be furnished upon request. 



The general dynamics of the conference were, by design, 
initially focused with increasing narrowing of discussion. 
Other than selected presentations used to initiate ^discussion 
on present techniques or issues, the conference was an open 
forum. The opening sessions ranged from the morality of 
broadcasters, to the adequacy of education, to the practicality 
of knov/lcdye in related fields of psychology, to the state of 
the art in communication and measurement technology. 

It, closed after the fourth session with a series of reconmenda-- 
tions which are as follows: 

A, Establish a permanent forum. This should take the fom^ 
of an association or institute responsible for gatliering 
ancl disseminating inforrAation concerning methods, research 
results, hardv;are , and theoretical/philosophical discussions • 

B. Move tovMrd a theory of audience research. Discussions 
of metliodology , research techniques, and data collection 
become confused with varying definitions of purpose and 
varying opinions on procedure such as hov; to separate form 
and content. 




l.Pocus upon the 6 to 11 year old and his maturation 

characteristics, relying heavily upon the experts in i 
this area who have gained some practical experience 
with the media or education. 

2. Obtain and analyze the extensive longitudinal data 
available to the larger broadcasters. 

3* Following the recommendations of Dr. Ack, support some 
in-depth research involving long-tena studies of a - 
small group of children, 

4. Examine in more detail some of the existing methods such 
as Playtest, Distractor Analysis, and the Program Analyzer, 
all of which have apparent similarities, and determine v/hat 
they are and are not measuring* 

5*Dcfine the needs for audience research in terms of specific 
questions or concerns facing the on-line producer of the 
program. 




AuuioiAco Analysis Cunfcrcnco 
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I think v/o sihould got stcirtod s.incc v;g have only tv;o days 
and in thos^e tv/o days v/o have to dofiric a focus and, hope- 
fully, co:-ie up v;ith some recoimacndations , conclusions and 
i^ucjgcstions for tiie various interested parties at our 
conference. I v.'ould like to thank all of you for coming. 
We called the conference Audience Analysis, A Concepts 
EKchancjo mainly because audience analysis is a vague area 
and can be defined differently by any one person. The 
conforeiice is sponsored jointly by the Office of Kducation, 
Meredith Broadcasting, Blair Television and Children's 
Telcvi^jion Worksliop, all of v;hom arc interested in the 
subject of Audience Analysis. 

At this point, v;e might try and run through vvhere we are- 
g^jJ&Hiesnext couple of days, which may explain why 
^ iJiJ^^uiirticular collecti.on of people has been put togetlier, 
V/e-^B^e 5;ome people hero wliose specialities are in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, medicine and psychiatry. 
There are some people here who special i?:e in hardware 
technology, some people wliose area is broadcasting and 
irelated "production. 

This Ti-orning we will have three people open the discussion 
for us. I v/ould like to encourage all of. you to participate 
because this is not a symposium and not a seminar in the 
formal sense, but a v;orking session, V7e have asked 
Harry Francis from Meredith Broadcasting to set a base for 
the discussions to follov/ and from the point of viev/ of 
the user? in other words how the user viev;s Audience 
Analysis, v;hat his needs are, vjhat elements are present 
or lacking in current present approaches or techniques, 
and, in short, what should the focus be in tlie future? In 
other v;ords, what are the problems that we are going to be 
facing and trying to resolve over the next tvv'o days? 

We have also asked Dr* Ack from the Menninger Clinic to 
discuss our target group, the 6 to 11 year old, mainly 
because some of us are not that f^uailiar with our audience « 
For example, how does the 6 to 11 year old respond and 
behave? Dr. Ekman, from the University of California can 
also tlirov/ out soiae comraents on this subject. Having dis- 
cussed the user of audience analysis techniques, that is 
the user as far as production people are concerned and 
the audience of 6 to 11 year olds, there is still another 
area that we v;ant to cover. This is the area of technology, 
wh.at v/e have in terms of liardwarc and the capability of 
tliat hardware, particularly in the telecommunications field, 
Vie focus on those capabilities whicli might relate to 

developing audience analysis, audience measurement, or 
audience research methodology* 
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Dr, Katz froia Vicom v/ill speak to us on thiJ5 subject, and 
Bill Clendonon v/ill follow with general conuncnts. 

Wo have v-zith us some observers who conio from the Office 
of Kducation and otlicr agencies and organizations. As we 
progress I am sure they will begin to chime in and by tlie 
second day, hopefully, v;ill be indistinguishable from the 
participants. 

At this point, Harry, I would like to turn it over to you. 
HARRY Fl^ANCHi! 

Children's programming on television is a subject of much 
discussion and little action. Sucl^ questions as, what is 
good, v;hat is b^id, v;hat is violent, v/hat is educational, 
v;hat is stimulating, v/hat is dull, what is right, are 
coiistantly being asked. 

Today at this conference v;e will not sit in judgment of 
the industry or its programming. We do know, however, 
that much of tlie industry's best efforts to date have 
been performed for virtually nonexistent audiences. 
Remember ''Hot Dog"? It v;as an adaurable program with an 
unadinirable number of people in its audience. 

Must there be a disparity between good quality programming . 
and large audiences? As most professional television 
programmers knov;, there usually is. We know that "Curiosity 
Shop", "You Are There", "Mr. Wizard", "Make a Wish", and 
"Take a Giant Step*' will leave us with a nice, warm feeling 
but undoubtedly have few viewers. This discouraging state 
also includes Meredith Broadcasting's own group produced 
program, "Hello, World". Thus, so-:called "better programs" 
attracting smaller audiences are faced with two very crit- 
ical problems. First, they are naturally more expensive 
to produce; and second, they are more difficult to sell to 
advertisers since the programs traditionally do not have 
large ground sv;ells of audience viev/ership. 

Well, how do we. break the cycle? By training and developing 
tlie young mind into the acceptance of more provocative forms 
As they grow up with it they will become more demanding and 
the arts will rise to the demand. Can young vievsrers be 
motivated, instructed and attracted to such program forms? 
I contend that they can. Television, the youngest medium 
of communication, is now painfully passing through adole- 
scence. Its many potentials still remain unlearned and 
unexplored. We know that it can motivate and that it can 
stimuJ.ate; and yet, we do not know exactly hov;. With all 
the aural and visual skills that the industry now commands, 
v.*e can attract and motivate selected target audiences. 
Hut w<j must learn more about hov^r to use these skills. 

Onn purpose of our m.eeting here in the next two days is to 
fxpluro tlioso methodologies that might be used to determine 
J. >v; and v;hy children respond to and are motivated by various 




aural and visual stiiuuli as witnessed on our present 
television svtJtcni. Our previous efforts in this area 
have been largely trial and error* We in conmiercial 
broadccistincj hvivo moasured our successes only by mass 
audience figures and by the buyiny habits of our viewers. 
Our educational counterparts have measured their successes 
by testing television students in comparison with non- 
tolevision controlled groups. I think we have both been 
guilty of measuring the whole without looking at the part. 
We must, to be successful in controlling and motivating 
responses, know exactly hov/ our audiences react to 
specific program and production techniques. Armed with 
this knowledge (I call it the split^-atom) we can then use 
it to attract, hold, motivate and educate our young 
viewers. 

When our survey is complete, we plan to share it freely 
with the broadcasting industry with the only admonish^ 
ment that it be used to improve tlie quality of programming 
for children. Education by television can be alive, stimu- 
lating, vibrant, and rewarding for those that v;e serve. 
Drawing to the medium large and responsive audiences, we 
can then also attract and serve those commercjal sponsors 
who are dedicated to the development of the young mind. 
VJe in television must learn more about how we can do our 
job better--the art must continue to grow; and we depend 
upon you to assist us in this very first important step, 

WILLIAM G, D ARNELL : 

Could yovi expand for a moment into another area? What you 
hcive said is along the lines of my own thinking, and yet, 
as we review the field of audience measurement and the 
existing organizations calling themselves "avidience analysts" 
there was still very little information regarding what you 
have discussed. Maybe we could talk more specifically about 
the kinds of information we are seeking and perhaps why this 
information is so difficult to obtain, 

HAHRY FRANCIS; 

I think that one of our problems is that we know the produc- 
tion techniques that go into programming for children; we 
knov; that children respond in certain ways to animation; 
we know that children, and all viev;ers, respond in certain 
ways to various colors in the spectrum; but v;e do not know, 
and we are really just grasping in the air right now, how 
we can specifically motivcite a child to do or perform a 
particular action. Much of the educational stuff that we 
have seen on the air has been very bad, very dull, I don't 
think it need be, I think we can develop new techniques 
that will keep the kid to television and continue to develop 
now and more viable audiences than we now have, but we have 
got to know more about teclniiques. We liave got to know 
raorc about hov; this viewer, this young child responds to 
the various stimuli v;e throw out before him. And the only 
■•■ay v;e have ever measured it before, as commercial broad- 
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casters, is a popularity poll. We haven't really gotten 
into the guts of !iOw and wliy a child responds to various 
stimuli and this includes violence, non-violence, all the 
olewents of social strata that are performed for the child* 
We don't know, and wo need to know, 

M MWIN ACK : 

I'm not sure I quite understand what you mean by "respond". 
Respond in v;hat way? What way are you looking for? 

HARRY FRANCIS: 

I am looking for ways that a child can be not only entertained 
but educated, and not become so really v/ithdrawn from tele- 
vision as many children are today. They are turning us off. 
They are turning us off because we have nothing to say. 
We have no really strong message to keep them to us. 

PERC Y TANNKIiB AUM: 

This is bad, tlien? 

HARRY FRANC IS: 

I think it is because I think we've got a superb medium of 
communlca*tions . I think we've got a fantastic way to 
motivate people and we are not using it to its fullest 
potential. 

W ILLIAM MILLA RD; 

Wliat age group are we talking about when you say "turning 
T.V. .:>ff"? 

harry' FRANCIS : 

The G to 11 year olds. 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDFR : 

I think we ought to put in the record the very legitimate 
observation that maybe if we got more of them to turn it 
off more we might be obtaining a useful objective. 

HARRY FRANCIS ; 

How do you mean? 

BERNARD FRIl^DLANDER ; 

Well, I mean there's a large majority of us professional 
people that discourage our kids from seeing T.V. too much 
in the conviction that v;e are doing the best thing for them. 
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HARRY FRANCIS: 



As a parent^ I couldn't agree with you nore. 
WILLIAM G, DARNEL L; 

Is that because of the quality of progranuuing or is 
that because of the vehicle itself? 

BERNARD FRIEDLA N DRR ; 

Well,. I think both. I just don't want it to go 
unchallenged in the record that our objective is to 
get children to watch more T.V. 

HARRY FR ANCIS : 

I don't think that is what I said. 

HAROL D KATZ : 

One of your objectives is to attract children to the use 
of the medium as a source of education. In all education, 
however, v;o have a relationship between a teacher and a 
student. There is an interactive involvement, and perhaps 
one of the difficulties with television is that it is 
missing the key ingredient in respect to education. There 
is a lack of involvement of the viewer himself , ThereTore, 
there is an element of passivity. 

HARR Y FRA NCIS : 

I think that is very true. We know that television, for 

example, can stimulate the viewers. If they are properly 

stimulated this can make them go to outside sources for 

additional information. But we are not hitting this whole 

enricliment area as we should, What we as program producers 
put on is dull . 

PAUL LKMAN ; 

I think I know v;hat you mean when you talk about the lack 
of involvement, the lack of another person pi-esent to re- 
late to is certainly there. But this may have nothing to 
do with involvement or arousal in general, or what makes 
a person form some durable relationship which may or may 
not affect the immediate emotional experience. In fact, 
I think films can evoke considerable emotional experience 
in terms of inmiediate arousal without the presence of 
another person. 

HAROLD KATZ : 

Let me modify what I implied. Obviously there is an 
emotional involvement when one is v;atching any visual 
image, but the ability to respond to it in some productive 
manner within the present method of distributing television 
^ programs..^ 
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WILLIAM MJlJ.^\UDi . 

What are the kinds of prograranung where viewing has 
fallen off most? In other words, if viewing has fallen 
in tlic 6 to II year age group, has it fallen off across 
t))e boardi or luive certain types of progranvi\ing 
suffered more tiian others? What's the basis of your 
coiment? 

HARRY P RANCIS: 

Viev;ing - it's not ha^ fallen off. It's never been 
stropg in the area of educational programming, or 
what v;e call enricJiment prcgraniming • 

WILLIAM MILLARD: 

So you are not talking about comKiercial programming. " 

H ARRY FRANC IS; 

I aid talking about that. I am talking about programs 
like "Curiosity Shop'' and "Hot Dog" which were cancelled 
because there v;ere just not enough kids out there that 
were watching it. It was a fine show. 

LILLIAN AMDROSINO; (Observer) 

But it wasn't given a chance. It died, which is another 
pax^t of the problem. 

H ARRY F R ANCIS ; 

That's right. But you see, we are in a strong conimercial 
world and at no time has anybody ever said that it is a 
sin to be a capitalist, and we are capitalists, and we 
would like to make a profit for the people we work for. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

Taking it out of the realm of commercial we are talking 
about the identical problem that people in educational 
stations and public broadcasting discuss. We are talking 
to a commercial person and it is coming out as a commercial 
question. Hov;ever , television is a medium of communication 
being used to educate, and the educator is having the same 
problem. 

CLARENCE FOGELSTROM ; 

Very much so. The early programming tliat was done very 
often used the format of the lecturing cJ.assroom teacher. 
A video tape was made and there v/as really no visual 
stimulation brought out in the presentation. There were 
just canned lectures. Educational television is getting 
away from that, or instructional television to a certain 
extent, but you still see it going on outside of some of 
Q the more creative educational programming. I would think 

ERIC 
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that Scsaiuci Street would not bo cLassiCied as instructional 
te3.evioion in the form that wg normally think of Cor instruc 
tional television. 



J ACK B OND; 

We arc talking about television, but 1 think the same thing 
is true of the visual experience in a classroom, whether we 
are talking about films or filmstrips or the like. Many 
teachers find it too much trouble to obtain a film on seme 
given topic, set it up and run it for tlie kind of experience 
it might be in a classroom, and therefore, the teachers 
just go ahead and lecture on the topic or do something else. 
So I think we have an instructional model, the lecture method, 
that we are really pounding things against • 



We would really like to see and work within a Socratic 
typo of Ofjeration with these youngsters, but we are really 
hung up with the same kinds of questions that Mr. Francis 
has ashed in terms of the film presentation itself. We 
don't know why we show a film on bees for example, and yet 
we're talking about bees. But we really haven't made any 
major discoveries as to what that particular experience 
contributes to that child's educational endeavor. 

HARRY Fr<A NCIS : 

On that very film on bees, I would, for example, like to 
know how a child responds to an extreme close-up of a bee 
as opposed to a medium shot. I would like to knew how a 
child responds to an animated sequence of a bee^s wings 
moving as opposed to a slow motion videotape of a live bee. 
What is the response? VJhich one is best? And that is what 
I would like to see us eventually get into. 

M/\RVIN ACK; 

You can ansv;er the first part of that question, what is the 
response? But to answer which is best demands a different 
set of criteria and a long period of time if you are really 
talking about education. You may be able to determine how 
a child responds to the various visual shots, but the 
utilization of that response and the ability to grapple with 
problems as they arise, I don't knov; hov-; in the world you 
can say that that occurs at this moment. 



HARRY FR7iNCIS: 



I think we are willing to spend some time on it. It's long 
overdue. 



LILLIAN AMBROSINO: 
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The problem is that you are putting the cart before the 
horse, it seems to me. What you're asking are perfectly 
legitimate questions. What you hope, I think, is that the 
sum. of the parts is going to be bigger than the wliole, 
and I don't think that is really what is happening. I 
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think the ontiro industryi both coiniacrcial and public/ 
has not really dototnunccl juat what it is that children 
might ncod from television and what it is that television 
might bo doing Cor children. 

Yovi should be very cautious when using the words education 
and enter tainraont* You wore quite ambivalent about calling 
Scsaiiie Street a poor instructional program/ and that is 
really what it is* It just instructs in a very entertaining 
way and similarly, entertaining programs educate in their 
own subtle way. So I think that before wc go into the 
specifics of the rosponse/ (and there Jias been some research 
done on this in Europe) wc might want to consider what it 
is that the industry can do for kids? 



HARRY ri^ANCIS: 



I think that is another whole project. Once we come up 
with the end of tliis road - a set of tool.s to use, the 
educationc\l people will use it one way and the commercial 
broadcai^tcrs vnMl \xae it and interpret it within their 
particular frame of reference. We will then look at other 
studies tliat have been done and are being done right now 
as to what children need. I think v;o'll clutter our goals 
if we got into a discussion of what children need or what 
children want from television. 



LILLIAN AMBROSINO: 



But what good are the tools if v/e don't know the goals? 
Supposing v;e v-^ere to tell you that kids like animation, 
which we know, and younger kids prefer close-ups, which 
v;e know, and all the rest of it. Then where are v;e? 



HARRY FRANCIS; 



Then we take this, and we interpret it in the light of 
other studies that have been made, and mix the two to- 
gether and come up with a product that is usable and the 
kid will respond to. 



WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



ana 

ARVIN ACK ; 

I t\ 
what 
resi 
ana] 
alt^ 

FrYp just 
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The question has come up? what is television to the kid, 
or, what is the role of television in terms of the kid? 
This gets into the whole question, *'Who is the 6 to 11 
year old"? Therefore, I^d like to shift at this point 
to Dr . Ack who has agreed to discuss this very subject 
and give him the floor for five or ten minutes. 



I think it is rather presumptuous of this group to say 
what a 6 to 11 year old is really like. You in many 
respects may know better than I. I am a child psycho- 
analyst and deal mostly with psychopathological conditions, 
although I am also a consultant to various schools. So 
just from what has emerged, I would like to talk a few 
minutes about some of the things v;hic]i I think may be some 
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of i'^lioront problowr. in what v/o aro nttompting to do. 

I acjrce wholohoartccUy vn th Miss Aiabrosino; I find it 
difficult to undorstand how wo can have a conference on 
audience nieasvircment v;ithout knowing what tl\o cjoals of the 
indvistry arc; the cjoals of a specific show. I didn^t under- 
stand and have been asking whether this was related to a 
specific shoW/ like The LJlectric Company • I was told it 
\«is not* But children at this age are extremely active and 
oxtreniGly mobile* This becomes a very, very important issue 
because television is a very, very passive medium. In many 
respects, what you do in television is directly contradic- 
tory to the needs of children/ For example, take an eight 
year old boy who is desperately interested in football 
he is now becoming aware of football and will run out at 
the drop of a hat to play football, but will not spend two 
minutes watching footballi particulcirly if there is a 
chance to play. One of the reasons young people are 
turning away is that it is a passive experience* People 
talk about teachers in this respect. We have pre-determined 
hov/ a certain medium is to be used. For examp].e, I con- 
sult v/ith a college for nursery school teachers which is 
associated with a television company. They produced a 
film called "V/ater is Wet". Fifty-'four minutes. The film 
has as its purpose to motivate rather than instruct. It 
is an absolutely magnificent film. There must be 40 
different little segments about water. I personally have 
gone around and shown that film to 200 teachers and every 
teacher says exactly the same thing: "It^s a marvelous 
film after three minutes." It never occurred to that 
teacher that a film in a television shov; has a beginning, 
a middle and an end. And 54 minutes turns the kid off. 
Absolutely. V/e knew that when we made it. But there was 
enough to motivate a child and to keep a child active. But 
the teachers didn't perceive this. 

I think that one of the things that one would try to do in 
a television show of this type would be to motivate rather 
than instruct. And that is one of your problems because 
you motivate a child to do something and then you must 
keep that child active for another 27 minutes because pro- 
gram timing is such that the show has got to be a minimum 
of a half an hour, or something of this nature, I think 
that what we need to do well is to define, specifically for 
this group, what we mean by education. 

. I also agree with you wholeheartedly that there is not the 
involvoiaent with a specific individual* For example, we 
know the lower socio-economic groups watcli television con- 
siderably longer, or for more time per day than do their 
middle or upper class counterparts. Their English is gen- 
erally not the King's English. One wonders v;hy? They hear 
it much more than does the middle class child. But they 
don't identify with that individual on television. He is 
not important enough for that child to emulate. Rather, 
he emulates the mother or the father, for example, so that 
Q in order for education to occur, there has to be some 
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meaningful human roltttionship. I don't knov^/ how one does 
that in i:olc!vision. You would know that mucli bettor than 
I. Maybe so:aebody, some of the television performers r can 
create that kind of tiling. 

In order for education to occur, the material has to bo 
relevant to the life of the child. In order for education 
to occur tlio child has to be active. Education is an 
■ active experience . Learning is an active experience. The 
problem with our public schools for example, is that we 
have kept kids passive. We have told them thac to tell 
somebody something is equated v;ith learning, which of 
course, it is not. In order for learning to occur, the 
material and the experience has to be a pleasurable 
experience. This is where I think we probably have a 
greater advantage than almost any other medium, and to an 
extent, it is pleasure, 

The other thing tliat I v;ould like to stress a little bit 
is the importance of playing. Play utilizes all the 
principles that I have previously mentioned'. It is a way 
for the child not only to master past conflicts, but to 
try out nev; social roles. There is concrete example : 
if a four or five year old kid goes to the doctor for a 
check--up, or comes to me, something of this nature, then 
one says "Gee, he hasn't been here for a long time and as 
long as he^s here, I might as well give him a booster shot", 
for v;hich the child was unprepared. This becomes somewhat 
traum.atic. If you then watch that child in the neighbor- 
hood, he iixunediately starts playing doctor, or au least he 
plays giving shots. Maybe playing doctor is a different 
game 1 guess. But he starts giving shots to all the kids 
in the neighborhood. This is his way of working out past 
difficult experiences and it is, of course, what v;e use in 
therapy. But at the same time, play allov;s the child to 
utilii^e or to try out new social roles and to try out new 
cognitive learnings to investigate and explore his world. 
The greatest difficulty I find for television, in terms of 
personality development, is that television demands that 
you become passive. I think this robs the child of the 
very mechanism he has for adjustment. This concerns me 
as a therapist or a child' analyst. 

P ERCY TANNENB AUM; 

May I ask a question, Dr. Ack? The term "passive", as with 
many other terms we have used so far in this short period, 
are easy to use and hard to define. It is almost a blanket 
statement. "Television per se is passive," meaning that 
the child does not actively engage in behavior other than 
opening his eyes and sitting in a vertical position. Is 
it "passive^' in that sense, or is it "passive" in the sense 
of the non-interaction which presumably goes on in the 
classroom? What are the limiting conditions to a passive 
versus a non-passive statement? 
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I think it is passive in almost a total fashion in the sonso 
that is doesn't ask the cluld to intellectually grapple 
witli the task. Tolovision doofiu't ask , although the child 
n^ay do it» 

PKRCY TAMNDNi^AUM : 

The medium per so, or wliat has gone on till now has by and 
large asked the child to intellectually "grapple"? 

MARVIN A CK: 

What has gone on until now. 

Pl'lUCY TANHKNBAUM: 



Wo arc talking about the prograriiii:\ing and not necessarily 
the characteristics of the medium per se. It is very 
important to make that distinction, please* 

HAROLD KAT Z; 

I think the medium plays a very strong role in passive 
versus active involvement. 

PERCY TANNENDAUM: 

Given that medium, it must be passive. 

HAROLD KATZ : 

I think the subject of the discussion in technology is 
how to change that relationship. 

MARVIN ACK; 

I'm sure there must be creative ways in wliich it can be done, 
but I am speaking of it as it is nov;. The child is not 
asked to do anything physically, nor is he asked to do any- 
thing mentally. 

WILLIAM G> DARNELL ; 

Can we trade mental activity for physical activity and make 
it acceptable to the child and relevant to the child? 

PERCY T ANNENBAUM ; 

Pure expressed mental activity would not necessarily be 
passive. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

Let's suppose he is sitting there rigid in front of his set. 
Could we create a situation where he could have intense 
O mental activity? 
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^1 ARVIN A CK; 

Yes. 

pi:rcy TANNKNDAUM: (to Ack) 

How did wo get to be so smart, you and I? We had equally 

passive experiences and other active experiences. We 

learned a lot by the saiae way without engaging in the 
same kind of activity that we are now deploring. 

M ARVIN ACK : 

I think it is a rather loaded question. If I can ask you 
to recall or think of what you knov; that is most important 
to you, or wh(?re you learned it, you didn't learn it in 
school. You didn't learn it from the host of thousands of 
passive experiences to which you were exposed/ You learned 
it because of an active interest and a grappling with the 
environment and people and conflicts and problems. We 
know that industry knov/s very, very well that schools don't 
train people well for that particular industry and they 
would prefer to train them themselves. If you had the 
experience of trying to change a system so that you now 
give the students the responsibility for their learning, 
you would be shocked at the kind of conditioning that has 
taken place and the inability of people in our society to 
make choices or to think rationally. 

PERCY TANNEK3AUM ; 

There were some positive inputs in my life, without tele- 
vision and within a school system that was worse in many 
ways. I am going to share with everybody decrying the 
. present school system, but I'll decry more the one I grew 
up in . 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

There is a fine distinction we are overlooking. That is 
the distinction between broad brush and fine grain* Fine 
grain learning may require involvement, but broad brush 
behavioral modeling may perfectly well be carried on by a 
passive observer. I am not disagreeing with you, Marvin, 
I am extending the range. I think we can find kids finding 
models for their broad brush game play — playing detective, 
and cowboy and indians, and riding the horses and falling 
off the horses the way they see on television, 

PERCY TANNENBAUM ; 

But even fine grain, too? 
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Some fino grain activity, but rnoro likoly the broad brush; 
tho social behavior modol may bo more easily transmitted 
by a passive medium tlian certain fino grain cognitive 
operations. 

PKR CY TANNI^NB AUM; 

I'm not sure. 

BERNARD F RI EDLANDER : 

Well, anyway, the distinction is worthy of further note 
so wo won't put everything in one bucket and then divide 
up the bucket, 

PA UL EKMAN ; ' 

.1 want to seek a distinction. We're discussing the notion 
of passivity in television as a medium and the notion of 
mental activity or a lack of mental activity. I think there 
is a distinction betv/een mental activity and physical activity. 
I am certainly noC at all cor^'inced from looking at some 
video tape of kids while they watch television that they 
are physically inactive. We see a lot of moving around, 
more in the eight and nine year olds v;hen they watch, than 
in the five year olds, 

MARV IN ACK; 

But is the physical activity related to the content of the 
performance? 

PAUL EKMAN: 

Some of it is. 
MARVIN ACK : * 

Sometimes it is tension and anxiety. 
PAUL EKMAN: 

Well, I don't know. Sometime we see that they are repeating 
the action they have seen: somebody shoots somebody and 
they go bang, bang, bang. Sometimes they are tense or what- 
ever. But often it is mental activity. This is harder to 
read. It seems to me it is easy to make the mistake of 
presuming that there is mental pafiJi^ivity , at least when I 
think of the different aspects of mental processes , For 
example, when I think about information acquisition, that 
is tho acquisition of new information, it is hard to know 
whether it is occurring or not, but if a particular program 
is providing new information, is it getting into the system? 
Emotional activity: is there some kind of strong emotional 
outlet of one kind or another? Fantasy activity: is there 
^ activity of one kind or another? It may be in no way related 
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to emotional activity. In fact, problem solving/ cither 
the acquisition of now problem solving skills or engaging 
in problem solving activity — in all of these you can have 
a little or a lot of mental activity. The other problem 
it seems to me, is that both methodologically and conceptually 
there is the temptation to tiiink of the television experience 
in terms of what occurs simultaneously with it, rather 
than in terms of any kind of '^'ifter experience" or "working 
through" and I don ' t really knov^; the extent to which there 
is any spacing. Tlaat is, do children sit there glued for 
hours? if so, where does the "after experience" occur? 

Or is there really enough of a measure of these tilings so 
that you could see some of tlaese things or not see, expect 
some of these things to occur not necessarily at the 
moment of prog ranuning but at some point thereafter. I 
guess 1 am raising problems about assuming that the mental 
level isMccessarily passive. To multidimensional activity 
it seems you can be passive on one of these things perhaps, 
and not tlie other. 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

The question v;as asked before why were we able to learn be- 
fore tolovision. V^o may want to ao back continuously in 
time and ask why wo were able to learn before radio. Obviously 
people continuously learned no matter what thei>* surroundings 
were. Each timo. a new technology is introduced though, it tends 
to change part of the problem. The question is not that 
T.V. itself is bad, but the nature of the medium may force you 
to learji in different ways. Not that it is good or bad. 
People learn under any set of conditions.' The problem now 
is how to learn to use the technology that is introduced. 
Before television we gained much information by firelight 
and matches; we learned how radio can distract the children, 
etc. and I think this is the f«iCLuhan thesis the medium 
itself introduces a dynamic which has to be taken into account, 
but the same set of questions that were asked in today's 
discussion could have been asked at every introductory level 
in nev; techniques. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 

We have taken a brief look at the developmental point of 
view of the child between the ages of 6 and 11. I guess 
1 cim looking for an ansv;er wlien there isn't one, but either 
mentally or completely, as v;e relate to this development, 
can v;e somehow define the stage that he is in as he is 
passing through this age period of 6 to 11? 

MARVI N ACK ; 

I don't know if I could answer that specifically, but the 
six year old child has just come out of the immediate 
confines of a family with all- its highly charged emotional 
entanglements, etc. He is nov; becoming capable of much 
more logical thinking and is trying very hard to expand 
his world. lie becomes considerably more gregarious than 
he ever has been, and in a very very important way. That 



is, it becomes ncccsisary for this child to have social 
contact v;hicli is, of course, another difficulty that the 
television medium feiccs. That is, very often just the 
child and liis inuncdiato family are watching television 
w'nich replaces that particular opportunity to play with 
groups of children* He is a very social being^ He learns 
about tlie world by sharing his fantasies with his colleagues 
and with his peers, and the degree to which these fantasies 
are understood or shared by others helps him differentiate 
the internal and external world. He is at this time looking 
for ego ideals or for models/ He is not looking as much 
to his parents, assuming, that is, that the child has had 
normal parenting, and the past five or six years have not 
produced excessive deprivation. By this time, what he 
v;ants of his teacher and what he wants of adults is to 
present him-v;ith a model that he can emulate beyond the 
very intimate sexual and aggressive kinds of interactions 
he has had with his parents. At this age he is becoming 
very interested in all forms of sublimation. But there 
are still remnants of the past emotional entanglements. 
For example, v;e conducted a study a number of years ago, 
v;here we tried to teach some anthropological data to five 
and a half year old children and to 10 year old children. 
The five and a half year old children learned it much 
more rapidly. The reason is that they are very interested 
in where they came from. But now, the interest is not 
specifically sexual in the sense of going up to Mommy and 
asking ^'hov; was I born?^* etc. It broadens into a much 
more supplementary intellectual interest* The child is 
fascinated v;ith any aspects or signs that will tell him 
how things began, etc. 

VlILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

This is the relevancy issue we were discussing. * 

MARVIN ACK ; 

Yes. One has to find things that are of interest and 
will attract and speak to the emotional stages that he is 
going through. The major developmental task at this stage 
is one of competency and productivity versus, for example^ 
inadequacies . 

BERNARD F RIEDLANDER ; 

There is also the matter of the membranes of reality and 
fantasy which are still very permeable . This is tremen- 
dously important. 

MARVIN ACK : 

Yes, he is not a completely logical child. For example, 
Piaget conducted an experiment on the development of 
reality in the child which I would look at from my point 
O - view in terms of conscience functioning. Piaget tells 
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the 0| 8 a lid 10 year old that i\;o kid^i rol)bcd r>ono apples 
and then thoy cro5j::;cd on old decrepit bridge, and while they 
v;oro in the middle of the bridge: tlio bridge collcip^jed/ Why? 
Almost all the yix year oJds still say because tlioy stole 
the apple:L^, And it isn't until ago tori that you yet a 
majority of the studcnta ta].king iU:out pressure , weight and 
the age of the bridge iti^elt. It is not completely logical 
but they arci developiiuj the potential intellectual mechanism, 

WILLIMl G> DAH/jKLLs 

The basic mental cons t ructs jus t haven 't formed , 

FRANK FURDUSil; 

Dr. Acl;, J knov; tlic conference is studying the cliild 
botv/een the .ago^ of G to 11, but v/luit liappons prior to tlie 
age of .six? I knov/ fvoia a market definition ho l^^egins to 
consume things and han liiglior preferences for thiiigs. l.s 
there learning beCore six? 

l\os^t of tl\c learning takes place }:)efore six. 

Then I cn-i sure he must ))c in our television audience. 
Even thouqh ho miglit not bo measured aL all/ he is goin-i 
through the locirning process. 

V71IiLJ/L>l G. I)Air;i:LL; 

V/ell, as M'.V. has l;>ecoiio the grecit Aiiic v u- rj Jjnby ::i tl or , 
you knov; that he is. 

li!:^^^^ ^::LJ ' ^LiJ^ h A" : 1 ^ ' : ] I : 

One of t:l)o Li)Lnce.^ fi^e cliild Ic-arnod b^.- lu\-j I;.' '. 

IT is that poGpK: can lie to liiiw aucl 'lAV, can i is.: Vj rij: . 
hnt v.iK.':i hv: is ai::, lu: is lu?;-. ao ^Mirc at: :l '■■>'-^L.a : r. .. 
v;haL ia a .1 i.' . S jaa-^ la^ ia I. ic-aa i i r;a , aiLia.^j i ,^ i :;.a\;': i " 
and caUGa a^aa oli ■ : t ra]..a taa. ^a ;■■ a .i.va-^ h-.- a. ':.a a ■ ' ■ . a 

riO]-c v^]"aai.:a, I'j;; !:ot' t-a}::Ka] .::a-.:aa- :a:'.^-^.. -a, i v. , 

tiiat: is raa- :;,y o:.> ,a. a,: ■ . a...;; .1..:.' ya^a a':-:;', .a lai'.^ a..,.:... i ^. 
tO" reality tia''.t. .a::,:-..a; ..ai t \\y , :.a-:a^a-- a, ycai i^:A.i/''- ' 
kid has a lot of ca-'-_a . J :ia"r '....'a:: i..o i" 'i - ; ar^." ca^ L v/^ia*.. v;jLi;- 
in the cons taaiint^: a: rc:aj..i^y tJaa. can ;h:.a:.a:?n ia: liis «.;^vai 
environn-nt as oojaj-a^vl to ^aial. cam be.: done. v;it ii ;:ii:-aaa- and 
special el facets aaa 'so fortli. What: ia a^jycaai I la* :;ae:j«' of 
reality in his daily life: or o:-:poi- j cficc ? One oi' t !;u tiiiirys 
.that is har)aaaiaa:.T ia i::hat: *-.|io iAi^-:^ Die cliild if- ^-la^a-i^ 
he is J.earning the a^ays in vancii i.lJ.u;daiu. Cipra'vita', v/arai 
an' illusion can and cannot bc» auntaiaiad. llr Ijocca-a/s rajc/h 
more skepl-ical l;y tiic time is eleven. WouJ.d yon iaiv th.it, 
Dr. Ack? 
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MARVIN ACK: 
Yos 

H ARRY F }^\^NCIS; 

Is this the only place the cliild faces deceit? 

BERNARD PIUEDLANDl-IRr 

Oh my huavens no. He faces deceit in all his 
surroundings becanse of the illusions of space 
and time and reality. The kid is dealing with 
illusion problems and kind of preceptual deceit when 
ho is learning to catch a football, and he learns 
about leave time and having to throw the ball ahead 
of him whcii the other fellow is running. He is learning 
to overcome the deceit in the physical v;orld. But he 
cilso learns there are a lot of interpersonal and social 
deceits in his relationship with his friends, etc. 

\7ILL3AM G. DARNKLL: 

So b£isically what we've got is an active creature with 
an identification need who is demanding relevancy and, 
like all, some pleasurable experience. In terms of his 
learning and approach to the learning situation and the 
v;ay in which he develops concepts or has constructs at 
tliis point/ we are dealing largely with a kind of 
psychological creature, not particularly with what his 
learning behavior is. Is there anything we can say 
about that? 

If one of the purposes of television is to instruct, and 
learning is taking place as an ad hoc feature of the 
child's development from the instructional point of view, 
iy, there cuivthing v;c can say? We want to change behavior 
rjiher liKui to cremate activity. If v;e are looking for 
hi ;i 11 (1 i V 11, do we know anything about it from that point 



1 think v;o knov; one tiling, and that is the best way to 
turn a kid off is to appear to instruct him. 

All right. Is this true? Is he that resistant to 

instruction? 

i:LAM li!:RTZLi:R: (Observer) 
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There are a couple of things I'd like to react to at this 
time. VJith this medium, I think we have difficulties in 
approaching where we can apply 16 mm films or anything 



else. It is apparently unfortunate that teachers have 
fingers that will turn tilings off and fingers that will 
turn things on but they don't have fingers that will 
toucli pause buttons in order to cause some activity to 
occur on their part and the students part relative to 
what they have just seen. The problem with the film 
referred to by Dr. Ack is that it ran 54 minutes* In 
industry/ we found a long time ago that we could create 
better instruction by giving people silent films and 
lotting the teacher do all the narration and interpreta- 
tion. There is then the tendency to cut it on and off 
and pause to talk about things because it is not so 
totally programmed for them. I think we are talking 
' about a concept of programming more than the medium. 
The medium is no different than a picture on a television 
tube and a picture on a screen. It is either good or bad, 
you are going to teach or not teach. It is the way either 
one of them is programmed that makes it effective more so 
than the medium itself. 

WILLIAM G. DAm^ELL ; 

Let's shift the discussion to the medium itself and come 
back and take a broad cut, Hal Katz will discuss the 
technology of the medium in terms of "where \v'e have been". 

HAROLD KAT Z; 

Just by way of background, our (Mr. Herring & Dr. Katz) 
own involvement in television began a few years back. when 
we Ipegan to see the potential that was available in 
community antenna television and cable technology. It 
was clear by the way things were going that people were 
simply saying "we are now going to provide the viewers 
■ not with four or five channels of information, but 

with four or five channels of programming". We are now 
capable of putting on 20 or 30 or 40 or 50 channels 
without too much difficulty. Our own concern was the 
fact that as far as programming material was concerned 
if you could still use films for pre-recorded material, 
then by and large, after you passed the f:irst five 
channels, the next 40 were going to be j-c^latively iden- 
tical in programming content. There isn't that much 
software variation in the field. 

V7hat cable had in it, though, v;as the ability to create 
a tv;o-way environment in whicli the viewer could become 
actively involved in programming. Out of this we deve- • 
loped what v;e called our interaction television system. 
There is a system already in operation in Overland Park, 
Kansas which is being used for the teaching of liomebound 
handicapped children. We'll discuss tliat in a little 
more detail this afternoon and if things go well, we 
should have a tape-recording of an actual involvement 
between teacher and students at Overland Park, Kansas. 
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My own di):GCt involvement in Audience Measurement per 
se is zero, so in that sense^ I am an outsider to the 
problems that you are facing; neimely, the audience 
measurement problems, What I would like to do, though, 
♦is present the technology in terms of the parameters 
that are available to you, and then see if these new 
parc^mctors allow you to add something to the development 
of audience measurement techniques that perhaps did not 
exist before/ I think there are a number of new dimen- 
sions now that become viable . 

In a sense, to ansv;er the question "where are we going" 
we have to look back to where we have been in audience 
measurement. In preparation for the Conference, I made 
a cursory review of some of the techniques which have 
been used for audience measurement. I tried to answer 
the question "what factors in the technology limit the 
usefulness of the information?" without judging what 
is being measured or the significance of the measurement. 
Instead, I looked at where the technology limits the 
types of measurements one can perform, and I came up with 
a few limiting factors which are, in part, created by the 
technology itself . 

If you look at normal over-the-air television as a means 
of transmitting information, you have material being 
generated at one end; the broadcast wiring everyone in 
a non--selective fashion. That particular configuration 
creates what I think are the following problems associated 
with the dimension of audience reaction to programming. 

(FOLLOW ATTACHED CHARTS) 

Let's look at the location of the participants. 
In most experiments, you tend to take the partici- 
pants out of their normal environment and bring 
them into a structured, artificial environment in 
order to shov; them selected material, so the variable 
of the location of the person can affect him. What 
he gets out of the T.V, materials is really difficult 
to measure because you construct an artificial environ- 
ment for him. 

Secondly, let's look at the selection of participants. 
Presently, you've got to take people whom you may 
move around; take them out of their normal habitat, 
bring them to some locale and start testing them. 
Thus you put a bias in by the way you have chosen 
the people that you are going to test. Again, of 
course, the technology doesn't allow you to be 
selective enough . 

Third, let's look at the time elem.ent (and I think 
time is interesting in a number of ways to the 
audience measurement problem). One, you tend to test 
a parallel. Everyone gets the same test at one time. 
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The way tochnolocjy is used today, that is the 
simplest thing to do* You don't have the 
availability of ^leria] testing, or a combination 
of testing sequentially in time and in parallel, 
because information is too widespread and you don't 
have access to that kind of participant • Second, 
in many measurements you record the events after 
the exposure to the film so what you liave measured 
is an integrated after-effect rather than the moment- 
to-moment affect on the subject. 

Let's go back for a moment to the participants. You 
tend to think of the participant as just a viewer, 
and in those measurement systems which have observers, 
the location of the observer and the role he plays is 
also of significance. Again, you tend to bring the 
observer and subject together. So when I use. the word 
participant, I really mean both the subject and the 
observer of the experiment at the same time. 

The element of time has one other feature that has 
been alluded to in our previous discussions here. 
That is, v/e tend to show the material continuously. 
There is no ability to interrupt the material, 
stop it, and then start it again on the part of the 
individual viewer. The v/ay it^s constructed now, 
you are forced to shov; everything in one continuous 
experiment. The recording of "ireactions" , and I 
have reactions in quofces here since I am not so sure 
what the word reaction means but looking at the 
things people do record in reactions, there is a 
problem in the way these records are made. People 
do things like writing on paper, or they keep 
diaries afterward. All of this tends to make it 
very difficult to really analyze the data once the 
participant is through with it because the methods 
by which I might do the recording tend to inter-- 
fere with the experiment. Again, it is a technolo- 
gical problem. 

Now let's look at the program material. Here, the 
testing of material is very static; again, you can't 
turn it on and off; you can't have live breakthrough 
involvements; and there is very little involvement 
of the participant, in the program, by the participant 
himself. 

What I would like to do is show how the use of this 
two-way CATV technology allows us to get around some 
of these structural limitations in the tests them- 
selves. What IM like to describe how is the two- . 
way CATV technology and then illustrate how it is 
being used out in Overland Park, Kansas and then 
perhaps this afternoon talk more about how it can be 
applied to measurement and this would in a sense get 
everybody at the same level of where technology fits 
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today in terms of two-way interaction . 

For those not familiar with cable tGlevision, 
let rac just briefly indicate \^hat the system 
consists of. In normal cable technology, you 
have antenna located at some point in the community 
which allows you to pick up the channels , bringing 
the information into some distribution source, and 
then using a cable that goes through sets to the 
cable. So, instead of the information being broad- 
cast over the air it is now coming through a well- 
defined transmission medium; namely, part of the 
cable. The capability of a single cable normally 
deals with 20 or 30 television channels. The cable 
also has amplifiers to cuiiplify the signal as it gets 
farther from the transmission head. It is very simple 
to convert the amplifiers so that they not only put 
the information out in a forward direction, but also 
receive information in a back direction, so that if 
you put a small terminal device in the T.V. set you 
can now have inf oriaation originating at every tele- 
vision location and returning through the cable to 
some central point. At this point, we use the com- 
puter system that is controlling these terminals • 

We have one of these terminals right here (he 
demonstrates) . This is the basic terminal that 
would sit in every subscriber's location and I 
shall show you V7hat you can do with such a terminal 
for transmitting and receiving information. We 
call this a "Queset" in the sense that it queues 
everyone up. The computer is interrogating each 
of these terminals in a sequential manner. That is 
why it is a "Queset" terminal. 

The first thing you can do with a system of this kind 
is allocate channels. By that I mean you can pick 
a program which originates at one point in the system 
and allov^ only selected people to see that channel. 
You can also change that with time during the day. 
You do that by the computer controlling the terminal 
itself. So you take a given channel and instead of 
having 10, 000 people watching it you could break it 
dovm to ten dispersed throughout the community and 
can vary that group in time during the programming 
day. 

The other capability is program origination. Where- 
ever the terminal is located, you can put a television 
camera into the terminal and the program can then 
originate at that spot on the cable, be sent back to 
the head, and transmitted in a forward direction. 
In other words, not only can we tie the T.V. set to 
the terminal and control what channels are received 
by the television set, but we can also set a camera 
into this unit. Thus the television picture origi- 
nates there, goes back through the cable and can be 
put out forward again. 
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PAUL i:kmans 

Is that with knowledge and consent or without? 
HA ROLD KAT Zs 

Okay. This is a computer controlled system and you 
can do what one figures and I v;on't get into the moral 
structure at the moment. 

PAU L i:KM?\N : 

Just legally? And are you able to do this. Does the 
viewer who would be shot by the camera know that he is on? 

HARO LD KATZ i 

The v;ay the programming is arranged, you cannot turn 
on the camera unless he requests it, but that is computer 
softv;are and the extent one can tamper with the software. 
But the way it is programmed, you cannot turn on the 
camera unless the viewer so requests. He can take the 
cumbination of channel allocation and program origination 
in the following situation. You put a camera in one per- 
son's home, allocate a channel to ten people that he has 
some relationship to; his club, his class, and they decide 
tp put on their own program- In a sense, you've turned 
over the medium to tlie people themselves. This camera 
can be located anyv;here and we can selectively determine 
who gets the information. Take a community and fragment 
it in different v/ays with each group having its own pro- 
gram capabilities — whatever the program means to them. 
The other characteristic^ of Lhti terminal is that it has 
a microphone that can be selectively turned on so that 
people can be engaged in oral conversation v;ith whatever 
is on the televisi.on set. People can in a sense call 
me back to a program source, and the program source .. . 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

Can I interact with the video tape? ^ 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

Well, it depends on how you want to interact. If you 
want to stop the tape? 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

i'Stop the tape, If it was a live studio show they could 
interact with the studio shov;. 

HAROLD KATZ: 
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Verbal involvement v;ould 
there is a live program. 



only be^ of course, where 



Could wo. interact witli each other while v;c are viewing 
the video taixi? 

HAUOIil) KATZ; 

Yef5, and we will show this type of: thing on our slides 
on the Overland Park System. Let's take our group of 
ten people on the cabio. Tliey all have cameras and can 
selectively turn on one camera or another so that a given 
person sees his friend. A few seconds later you can 
switch it so someone else is on the camera. So v;e have 
one channel now being shared by ten people wlio can talk 
to each other and view each other if necessary. 

DERNARD FRIKDLANDER; 

Can they give a command out at the terminal to rerun 
sections of the video tape? 

HAROI iD KAT2: 

Yes. In fact/ the third feature of the terminal is a 
keybonrd which has 12 keys on it and it looks exactly 
like a touch telephone systeiti. Vie intentionally did 
it thcit way so that people could see the same kind of 
configuration on the phone as on the terminal and not 
look at it as a complex mechanical system. You can 
enter alpha- numeric information on the keyboard. So, 
it v;ill take coramands like "turn off the video tape", 
or ''turn it back" so that every location v^ith a 
terminal like this is nov; a source of audio-video 
or digital information. Every viewer now has the 
three components of communication capabilities. You 
can send messages to other people and have it dis- 
played on someone else's set or your own. So in a 
sense, it is communicating verbally or video-wise. 
You can put information into the keyboard to be commu- 
nicated to someone else. People call this electronic 
mail. Essentially the T.V. medium is being used to get 
back alpha- numeric information . 

The other feature is that every terminal has a unique 
address to it, so if the computer is programmed, you 
can do things uniquely to each terminal. You need not 
send the same information to every location. You can 
partition the information through the computer — 
audio information, video, and digital information. In 
addition to the audio-video-digital interactions, you 
can also tie other devices to the terminal through 
monitors. In the CATV sets people monitor fire alarms, 
burglar alarms and meters. You could also tie physiolo- 
gical equipment that would fit the physiological charac- 
teristics of the subject. 
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I have a block diagram form--the information systeim looks 
as follows. At the head end you put a computer v/ith 



the capability of storincj lots of information, electronic 
cabins that people tie terminals to; the terminals eire 
tied to the T.V, set through a converter which alIov;s 
you to select chani^ols and to turn off and on chcuinels 
through the computer and tlien to the terminal you add a 
whole ho3t of auxiliary devices that need not be perman- 
ently monitored at the terminal either a camera/ or 
an alpha-numeric generator that gives individuc^ls a 
whole page of information. You can put a printer at 
his location that types out hard copies- if that is 
desirable* There is one device which should be added 
on here but it is really not on the market yet-a ''frame 
gral^ber^' • It allows you to send one frame of television ' 
information to a specific viewer • In a sense he is giving 
him a slide presentation, so the first, third and second 
information tliat viewers get is still pictured in front of 
him. And nobody else has it. That could be added on as 
the last cormnunity device. 

In terms of present application of two-way television, we 
have a systr^m that is nov; in Overland Park, Kansas, that 
is a two-way cable system, and we are carrying out experi- 
ments there v/ith the school system in the teaching of the 
home-bound handicapped students who would normally not get 
into the school environment. We're also testing merchandising 
with Sears Roebuck where people use a keyboard to order mer-* 
chandise that is displayed on television. 

The other kinds of applications of the system are mostly 
game playing - people participate in the game instead of 
just v/atching. 

I'la not going to dwell on all the other commercial possi-- 
bilities available with this two-way interactive system, 
but essentially we provide a new dimension of viewer 
involvement, and we believe it has educational, socio- 
logical and commercial bases at tlie some time. Let me 
show how the system actually operates at Overland Park, 
Kansas in the teaching environment. I have a set of slides, 
the purpose of which is to show you how each of these tech- 
nologies is used. We v;ill discuss how you would like to do 
what you especially want. (Shows slide) Now this young 
lady is a teacher of the handicapped and would normally 
have gone to the student's home to carry out the teaching 
process. She is sitting in v^hat could have been her own 
home or any other location on the cable. It has a terminal 
and a T.V. camera connected to the terminal. She has a 
microphone and is now carrying on a diF'^ussion. You can 
see how she is seen on television. She is seeing herself. 
The students at home are watching her. In addition to 
this equipment, she has another small television set that 
is sitting in front of her. That set is presenting the 
information that the students are putting in on tliu keyboard 

the equivalent of the teacher viewing the students raising 
their hands to interrupt-. What she sees in front of her 
before the class starts is a heading form, identification 



number and ncu^TC, Nov; with this liandicapped child 
entering tho clci5:s, he types his identification number 
and narao on tiic keyboard; that he is present in the class, 
cind us each child does that, the list of names appear. 
Now Jeff wishes to interrupt and ask a question. He puts 
his code on his keyboard v/hich is the letter "P"* This 
appoars ju front of the teacher. If she wants to turn 
on the audio unit in his system she just presses a key 
on her keyboard she doesn't have to remember anything, 
the coniputcu" has immediately cut through the operation. 
As soon as she gets on the keyboard, a light goes 

on, on Jeff^s terminal, and a microphone is then alive. 
Dut he cannot be heard unless he presses down on the 
button, so he has the option of having or not having a 
live microphone in front of him* He must, if he wants 
to talk, press down on the button. As soon as she hits 
that coding "A-2", another code comes up This 
tells the teacher that if she ever wants to turn off that 
microphone, that ^ s what she presses. So she has control 
on a responding or raised hand, as it were. In this 
particular example, we have cameras located in the 
student's home. Jeff now wishes to have his camera 
turjied on because there is something he wishes to show at 
his locabion. He goes through the same procedure, only 
presses the letter /*C'* on his cable trans, and then the 
teacher decides whether to turn on his camera. If she 
does, the following will be seen. There we have the 
television, there ' s Jeff at his terminal, and he is now 
in communicatioii witJi the class through their individual 
sets. It's got to be extremely important in the case of 
a handicapped child with an individual watching. We'll 
see more of this on the video-tape of a live teacViing 
condition v;here we have tv;o handicapped, homebound 
children who become communicative with each other via 
the system. 

So this is the way an audio-^video can be made to occur on 
a two-way cable. In addition, Jeff has entered answers 
to the questions on this keyboard. He can thus take a 
tost and he answerecl "true^* to question number 1 and 
immediately the information is displayed • 

COLIN MacANDREW ; 

Can they go outside the program and say, watch a film 
by calling up the film from the computer. 

ilAROLD KATZ ; 

Yes. They go on another channel, 'phey can leave. In 
fact that becomes one of the interesting parts of "What 
m can a child do to control the set?" while you are 

trying to make a measurement. In a sense, they are 
sending a message from the terminal that happens to be 
a mass of certain question.^. There is a more commercial 
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cipplicatioiu Here's a cane wiierc people liave seen 
morcl\:nKl iso advertised on television and wish to put 
their order in* 'I'hcy use a keyl:)oard to order a catalogue 
number v.iiicli ap[-^earr> on the screen* You then see the 
catalocjuc number and other information that he has put 
in, then he has an opportunity to decide whether he 
v;ants to confiriu the order and make the purchase or 
cliango his mind. He hits the asterisk and thereby confirms 
the purcliase. Now in the system you sav; before, every 
viewer could see that same alplia-numeric information while 
lie's ordering. 

There is one other capability in the terminal, and that is 
the ability to send a limited message of about 16 characters 
to every i.ndividual terminal. And each terminal is different 
and each message is different. Here, for example, we gave 
tlie instruction "enter your ID number" only to this specific 
terminal. So you can present an individualized message by 
your ov;n television set to each person. Now, when he 
enters his number, the computer reflects back to him what 
he has entered so he has the opportunity to verify what he 
has done. I think that later on in the discussion of 
audience measurement we will see tliat the facility of the 
individual to project on his own television screen one line 
of alpha-numeric information allows a new mension of 
audience measurement. 

At the head end this is tlie computer conf iguraL You 
will notice tliat it is not very much in the way of. i rdware. 
These are small mini-computers which are relati^-ely inexpen-- 
sive, and control large nuinJ^ers of people. This is disc 
storage for all the information concerning the people on 
the cable as well as tliose messages they have put in through 
the keyboard itself. This particular disc has something 
like one million words of storage. 

So that's the brief description of the capabilities of the 
two-way technology and how it is currently being utilized. 
In this afternoon's discussion I would like to indicate how 
we might use these various parameters here for audience 
measurement. 

WILLIAM G. DARNEL L : 

Does anyone have any conmients? 

WILLIAM CLENDENON: 



I'm just sitting here breathing hard I I might comment for 
the moment about things that are going on witli closed 
circuit television as opposed to cable television. I'm 
currently working on a contract for the government to make 
a Rur\ to determine the degree of interest in the 
Exi "ranch for inner^-city closed circuit television 

as a ^*nt communications media. Wide-screen color 

O closea v.ii television has been around for a while and 
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entrepreneurs soiling sportincj events and things like 
that have developed a system, but by configuring on that 
to provide two-way audio it becomes a viable tool, and that 
is tlie kind of thing tliat we arc looking at now. We see a 
system that would bo a network providing service to the 
departments and agencies and the Executive Branch. A 
contract net, a permanent net, to be activated at the same 
time every day and the users could be in any department or 
agency. They could use the system for any format or scheme 
that they wanted. Every department and agency has their 
own thing going. We see the system as not only a media for 
communicating from the seat of government to the area, branch, 
fields, districts, other levels of goveriu^ient , but we also 
see the system being used for communications between the 
government and those segments of the community that have 
common interests, like educators, labor leaders, civic 
leaders, and things of this nature. So closed circuit 
television is nov; here as a management con\munications 
medium, out of the entertainment field. 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER: 

Sortof increases the difference between tlie people who 
are on the net and the people who are off the net, doesn't 
it? Increases the difference in access to government. 
The people v;ho are off the net don't have the same access 
to goveriiittent as the people who are on the net. That's 
going to cause a problem. 

WILLIAM CLENDKNON : 

Well, a user of the netv;ork, once he had reserved the 
network for a particular time would proceed as though 
he was convening in the other conference. He would 
develop a forraat or agenda, and he would send a flier 
around to the people that he wanted to attend and request 
that they present themselves at a certain location. So 
to say that people are excluded from conununicating with 
the government — we imagine that in some period of time, 
perliaps in a year or two year period, there are going to 
be a lot of people in the hinterlands that will communicate 
with the government. We are not going to do away with any 
conventional channels just because a new system has been 
added . 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

I just make the observation. 
WILLIAM CLENDENON ; 

All right. That's about all I can add. 
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WIIJilAM G. 1)ARN1:lL: 



The primary advance, hhon, as far as teleconununications 
is concerned, in through using cable or possibly through 
using other alternatives adding an interactive raodo 
of some form or another. And from the point of view of 
researcli/ and the point of view of studies/ it provides 
you with a data collection mechanisnr, it provides you 
with a means of restructuring your program as you are 
going through the developmental phase, 

B. ALLEN )3L'NN ! 

It can provide you with more than that, I think. It 
reminds me. a lot of computer-aided instruction and some of 
tlio v;oes of that industry, I'm not directly in it, but 
my impressions of it are that in the beginning, there was 
a fe].t need by the people wlio designed the software for the 
media and the hardware to be able to, largely through the 
combination of the software and hardware, control the 
subjects^ to be educated by controlling the materials to be 
presented to them. That industry has not fared too well, 
and at the scime time, I recently read of an individual 
talking about computer-aided instruction in which he 
changed focus completely. Rather than try and take on a 
formal instructional mode with the subject, he made available 
to the subject a large number of presumably interesting and 
content motivational modules or packages, so that the subject 
covald, through a communication device, communicate v;ith a 
central controller and call on the things tnat he wants to 
soo and deal v.^ith.^ Conceptually, this changes it completely 
around that is, 180^ away from tlie starting point. 

It v;ould seem that in television a similar kind of change 
could occur, rather than thinking content-v^;ise what the 
6 to ].l year olds want and need and how best to design 
programs to fit their needs. These prograius could be 
ii:ioduli2ed into small packages of five or ten minutes 
duration with various kinds of interaction, and leave it 
to the kid to pull out what he wants to do and see. Th^^ 
frequency of the use of a particular module might become 
a very interesting measure of design. 

BERN ARD FRIEDLAMDER ; 

I think you have put your finger on something that is very 
important, and tlie distinction that is not adequately made 
is this term "mass media". A lot of people think of mass 
media as only broadcasting to a lot of people all at one 
time, but what you are really talking about is flexible 
use of mass media and dividing up your audience and dividing 
up options. 
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It ri^ally is, and it could be a tromendous switch in con- 
cept. A fcv; minutes ago, T was getting a little confused 
by the largo number of factors involved in the conversation, 
I wonder/ soractimos, as I think of commercial television 
whether it is a question of research or a question of 
utilization of existing knowledge; whether it is a program 
content problem, or whether it is a problem with technique? 
But the answers to all of these questions have almost be- 
come unessential if in fact technology of the two-way cable 
interaction and the "switch--on" concept gets into play, 
because that could become the driving force to the point 
where commercial T.V. may well be the development of program 
modules and packages v/liich are paid for by frequency of use. 

HARRY FPJ^NCTS: 

You're talking about a totally wired system. How does this 
concept adcxjjt to the existing system today of transmitters 
and reception? 

B. AL LEN B KNN; 

I, am talking about something a little different. It would 
bo,»^ transmitted, but it would be called on specifically by 
the user. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL ; 

Whfjt would you cal] that, "trial and error", "random choice", 
"switch channels"? 

B. ALLEN BENN: 



Technically speaking, this is v;here it gets terribly 
interesting from the computer point of view, and that is 
where you do have to go beyond any computer. See, computers 
can store a great deal of information. Also, they have very 
sophisticated software that can be used for an extremely 
sophisticated index so that an individual can literally do 
anything, such as talk to the computers, and be indexed into 
tlie kinds of things that he wants to participate in. He 
talks in plain English - what do you v^ant to read? Shakespeare? 
Do you want to see a cowboy movie? Do you want to see an 
animated v;hatever? You can have a virtual library of pro- 
gram modules that are available. Once you break through the 
concept of tv;o-way cable T.V. with large computers at tiie 
end with a large number of channels, it seems to m.e that the 
whole problem may shift ... 
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There arc forms of this in use today. My kid's high school 
has a dial select television film system so they can dial 
one classroom to a central bank and pick out tlieir film. 
It doesn't work too well, but it's there • 

HARRY ril/vHCIS; 

That's fine for a person at a secundary level of education 
and up. But v^;lmt happens to the kids of six and seven? 
They are reaching out and touching the world for the first 
time. Tliey are running into things that they have never 
heard of or experienced before. Ilow do they become, selective? 

B. ALLEN bENN; 

I have a friend that teaches English at Catholic University, 
and I asked him about the possibility of automating libraries 
to make tliem more available. His reaction was that English 
profopisors like to go to the stacks and brush up against the 
books, and they couldn' t do that v/ith an automated system. 
But it seems to be that they uould very v;ell go up to the 
stacks conceptually, and you can't go to the stacks concep- 
tually today. Perhaps the six and seven year old kids can 
be guided conceptually too by very simple language for it. 

WILLIAM MILLARD: 



That's the idea behind individualized instruction in the 
elementary schools which is now becoming more wide spread. 
It is not called computer-aided instruction by a long shot, 
but they are learning packaqes and modules of various kinds 
which arc made available, usually under a teacher's general 
guidance, but also witli a learning resource center with 
enough material that the student may pick and choose. 

Bill, now that I have the floor, for the record's sake I 
might refer to one or two things that Dr. Katz said that 
have to do with previous' practice in audience research. 
It is not alv;ays the case that audience research or 
reaction to programming is done in auditoriums where 
people are taken out of their homes. ^ In 1955 we did 
that kind of thing in Puerto Rico. Last year, in Mexico, 
and also in the States that kind of procedure has been 
follov/ed; that is, going into the home with equipment and 
getting the reactions on an instantaneous moment-by-moment 
l:)asis to test tiims or test commercials. It is also the 
case that test films are not always shovm continually. 
You do very often shov^/ tliem, interrupt them, and have a 
short discussion at a point, and then go on to the next 
part, and interrupt again. Very often it is helpful to 
have a curve or profile of the complete film and the audience 
reaction to it as a whole before settling upon the points 
where the interruptions are made and the discussion is held 
or the reaction solicited. The participants may be in their 
homes in the natural viewing situation, or wherever. Some- 
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thincj Llicit troubloB \\\o a little bit abovit the discussion 
so jLcU* i£3 thcit it lias been so diffuse. Wo have been talking 
about television and children. If we had been asked to talk 
about tho reaction of children or people to books, we'd say 
whose books? What books? V7hat kind of books? If pertaining 
to art, what ];ind of art? V^liat kind of dimensions of response 
are wc talking al^out? Tension? Are wo talking about compre- 
hension? Transfer afterward to other things? The unit of 
discussion has been so broad that if any of us were asked to 
do research on sometliing we'd say, what specifically are we 
talking about? What units of presentation? 

It seems to me that we have to get dov;n eventually to a 
specific type of stimulus, and not just a specific type of 
program, because within programs there are all kinds of 
stimuli, Also, v/e haven't talked about the characteristics 
of the medium of television. One of the things it has done 
as a medium i.n use, at least in the instructional area, 
(possibly the educational area, too, but certainly the 
instructional area) lias been to take a pr^estigious figure 
like a professor or an instructor and reduce him to a 
relatively small image. I svispect that's one reason that 
the tests of instruction by television and instruction and 
control classes without television have shovm very little 
if any difference in learning because the impact upon 
the student, of having this figure who is normally live and 
breathing reduced to. almost a puppet, has not been taken 
into consideration. What happens if we use the system you 
wore speaking about a v/hile ago large screen, color, where 
the professor is blown up four times his normal size and 
given, by American standards where we sort of like bigness, 
a prestigeful presence? What happens then, if this is the 
way in which the m.edium is used? 

V^e haven't mentioned anything about the visual supported 
by audio. The comment was made earlier that sometimes 
there is presented a silent film accompanied by a teacher's 
"comments" which sometimes gets the teacher more involved 
and the class more involved, and lends life to it. Years 
ago it was determined that if you have one stimulus video- 
wise and the other audio^-wise, some people follow the one 
and some people the other and there is a confusion • 

Then v;e talk about the frequency of repetition. I remember 
back in 3.954 or 1955 which is a long time ago, the Gallup 
Robinson people in talking to Westinghouse said, "Look, in 
effect, when you put a commercial on the air, you're 
instructing the people about your products", and they said 
by our going around the next day and asking people what they 
remember from the night before, we're getting a measure of 
recall, and we can tell how well you're instructing people 
by how much recall v/e get. And then tliey showed an instance 
of 60 seconds where Betty Furness, I think, made one or two 
points three different ways about something, their new television 
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sot I. I think* Then they luid a comparable thing about 
refrigerators and in it, six or seven different points 
were made only once. The fellow said, "Look/ if you make 
the same point in various v;ays it is going to be remembered. 
If j'ou make many points once, it is not". Well, this is 
pertinent to our concern with children and learning and 
the instruction of them. But it is a characteristic not 
so much of the medium, but the way in which the medium is 
used. But it's tlie art that goes into the medium, or may- 
be it's the art that goes into teaching — even parental 
instruction which is so very unsystematic and where there 
is not real repository to draw from to find out about 
these things. I have the feeling that a tremendous amount 
of researcli has been done in the last ten to twenty years, 
but I'm not aware of any one source where it has been pulled 
together and organized in such a way that persons like our 
broadcast friends could draw upon it for use in production* 

Now there is another major factor that maybe we shouldn't 
even talk about, but let me mention it anyway. It is a 
tremendous element in accounting for the fact that so much 
television has been done that is irrelevant, that is dull, 
that has been poor. And that is the absolute reluctance 
of creative people to use the research techniques that are 
available to improve the work which they are doing to 
measure, if you please, the extent to which their objec- 
tives have been achieved. Screen Gems is one of the fev; 
companies that has put a ^ researcher on this. The researcher, 
over a period of time, has been able to make friends parti- 
cularly v;ell wit)i director;; who allow him to test their 
material along the particular dimensions in which they are 
interested; namely, audience attention and the ability to 
win interest. Nevertheless, most creative people feel 
that research is a threat and that a statistician is going to 
tell them how to write their script v;hen, in fact, a creative 
person could look at tlie results of something that has been 
presented to the audience, and prc-test it if you please, 
and see where to leave the script or film alone, and see 
where his intentions were not met and get to v;ork creatively 
to fix that problem. 

Very specifically, a couple of years ago the Junior League 
sponsored a 15 minute film on juvenile delinquency and had . 
it pro-tested. The director, only under the promise of addi- 
tional funds for x^e-editing the film, was persuaded to edit 
out certain parts which turned out to be very dull, and 
incomprehensible to the audience. It was about a baseball 
game. It had great s^T^ibolic meaning to the v^7riter, but 
notliing was happening on the field and tli*': audiences 
didn't like it-- and this edited film with a changed profile 
v/ent on to win some kind of national prize. You know, a 
great film on juvenile delinquency. Here is v;here a creative 
man was forced to use research to edit his creative effort. 
Sesame Street is the great exception. As I understand it, 
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roiiOtnrch was u^cd in that procluctiou. >3ut as a psycho- 
logical barrier, I thiiilc the problcia of croativo people 
using their researchers is number one in dealing with 
production groups. 

SHELDO N FISHKR! (Observer) 

I want to get into a different area for a moment. I'm 
concerned with the fact that I still don't see building 
sets in the schools, I know that tliey build in tape 
recorders. I know also v;hat we can do with two-way 
communications, satellite conuuunications, and large screen 
color, and EVR if it is lialf as good as the publicity, but 
I have a funny feeling that "they ain't using itl" I 'in 
worried about how we are attempting to use what we already 
liave out there before we come in with some more sophisti- 
cated gear that is also going to be put in the closet. 
My favorite horror story is in Endicott, New York, where 
they have a complete closed T.V. system and a rather small 
gymnasiuiiw They use the closed-circuit T.V. to handle the 
pep rally and the rest of the time it sits, as of four 
years ago. I v/as wondering how many closed-circuit systems 
have been put in the schools that aren't being used because 
nobody really knows how they work, and because there is a 
problem of standardization and different configuration so 
tliat they can exchange with other schools, so every school 
system lias it's own series of video tapes — fJnglish I, 
or Chemistry I, and we keep duplicating the stuff and it 
still isn't being fully utilized. I would like to get some 
answers. How do v;e utilize stuff that we already have and 
expand it to my special field and Mr. Miles special field, 
Manpov/er Training? How do we get this rolling before v;e 
start pumping in new technology? 

MAR VIN ACK ; 

Maybe one of the ways is to ask wliy it has not been used 
more extensively. 

SHELDO?^ FISHER: 



I suspect that somewhere there is the lack of standardization* 
MARVIN ACK : 

I think we do a great deal of many things. I don't know 
what determines why a show like the juvenile delinquency 
show should win an av;ard, but I have had some vivid exper-- 
iences recently; for example, in the new area that's 
concerning everybody Drug Education. I have become 
rather convinced that drug education is probably the 
' v;orst thing in the world. That is, no matter what you do, 
if you take the position that drugs are very bad fdr you or 
if you take the other position, "I'm only going to talk about 
the chemical reaction to drugs", in each case you increase 
^ the use of drugs. Until someone t^lks about tho ethical 
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or moral considerations in drug usage or personality 
relatiny to your first question about specifics, I 
really wish we could get into our input something 
about humanistic concern in what we're going to measure 
in terms of what are we going to put in. At the moment, 
\s'o are all talking about a specific definition of education? 
namely, the input of instructional media, or instruction. 
And I'm not so sure tliat that's an acceptable definition 
of education. 

LILLIAN AMDR OSINO ; 

Back to your question. Some of the leaders, in encouraging 
the use of television for school programs, are dropping out 
because the programs have been so bad. 

nAR OLD K ATZ; 

Is it the progrcim material itself , or the fact that (and 
we keep coming back to it) it is the passive involvement 
and they will turn off that program as they may turn-off 
any other T.V. progran:, 

L ILLIAN A MB ROSINO ; 

No. The program mciterial is bad because tlie peoi:)le v-^ho 
write for the school programs in this country were led to 
believe that it is a low status field. And there is a 
tremendous cimount of duplication, 

SHELDON FISHER ; 

In educational T.V. r whoever has got the show is the writer,' 
the producer, the director, the artist and the star. In 
commercial television, that's ten separate jobs, and I 
think that that makes the difference. 

LILLIAN AMB ROSINO; 

It is not a matter of the definition, it's a matter of the 
atmosphere. 

VHLLIAM G . DARi^JELL: ' ' 

Then we also have a programming problem in the sense of 
v;hat you can offer even in the case of split cable, or in 
the case of totally interactive programming. 

OBSERVER; 

I think v;e're pulling away again from this gentleman's 
question. Really, for a conference of this sort, a central 
point to deal with before we go into more sophisticated 
technological utilization advances is the question, "Why 
haven't the schools of this country used the incredible 
amount of hardware that they have purchased and which they 
are storing right now? VJhy aren't teachers comfortable with 
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that oquipracnt? Why aren't principals comfortable? Why 
don't school decision-makers take advantage of the tech- 
nology that has been developed so far?" Until we can cope 
with that kind of problem - the framing system, the software 
systems, or whatever, in terms of the people who are 
relating to kids in the classrooms on a day-to-day basis, 
this kind of conference isn't going to be very useful. Is 
it going to be what you'd like it to be? 

BER NARD FRIEDLANDE R: 

There's a subtle point within what he just said. We're 
here ostensibly to measure audience reaction. And we 
think in terms of the reaction of the children. But the 
children often have not mediated between themselves and 
the program source. Yet, we have to be prepared to evaluate 
the reaction of that mediator,* whether it is a teacher or 
a program selector for the region, or public television 
networks, so the people v^ho make the administrative decisions 
as to what constitutes a program for the children really 
are a part of the audience measurement problem. 

HAROLD KATZ; 

The question that he raises regarding why people are not 
using all the materials and the equipment that has already 
been constructed, assumes that there is something terribly 
good about it and we have to force people to use it. May- 
be people don't learn that way. 

OBSERVER ; 

That's the way I think you ought to look at it: whether 
it is pre-recorded material segmented in 10 minute elements, 
or people have access to a full bank of 1000 films, is that 
really what will be educative? 

OBSERVER ; 

I think we have to look at the way they make the decision, 
too. Sometimes you have a veritable banquet of technology 
available for educators, but educators see it sometimes in 
teirms of the cliche, "multi-media". It's like in the 
1950 's, they hired a guy to run the AV department. He 
let out cameras and film strips and whatever for the teacher 
who was hung--over that morning. I think we have to somehow 
examine the people v;ho are purchasing the equipment and are 
using the equipment and what is happening to their process. 
I suspect that m.any times they are dealing with the equip- 
ment as children use a toy without really realizing its 
full potential. This certainly will affect the kind of 
decisions they make about what they purchase and what they 
don't purchase. 
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V^ILLIAM G - DARNELL; 

There secerns to be a natural split in the environments in 
v;hicl) television is used: they might be termed "formal" 
•and "informal" environments, such as the formal instructional 
settiny (where there is an organization, agency, etc., 
responsible for the use of telovisio]i) and the informal 
home setting. This division might help in terms of getting 
to a differ-ent question. There are a variety of issues 
that one becomes interested in when one is looking into 
audience research, one of which is selection. That is, 
what causes a child to select and stay with a given program, 
assuming that selecting and staying with the programs are 
necessary prerequisites to more esoteric issues such as, 
are you changing structures, are you cultivating, are you 
in fact instructing? V7e may argue the morality of progrcim-. 
ming or the... nature of content to be offered, and we may 
argue what it is that we should be instructing or offering 
through the program* But there is one point where we can 
begin, and tliat is, it has to be selected somehow and called 
out by someone. In the home, we can identify the component 
part: the parent and the child, both of whom are involved 
in tlie selection. In the institutional setting, in the 
school or in the training program, there is a diffe^rent 
kind of mechanism taking place. Here, we know that there 
is someone oLhor than G to 11 year olds involved in 
selection. So there is a question, what is the normal 
selection mechanism? 

SHELDON FISHER; 

Well, I think again you are getting to the heart of the 
matter; that is, selection has something to do with the 
mental set of the administrator towards the use of the 
media. He may view it, and I bring up a McLuhanesque 
cliche, in a linear fashion. So v;hen he sees multi-media, 
what he sees really is a book that is somehow automated, 
and he is going to use it that way, and he is going^to 
select his progran^iiing that v/ay, and he is going to select 
his equipment that way, and if we are going to make a 
crack in that, then we are going to have to somehow re-* 
organize these perceptions about how to use this kind of 
hardware and softv;are, 

JACK BON D; 

But aren't we concerned about the effects? The administrator 
makes these selections. You knov; he can get away with it 
for a certain amount of time/ Education has gotten away 
with it for about 100 years, now, in presenting something 
in the classroom between 9:00 and 3:00 in the afternoon, 
and the public has paid for it. Now tlie public is saying 
"Look. I've reached my limit* Now I want to know what I 
am buying". And so they are beginning to ask, they are 
beginning to look around from the standpoint of what is our 
O effect. We see an increasing crime rate, and we say, ''is 
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this caused by E^eeing violoncG and the like on IW, , which 
wasn't available to the rural farm boy 50 years ago?'' 
lie didn't really £5ee the kind of organized things that we 
have boon prepared for at this point. V^/e used to be 
involved in a diCfcront kind of situation. Kids went to 
school if they wanted to go to school. When they got tired 
of the environment and the life that was in school ^ fine. 
He went and did something else^ but we are faced with a 
situation in which the child is put in an environment* He 
now watches television. We have the lower class kind of 
situation that was alluded to earlier. Why does he do 
this? Because his enviroi^ment doesn't allow him to get 
out and do anything else, 

SHHLDON FISfihVR: 



It seems to me that I listened to as much radio when I was 
at school as my children watch television. Didn't the radio 
have that much of an impact on us? Didn't the *'CBS School 
of the Air'v/hich came on Monday, Wednesday and Friday? I 
heard it in school. Is television really that different? 

EVERYON)]: 

Yes. 

WILIJAM G. DARNELL; 

Isn't the difference a positive one? 

BERNARD FRIEDL ANDER: 

The di.f.erence is all embracing. It is a v;hole new 
dimension of life; it is a substitute experience, it is 
a vicarious surrogate life the children lead now, so it 
is expediently greater with T.V. than with radio. It's 
not a difference in quantity, it's a difference in quality. 

COLIN MacANDREW : 

I wonder if I could suggest two basic reasons why media 
isn't l:)Ctter utilized in the school system. The first 
is a problem in the aims of the school and the philosophy 
of the school. On the one hand, the uses of television and 
radio programs are for motivating and interesting the child. 
They are interested in student learning. On the other hand, 
if you are a principal or teacher, your vital concern is 
with National Average Scores in Reading and Arithmetic. 
That's the kind of measure that you're going to be judged 
on. It's examination based; rote learning based. There 
is a very great conflict there, and much of the material 
that is being produced is not relevant to the practical 
aims of the school. 

The other problem is the massive teacher training problem 
involved. The teacher training institutes are not preparing 
the teachers to conceive of themselves as "managers" of 
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student luarning. They are still trained to be "teachers". 
But, if you want them to be able to use the media, they 
have to have some concept of themselves as managers of the 
instructional process. For example^ in a Washington D.C. 
University there is a Center for educational Technology 
no, course of which was a mandatory part of the training 
of undergraduate teachers. I would suggest that these are two 
i major reasons why the programs and the media are not being 

used. It has nothing to do with whether or not the media 
are successful in attaining their objectives. It has more 
to do with these outside factors. 

BERNA RD FRI EDLANDEJ^ : 

I would just like to point out that this problem is 
probably going to be more intense in the future than it is 
now; that is, the confrontation between the availability of 
technology and the utilisiation of it. We are sitting 
around here talking about all the gee whiz stuff that can 
be done and you can go out and manufacture it in the next 
three years. But at the same time, the input of new people 
is slowing dov^n because of the change in the employment 
picture and we are going to have the same old teachers 
rather than a constant high population input of new teachers 
every year, so v/ithin the next five to ten years that is 
going to lead to a real conflict between available innova- 
tions and innovations that are executed at the classroom 
level « 

ALLEN BENN : 

That*s absolutely true. Until you reach a threshhold where 
the media becomes overwhelming; that is, it is quite likely 
and certainly possible that once it becomes extremely 
interactive at the student level, just to plug into the 
media means that v;e lose the selector problem and the teacher 
problem and the administrator problem. One decision is made; 
that is, to do it or not to do it. Once that decision is 
made, then a lot of the problems you're talking about go 
av;ay. There is no "in-between link". 

BEmjARD F RIEDLANDER : 

I would never minimize the power of the existing establish- 
ments to interfere with the onset of a change of this nature. 
It may even be a good thing in the long run. 

JERRY MC NALL Y: (Observer) 

I would like to make a couple of comments based on our 
experience in the field with motion picture film. I believe 
that v;e really ought to be talking about motion pictures 
because I don't think that the children of the ages we are 
talking about care wliether it's coming through a Super 8 
machine such as ours, or through the tube, or a picture on 
Q the wall. The fact that it's motion picture makes it work. 
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My bacj is television. Out of frustration I went into 
the education, production lousiness in film and we do have a 
system in 150 to 200 classrooms riqht now teaching young 
children the Kncjlish language and it works. It is 
taking Mexican-American children on the coast and the 
Texas border w!io, by the time tliey had picked up English, 
were beyond the point of getting back into the mainstream. 
Uovf , within one year they have not only learned English, 
but they're using it. I submit to you the two reasons why 
it works. One is that cv^3n those children are exposed to 
coimiiercial television and it becomes competition in that 
classroom every single morning with the poor teacher 
and I say poor teacl^ier even though I can criticize him, 
too. But generally speaking, I think their tragic situation 
now is when they say "good morning, children" and open up 
the book becciuse they are looking at a bunch of children 
that probably saw "Bonanza" the night before. So they are 
mentally competing with production — not v^;hat was in the 
production, but tlie production itself, 

So what I hope will happen with this seminar because I think 
that you have a great opportunity, is that two vitally 
needed ends will be put together. This is what we tried 
to do, and I think that we have been somewhat successful. 
Vie took tlie needs, and that's when someone sets a goal, and 
I think we need one here before we get away froia the real 
fundaiaental goals of the needs of the children — whatever 
they may need from you experts who have' ^ent your life 
learning how to understand the problems and the processes as 
much as we can at this point document. I think you experts 
should go to the television production people and tell them 
that here is the kind of input that we need in your productions 
and then essentially go away and let those people do the job. 

Now this is exactly what we did v;ith our system. We had top 
people in the language v/orld lay out the goals, and then we 
said "fine, you have done your job", and we turned it over 
to the television people so that two things have happened. One i 
we didn't vary from the basic goals needed by the academic 
world. We didn't allow that variation. We told the producers 
what they had to produce. We did not let the academic people 
get into the production business, because it isn't their 
business. 

I submit to you r^ight now that the problem with public 
television genei^ally is the fact that the amateur is trying 
to do a professional job. And you cannot compete with 
Hollywood when it comes to putting the film together. But 
what I hope might come out of this is a genuine effort to 
put together these two vitally needed things. One is that 
it is necessary to get into the area of behavior in par- 
ticular, as well as the academic v/orld. 

What is it that is lacking in television today? I can 
name a number of things and then put the onus on the 
television people, because I have been there for 20 years 
and I think they are capable of doing j.t. Then I think 
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thai you m.icjht come out uith somotliing that would have throe 
rot^ults: One is that the children ,v;ould look at television 
because it v;ould be exciting; tv;o is, if the right material 
is put in/ children will learn from it - I think we are all 
convinced of that. Thi.rd, you might have a better chance 
of doing a genuine research job because then you can research 
and test against the material you want to put in. One of the 
problems, it seems to me, with testing general television 
from an educational point of view is that it wasn't designed 
for that purpose, 

JACK BOND : 

One problem that we bumped into in looking at a number of 
different kinds of films and trying to use them in some 
educational way was we had the coimnent from one producer, 
"V^hy did you make this film?" and the man said, "I don^t 
knov7, I was there and I had film in my camera and I shot 
it and put it together and it sells," 

JE RRY MC NALLY : 

That's exactly my point. 
JA CK BOND : 

But that was his criterion. 

JERRY MC NALLY: 

That's because nobody in the academic world, or whatever 
world it is that we want to help provide the guidance, told 
him one solitary word about what to put in the film. Now 
maybe he wouldn't have listened, and in that case he 
shouldn't be used. What I'm saying is that there has beeii 
a terrible comraunications gap between the academic v;orld and 
the conuiiercial educational world. And the closest thing 
to putting them together has been Sesame Street and perhaps 
our own material. 

SHELDON FISHE R: 

I think. one of the recent pro})lems the salesman that comes 
in a school system and he says, "I have a video tape machine 
that only costs $3,000, and for a few dollars extra you get 
a camera, you push the record button, and you make anything 
you want." Nov; Be],l & Howell never told you that. They sold 
you a projector and you v;ent out and bought the film. But 
the video-tape salesman says that for $3,000 you can make 
your own tapes, and they are doing it. I think this is 
where the problem began. And if I could pass a law, I 
would take the record circuit out of every machine there 
is and let the professionals have the record circuit and let 
the amateur have the playback. That would solve part of our 
problem. 
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WILLIAM G. I)A1»n:LL; 

Given that we sit down and define the objectives for 
producers; in other v;ords, we are v^;illing to get all o^f- ' 
our knowledge and strength to say that these are the 
kinds of things that should be offered, and then turn 
them over to a producer to do that, we are still leaving 
him a long way from objective to actual programming, 

Sesame Street wrote up a set of objectives which were very 
lengthy, detailed, and very acceptable to a large community 
too. Yet, as I understand it in that particular situation, 
they tried to go a step beyond and that is essentially what 
got a lot of this going. They try to assist the producer 
by takii\g research or our knowledge, whichever it is, and 
translating it into a workable form for the producer. The 
question came up before, "From what distance and angle do 
I shoot a bee?" Another question came up in the terms of 
attention in patterning. Do I want to maintain them at a 
high-level of interest and activity, or do I want to create 
dips and changes? It is an art^ but even that art is in 
need of information. 

OBSER VER; 

I would like to jump in here while v;e are on the subjects 
It seems to me that we have a sample here of the state we 
have readied right now where the industrial lobby is far 
in excess of the educational lobby. People have sold a 
lot of hardware and in so doing have sold the public on the 
idea that technology is hardware, which is a lot of baloney. 
If we are talking about technology, it seems to me v;o get ' 
back to the Conuaission ' s second definition of technology 
which involves a total systems development concept, and it 
seems to me that when you are talking about audience analysis, 
you are getting into the first step of systems development 
whicli takes this whole concept and puts it into a perspec- 
tive where the hardware becomes the delivery system for 
particu].ar instructional goals. It is developed out of the 
cooperative effort of many people who see instruction for 
what it really is and what it really can do. In so doing, 
it puts this thing in a much better context. We hoped that 
this would be the seminar which would kick off the beginning 
of this kind of effort and start to turn this whole ball 
gcmie around. Essentially, hardware is developed out of 
instructional media rather than the hardv/are manufacturer 
going around and selling the people a bill of goods to say 
that this is necessary and needed by the public. 

HAROLD KATZ : 

The comment that you (McNally) made about the teachers 
competing against the T.V. show the night before is another 
technological problem. A new technology provides television 
with another source of education ~~ the television set. 
So in a sense, the classroom is physically outmoded. 
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JHRK Y MC NAU iY; 

I don't think that is in question. It ia outmoded in 
many ways. 

HAROLD KAT Zi 

Then perhaps tho classroom has to be extended into the 
community more in tune with the technology of information 
delivery, 

WILLIAM G. DARNKLL : 

And if v;e are talking about opening up the classroom, we 
are then talking about moving the selection function back 
down to the kid and out of the organization. Let's try 
to get back to these 6 to 11 year olds. 

We have talked about the problems of selection as interfered 
V7ith by some superstructures, and therefore we should deal 
v;ith the question of the superstructures themselves. We 
are also talking at the same time about clearing a lot of 
that structure away as far as education is concerned. And 
so what I would like to do is try to keep our focus on the 
6 to 11 year olds. In terms of objectives, there is a 
problem. But I'm not sure that we are about to define the 
objectives for instructional television or define objectives 
for conuaercial programming in this particular session. 

Maybe what we ought to do is pilot something by saying, 
"Here is a set of objectives. Let's work with this and see 
where we can go." Whether or not it is film; whether or not 
it is interactive television; whether or not it is mass 
broadcasting, I think that what we've done in terms of 
conversation and comment leads straight to it. That program 
segment is equally important whether that program segment is 
part of a cable, split cable, interactive television network, 
or whether that program segment is a film in* a film series 
or whether that program segment is being broadcast over the 
comjiiorcial or public station. This brings us down to that 
program segment, and it seems to me that the -place where we 
are putting togetlier that program segment seems to be the 
place v;here a focus should be at this point. 

Harry, does that make sense? 
HARRY FR AHCIS ; 

Yes, I would like to sec us address ourselves to continuous 
prograjnming . I would like to see us look at the design 
techniques for specific programming to be broadcast on mass 
media conuAunication, such as "Sesame Street", such as our 
own show called "Hello World", sucli as "Hot Dog" and some 
of the other tilings that v;e have talked about. I would 
like to see us try to find outT how and \jhy kids react to 
various segments in these programs. I think when we go to 
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a clcisjsroom experience v;e have the option, whether it is 
exercised or not, of being able to interrupt the audio- 
vi.Gual rccitcition and getting feedback from the kids to 
the instruction. The instructor can stop and explain 
things. And we're talking about something completely 
different in commercial brocidcasting and educational broad- 
casting as v/c mentioned earlier. We are talking about 
a somewhat captive audience, I think, Dr. Ekman did a 
study on children's movements in time with actual television 
programs. I would like to know what you discovered, 

WILLIAM G, DARNELL : 

This afternoon we are going to get into a lot of the various 
experimental studies, 

HARRY FRANCIS; 

And we have talked this morning about interactive tele- 
vision v/hich I think of as Eutopia, But we are not - talking 
about Eutopia, We are talking about today, here, now. The 
existing system lias millions of peqple .all looking at, or 
having the potential to look at,\exactly the same thing at 
the same time, 

MA RVIN ACK ; 

You also aren't talking about the reality of the audience 
- that you have and the danger that whatever you produce may 
come to the same end as the educational television shows 
that are not *being used in the public schools. 

Regarding research, you can take Piaget's research and find 
that there are certain stages in cognitive development that 
children go through. Children seem very similar. That's 
a product of the kind of question that you ask. Had you a 
different type of question, you would have been aware of 
the enormous differences between children, not the similari- 
ties. There are two contradictory trends going on in 
American education at the moment that I think may have some 
relevance to what you want to do and study: one is the 
accountability, behavioral modification v;here some external 
source determines v;hat is educationally sound. Then you 
present it to children. You get the best educational view 
but there isn't that much unanimity among educational 
research as to what is correct, etc. Okay, then that is 
seemingly what you are going to do. You are going to 
present something that is "educationally sound" . 

The other trend in American education is to decentralize 
not just the schools, but the classes. The teacher is no 
longer the center of education. The child is the architect 
of his own curriculum. He makes the decision. This has 
just completely taken over in England to the point where 
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abouL 70 percent of all the Brj.tish infant schools are 
operated on this free basis whore there is no set curriculum; 
whore the child comes in and determines what he wants to do. 
And this is coming more and more in the United States. There 
are nov/ institutions that are training teachers for this 
type of identification. We have our contradictory trends, 
but if you decide to go one way you may find that your 
audience and your market places are going in a different 
direction. 

HARRY FR ANCIS ; 

I think we have to build our discussions on the similarities 
in children rather than the differences. 

PK RCY TANNEN riAUM: 

Why? 

HAiRR Y FRANCIS ; 

Because we are a mass audience vehicle and I'm not going to 
change the character of this — we are a mass audience vehicle* 

PERCY TANNEMDAUM; 

I think V7hat we have been getting this morning is maybe the 
fundamental dilemma of the whole broadcasting system, since 
its inception, and that is the notion of creating a homo- 
geneous product for a heterogeneous audience that is going 
to be there v/hether you like it or not. There are different 
ways for the system to handle it. One is to try and put it 
all into one shov7, which is ridiculous. The other is to 
offer a variety of shows within our existing broadcasting 
systcia. Later on, when this ter!hnology for more massive 
selection possibilities is provided, we will be able to expand 
on it. But in most metropolitan areas, you have six, seven, 
or more channels available. For those now served by com- 
mercial cable television, you can have even more. At hours 
like 11 o'clock at niglit, they are all showing the same news. 
That's my choice --not 13 different things, but tv;o different 
things: news or not news. I have a little variation v;ith 
this man's face or that man's face — but it's the sanie 
news off the same wires. I'm not trying to be facetious. 
They are fighting \7ith each other for the same audience - — 
that is the nev;s time slot. At 5 o'clock in the afternoon 
they are showing similar, not radically different shows for 
children. We should somehow adapt the existing broadcast 
system, which isn't one show for one audience, but '-N" shows 
available at a given time, so that some degree of selectivity 
could be introduced for the viev;er, not for the producer 
here, but for the viewer, so you are competing for not the 
same audience but for different sub-audiences that exist. 
They do exist. It's a rare occasion that we have had a 
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larcjo c?noucjh plurality of aucUoncc. 

A proiudcnt's assassinatioii/ the first Apollo flight/ but 
not the last one by the way, where the audiences divided 
up and watched a hockey yamc or whatever else may have 
been on and wo should yivo tliat decjree of choice to the 
children during their audience hours. 

HARRY FIWNC IS: 

This would be ideal, 
PERCY TANNKNBAUM: 

V^ell/ that's v/hat's being offered. Why is it not possible? 

SIIELDOr-j FI^niKK: 

Because we are going by the lowest common denominator. 
At five o'clock in Washington D.C. there * s the largest 
audience, they get the spots on and that is where the money 
is. 

HARPV FRANCIS; 

An that is exactly what our problem is I We have to go for 
tl^e big numbers because television is so expensive! 

PJ:;RCY TANNENBAUM : 

Maybe the very fact that you just stated is why none of 
you are going to be an educational force in this country. 
I don't dispute your need, 

^!ARVJ■N ACK; 

If you want to appeal to what is common in children, and 
I understand this very well, you look at Saturday morning 
broadcasting which appeals to the sexual and the aggressive 
instincts of the derivatives of things. But when you are 
speaking of the cognitive interests of the children, these 
all vary. That is where cliildren differ. They don't differ 
in tlieir sexual and aggressive drives. All of us contain 
that sort of thing. But we are enormously different v;hen 
we speak of all of the varieties of ego functions because 
by this time, all life experiences wliich are different for 
different children have produced a variety of interests. 
So when you ask, what is common in children, I'm afraid 
that what is common is the baser instincts — the competi- 
tiveness, the kinds of things that we don't necessarily 
wish to encourage. But if you really want to encourage 
learning, I think you are going to have to find some 
variable tecliniques. 
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ilAHRY FRAflClS: 



Rigliti and as soon as wo start cjoing at the sub-aucUenccs ; 
and as soon as wo start doing a half liour ^;ho\v on how the 
bee flies and really appeal to those kids who liave some 
desire to loam cntomoloyy, we're fragmenting our audience 
to whore it's no longer saleable. 



PKRCY TANNENBAUM: 



From what you've told us, you're fragmenting your audience 
anyv;ay. They are not all watching the seime program. 



JERRY MC NALLY; 



This may be your basic problem. I was with you guys for 
a long time and why must you television people program 
not less than 15 minutes. It's old habit, I think if you 
submitted to these gentlemen more flexibility right here 
today and say, for instance, take the half hour shov^ that 
bombed and got cut up by the cartoons across the street, 
(and that used to happen) and say, "alright, gentlemen, 
you tell me the general areas, and we'll put in five, 
five minute proyrcirus, beautifully produced, high budget, 
audience gems." This should be done because we are 
talking about children that we know from our short film 
series can't necessarily sustain a half hour even if it 
is good* Children move around too much. There's some- 
thing tliat I don't think has been used in commercial 
television as a technique. 



HARRY FRANCIS: 



Yes it is. You are not av/are of it because we are a 
little group broadcaster and we carry, very little profile, 
But we're doing this in our group production that all of 
our stations are putting together. They are very short 
and are very episodic and they run the wliole gamut of 



enrichment. 
WILLIAil G. DARNELL: 



We sliould talk more al:)out this attention span in children 
which has been referred to. What is the attention span 
once v;e get to six year olds? 



MARVIN ACK: 
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I'm afraid we really don't know very much about the attention 
span in children. For example, I've worked with the ghetto 
children for a long time, and ajnong peers, tlieir attention 
span is very short and they are very active, etc., etc. On 
the other liand, in Kansas City we have established an open 
school, really, that is near a school where last year some 
kids threw a teacher's shoes out the v;indow and said "If 
you come back tomorrow, that's v;hat we're going to do to you.' 
But we ran this open shcool and had no trouble after the 
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cliildrcii learned to usg froedom and to differentiate 
between freedom and licenne^ etc. The result v;as that 
sometimes a kid would work three solid hours on a 
topic. And I think vs'c are revising our v;holc psychology 
because we are recognizing that what \ie thought was innate 
in a child was a product of a situation we put them in, 

Let nc point out that I do systematic measurements and I 
would like to testify that Marvin is right. I've got 
records of nine month old infants in their cribs playing 
with an automated system we give them for 3^ 5, 6, 7, 8 
thousand seconds a day to hear things that they like. 
You can't say that children have lov; attention spans. 
It just doesn't wash. You've got to measure what you 
give them. Find ways to measure it and you will find out 
what's good and v/hat isn't. 

HARRY F3;ANCIC: 

Vie need you to tell us how v/e can relate this to television. 
WILLIAM G. DARH ICLL; 

Is attention span related to material? 

B ERNAR D PRIKDLANDER : 

Absolutely related to material. But- the one thing you 
have to be careful of is that attention span is not by 
itself necessarily a good thing. As Harv (Ack) says, you 
don't necessarily v;ant to appeal. If you're interested 
in support of culturation of the child, you don't want 
to maximize what he tends to attend to. That would be a 
mistake to get that notion across. You want to measure 
attention, but you don't want to appeal to a gross 
i^roperty of attention and nothing else. 

WILLIA M DARNELL; 

But as attention grabbing as ''the roadrunner and the coyote" 
for example, is for the kids, can you sustain that level of 
attention for a long time? 

BERNARD FPIEDLANDER : 

Well, you might have to measure day after day with com- 
parable materials and different materials, and also put 
other factors into the evaluation, 

PERCY TA NNENBAUM ; 

Not only that, but when you say "can" you mean "is there a 
real upper limit" maybe he can be trained to, is the 
suggestion. Let's not mix up performance, i.e. what kids 
do, what broadcasters do and what educators do, with compe- 
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tenco or v;hat can bo done. Wo made that mistake in the 
study of lancjuacjos until it was finally cleared up. Now, 
1 don't know v/hat's good for kids to do, and no one else 
around uj^i knows. If that^s their attention span, then it 
may be a limiting condition and a developmentally limiting 
one, so you can't go beyond that. 

BERNARD FR IEDLANDER; 

You can^t deal with this value-free question, either, with 
the pretense that you can get numl:)ers out of a computer and 
think it's a value- free answer - it's absolutely inadmiss- 
ible. You've got to make personal value judgment which 
represcint your standards of what you think are wholesome,' 
desirable or not. 

WILLIAM G . DARNELL : 

Are selection and attention related? 

BERNARD FR IEDLAHDER ; 

They sort it out. If they don't want to attend then they 
reject it when they are given a choice. 

PERCY TANNKNBAUM; 

I don^t know how you can separate them operationally. 
Selection is a measure of what they are attending to. 

WILLI AM G. DAm^ELL: 

In terms of channel switching and program selection, I 
don't know whether or not this is the nature of the child 
6 to 11, necessarily, to select a" program which holds his 
attentiov* for that 30 minute period; or, given this crea-- 
ture is slightly active and t]ie like, whether or not he 
might more sporadically select a program in terms of its 
attention holding, whether it is more low key, etc. 

PERCY TANNENDAUM : 

Some will. Some v;on't. v;hat do you do then? You're still 
looking for general answers. All kids at all times. 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER : 

It's very, very specific in tlie graph I sent you. There's 
a specific age relation. 

FRANK FURBUSH ; 

I think Scott Ward came up with some of that same confirmation. 
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It scfiiius to mc bhat the area in wliich we can make the 
most iiupact will not bo in changing coiamercial televisioni 
which is going to take more tlian the efforts of this gene- 
ration to dO| ))Ut in changing the operational procedures of 
educational T.V. The teacher has a varj.ety of short subjects 
she can use to play back on EVR, either through the station 
or through a closed circuit system, and get more impact 
througli the already existing ETV channels than if we tried,, 
to get commercial television to restructure. Commercial 
television is operating tlie v;ay they are for very dollars 
and cents reasons. But their posture towards a degree of 
restructuring at thir> particular point 

MAUTY STFIN : (Observer) 

I would just like to say — I work for NBC — yes, we are 
interested in inquiring about what we can do to change our 



SHELDON FISIIHIU 

On the v;liole, 6r' on Saturday morning. 
MARTY STEIH: 

I just want you to know that I'm here today to learn and 
to understand, 

SHELDON FI SHER: 

Because the 5 to 6 o'clock afternoon period is not NBC time, 
it's the local stations time, Tlie local station in Terre 
Haute, Indiana is not about to throw out the afternoon movie 
which brings them $300 to give something that's educationally 
sound. That's where they get their money, NBC's time to 
really operate is the prime time in the evening and on the 
week ends. Part of the evening just got shrunk by an hour, 
every night. On the v/eekends you are delivering, but you 
are delivering cartoons. They're the ones that we had last 
year, but essentially still cartoons. Although "Take a Giant 
Step" is a giant step forward, 

I think we would be willing as commercial broadcasters to 
throw out the afternoon movie if we had another vehicle 
that would attract audiences ot the same size, 

SHELDON FISH ER: 

We're back to size again/ you seel 
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PEKCY TANNIiNDAUiM: 



Of course, v/hat if I tell you the nature of the thing 

is that siy.c and good education are negabively correlated 

What do you do then? The hell v;ith education, right? 



DEm>lAUD FU IKDLAN DER : 

But you don't know the cost factors you have to confront. 



PERCY TANNENBAUM: 



I know them fully well. I'm not pointing to an individual 
or to a particular network. That's the problem of the media. 
You say, v;hat good education could we provide given that we 
could still make or maximize our profits. 

HARRY F RANCIS; 

You're absolutely right. ^ . 

PERCY T AHN ENBAUM : 

And you're putting a limiting condition, and that's fine, 
but it may be that you can't do any better than you are 
doing • 

HA RRY FRA NCIS: 

It may be but v;ould certainly like to try. 
PERCY TAN^!ENDAUM ; 

Weill the first thing you might do is to experiment more^ 



HARRY FRANCIS: 



Let me get briefly on our soap-box, get back off of it, or 
even knocked off it. We are into commercial broadcasting 
because,' ^1. we want to make money, 2. we feel an obligation 
to serve our community, and there is not to me the disparity 
between serving our community and making money. I think 
v;e can do both. But we've got to have the money before we 
can serve because we are private enterprise. It is as simple 
as that. 



a ALLEN BENN: 



Another factor may begin to enter here when we discuss making 
profit and serving the community... I think the FCC is looking 
at what is being broadcast according to measures of diversity. 
I think that's one of the subjects now that economists and 
the whole field of economics is dealing v/ith - the diversity 
of broadcasting 
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But tlie FCC still spends loss than half of its time and 
money on television. The FCC is still pi-epondei:antly 
conceiMiing thop.Relvos \7ith radio and what it carries. 

13. AL LEN B ENN; 

All I'la sugcjcstincj is that there is a wl^olo new field 
that is developing which may become embodied in a regu- 
latory ciyency wliich might begin and be actually obliged 
to see tliat those people be diverse. Furthermore, • once 
they have to be diverse, other kinds of monetary questions 
come back into it . 

TINKA NORBE; 

I think you will get diversity faster through cable than 
you will through the FCC. Ten years from now the country 
will ho pretty well wired up. 

WILLIAM G, DARNELL: 



I v;ould like to continue the discussion of content and the 
selection mechanism. You started to suggest earlier that 
due to the background experience and the like of the 6 to 11 
year old, content is beginning to play a role in his selec- 
tion. Is content in terms of what we are trying to communi- 
cate? In terms of program format? Or is it tliat the kid is 
responding to animals and people, etc. rather than cartoons, 
etc. Is that the kind of content we're discussing? 

MARVIN ACK ; 

I'm not so sure that I can answer that. I'm thinking of 
ideational content , for one thing, and conceptual content. 
He is becoming more socialized ; much more interested in 
people generally. 

WILLIA M G. DARNE LL; 

Is it for example, that our 6 to 11 year old audience isn't 
there on Saturday afternoon? They just don't happen to be 
there at that particular point. 

EK ^M HERTZLE R; 

One of the basic elements of progrcumning is that you create 
your audience. If you want to put up a radio station that 
plays all rock music, you would have an audience that wants 
to hear all rock music. If you play classical music, you'll 
attract that audience. You put on a show that the kids want 
to watch and they v;ill watch it regardless Of whether it's 
Saturday afternoon or Monday night. 
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WILLIAM pAKNilliL; 

Kemembor, though, ho is cjrccjarious, socialized, active , 
animated and this is his afternoon out. He has been 
constrained by the school situation all week long and, 
typically, by the liomo situation in the evenings. 
There is your audience gone. 

ELAM HLRTZLER; 

Thirty years ago Saturday morning was tlie tine for 
sociali/.ing . 

WILLI AM G. DAR NELL; 

Saturday morning for the 6 to 11 year oldc^ is v/hen he is 
typically available. It has been proven. 

KLAM HERTZ LER: 

Of course, the medium has been there for a number of years 
and he has been conditioned. 

WILLIAM G. DAHM ELL: 

Is that the case, or is the medium searching for the time 
when he is available and found that this is when he is 
there. 

RICHARD GIDEON: 

In terms of weighing your audience, you could put on nine 

shov/s in both time periods, and if you put a show for 

children on Saturday afternoon, you will not get the 
audience . 

V^ILLIAM G> DARls^ELL: 

Audience analysis is multi-level but in terms of 
when the audience exists, this is one area where 
been reasonably successful. 

HARRY FRANCIS: 

And does it really make a difference? 
WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

As to when they are available? 

HARRY FRANCIS : 

No. Someone alluded that we move our programming for 
children to Saturday afternoon. What*s wrong with doing 
it Saturday morning when they are available? 



measuring 
you have 
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WILLIAM G. DA RNELL 

It scorns to ine as tl^ough programming sliifts depending on when 
the audioncc is available much more readily than the media 
can create a change, 

MARVIN AC K; 

You're talking aboutr.socio-cultural factors that are different 
from social economic 'aims, 

PERC Y TANNI^NRAUM : 

The kids, after all, feed upon each other. It starts out 
that you fiaid when your audience is available, and then the 
audience yets conditioned • Sunday afternoon was dead broad- 
casting for adults, children and everybody else until along 
came professional football on Sunday afternoon^ the men 
can't be taken away. Did they create their audience? The 
audience went to the program. It wasn't available ten years 
ago, and suddenly it's all there. Nov; it's Monday nighty 
Saturday night. The audience for football was supposed to 
be dead but it isn^t. Now we have it seven days a week, 

K LAM HERT ZLER; ; 

If they started showing all the football games on Saturday 
morning at nine o'clock, you'd see children's habits change 
like crazy. All the Dads would be home Saturday morning and 
the kids would be out to play. 

PERCY T ANNENBA UM: 

V?hether you're fortunate or unfortunate enough to live on 
the west coast, football is at ten o'clock in the morning. 
VJcll, I adapted readily, It took me one Sunday to catch on. 

OBSERVE R; 

In this discussion I think that one thing has been missing 
all along? that is, at home the manager of instructional 
technology is the parent. I think that a good deal of 
attention should be paid to the degree that parents have 
control over the situation and their' problems in the 
learning process. They control the T.V, set, they buy the 
T,V. sets, and I think the industry jis indebted to the 
parent in directing a good many of their messages to the 
parent instead of the child. A good many times ^ also, 
not only the child watches these programs, but the parent 
does also. And this many have a great bearing on the child's 
attention span. 

JERRY MC NALLY: 



In that point I think it would be foolhardy to put the 
best kid show you ever developed opposite the highest rated 
soap-opera, because the kid wouldn't have a chance. So we 
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lenrii about a lot of fac ten's in television. It may be a 
groat priXjraiU; and those kids may be dying to see it- . . 

PKRCY TANNENDAUM: 



They have multiple sets, a trend v^hich is increasing 
JERR Y MC NALLY : 

Yes/ it is increasing; but if there's a color and a black 
and v;hite, the chances are they are hooked on color. I 
think that's a major concern. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

Are there some kifovms of that order? Does color overpower 
bla'':k and white? 

PERCY TANNENBAUM: 



When ot er things are equal. But we are saying that they 
are not equal, you see, and then I think that there are 
other factors besides color per se that governs the programs. 

TINKA MOBBE: 

CBS went into color in a great hurry when NBC was doing it. 
JACK BOND: 

But on the other hand; there's a body of research dating 
from 1945 that shows that black and v;hite films were more 
effective in teaching instructional concepts, and the thing 
that happened very shortly thereafter was that you could 
not buy a black and white copy of that instructional film. 
I asked one of the film producers why this was and he said, 
"V7ell, we have put an awful lot of money into developing 
color films and \".^e sell black and white copy. So we bought 
the co3.or film. There have been numbers of recent studies 
that have shown that color is confusing, that it adds another 
variable; another dis tractor, to these kinds of things. So 
you have to look at the whole economic dynamics of wliat is 
going on to realize that there are a number of decisions 
made along the line that cause certain things to be available 
or not available. 

JERRY M C NALLY ; 

Te]evision gets beat over the head constantly. There are all 
sbrts of articles about not doing the right thing for a group^ 
whatever the group might be. Then you can turn it around 
and say "stay with the soap operas and get the big numbers 
and sell the high ratings", and they get criti^ied. Then you 
can also find those that will say, "well, we don't want those 
kids to be exposed to certain television programs that you 
are going to put 03a". So you really have a lot of variables* 
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WILLIAM G. DAUNHLL; 

One might argue that the socip-operas arc a cjroat educational 
experience and tliat it provides a view of a variety off home 
situations and people interaction and points of view. But 
am not sure how far I would go with that one. 

13E UN A RD FR 1 1 . D L AN Dl'] U : 

How else can a kid learn about abortions and nervous break- 
downs. 

S IIHLrX)N FISHEU; 

Vlith the ''Dark Shadows'* program last year, the kids were 
running home at four o'clock to watch it. It is very 
interesting that this show grabbed them. It was a good 
liorror story, and I don't knov/ why ABC dropped it, unless 
tlie numbers weren't tliere. But they v/ere reaching the kids 
like crazy. 

LILLIAN AM3R0SIN0: 

But only a certain age child. The younger children were 
frightened to death by it. The kids v;ould go home and *th.ey 
would turn j t on because their older brothers and sisters 
thought that it was a lark but the little ones were frightened 
to death by it. 

MARVIN ACK; 

Of twelve three year old children that I am working with at 
the moment, three of them are having dreams about the Cookie 
Monster on Sesame Street. An adult's idea of violence is 
not necessarily perceived as threatening; whereas a Cookie 
Monster to an adult is not threatening, to a child it may 
be very threatening. VJithout that degree of psychological 
insight, you are not going to understand the* interface with 
the child's reaction to a program. 

PERCY TANNKNBAUM; 

But I'm not sure that insight v/asn't included in the Cookie 
Monster. 

LILLIAN AMDROSINO ; 

This relates to a specific point, I think, and that is 
there are certainly times when kids are more likely to be 
watching than at other times of the day. We can assume that 
most children are in school during certain times of the day. 
Therefore/ I think it might help conuiiercial broadcasting to 
know for example, that the period from say 3 to 6 is likely 
to be watched by many children of such and such an age. 
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WILLIAM ,G. DA^siKLL; 

Hut this is an area that an av;l:ul lot of money lias been 
put into. Most of the work to date that has boon called 
"audience analysis" is based on this kind of v;ork. This 
is the Nielsen focus and the ARB focus. We might ask 
Mr. Gideon of Blair Television about this. For instance, 
place ad spots and the like in terms of the typo of pro- 
grains that you are going to support. In terms of the 
amount of information you have, is it there? 

RICHARD G IDEON : 

Quantitatively, ves. 

P ERCY TA NNENBAUM: 

But vvho tliey are is terms of broad, demographic categories 
such as age and sex. Who "they are in terms of socio- 
economic class isn't too clear because there are a lot 
less questions. But in terms of some of the variables 
that were raised here about psychological nature, and the 
kind of kid v;ho may be susceptible to the Cookie Monster, 
. and the kind of kid who wouldn't be, that is rarely if ever 
included (if, at all, we could tell them how to do it) . 
So the classifications are very gross broad ones; again, 
designed to look at broad audience size, 

WILLIA M G . DARNELL : 

If wo are lacking information and methodology, is it this 
finer level of detail that we are looking for^ that is, 
information on the nature of the audience via something 
other than a five character demographic spread? 

TINK A NQBBE : 

Would you like to hear a little about what the Ford 
Foundation is going to be doing in this area? It has to 
do with adults, and last spring one of our audience research 
consultants brought together a group of communications 
researchers who met for two days v;ith us. They came up with 
all of the questions that the Nielsens don't ancv^cr and v/e 
feel ought to be answered, at least by the selector. We 
ought to know more about the selector. That's our focus in 
the Office of Public Broadcasting. And so starting this 
fall, the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and the Ford 
Foundation are going to fund a five-year effort to find the 
answers to some of these questions. The effort will be 
housed at the Corporation and will involve four cities 
the first year, and will work out of the Public Television 
stations and work to a maximum of nine. Perhaps you all 
would like to be kept informed of this project, or ask 
questions about it. 
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PAUL KKMAHt 

Wluit is to be dGtorinincd? 
T INKA NORBE; 

Well, the quostiono are endless. V^hat kind of motivation 
docs it take to turn to Ulir? What's the relationship be- 
tween the U and the V? How tauch do the new stations suffer? 
How do you explain the phenomenon of tlie successful stations 
bucl\ as KQK13 and WGHH? Whether a procjram such as "News Room" 
is successful in balance? Is it because of the ' lack of good 
nev/spapers? What al:)OUt tlie total, comnunication * s milieu 
in a community? Vs^hat are the effects on the conmunity and 
its organizations and institutions of having a PTV station 
at all? I could go on and on - for example , the Corporation 
v;ants to find out if public television has a generally posi- 
tive effect. You start v;ith a definition of public broad- 
casting as the place for alternatives, a place where television 
can do its best, and then you work from there. 

HARRY FRANCIS: 

Are you going to get into program forms? And vjhy people 
are attracted to various prograiming . 

TINKA KOBBE: 



Yes, you see- the Ford Foundation started giving money to 
public broadcasting in 19 52, and $200 million later nobody 
had done one speck of evaluation. We feel that it is 
important^ not only in terms of "is anyone out there vatchi'ng". 
VJe feel that much niore can bo done than the Nielsens. The 
Nielsens liave their place, but more ought to be done. So 
with the Corporation, we are preparing to do something. 

FI^NK FURBUSH; 

What are your four cities? 

TINKA NOBBE: 



We are starting witli New York, San Francisco < Washington 
and Boston . Tn f-hp f^^^cond year Dallas , Chic ago ^ L.7\* , 
Denver and Jacksonville. That is tentative. The director 
hasn't been selected yet. 

FRANK FURBUSH: 

The big populations first. 
TINKA NOBBE; ' - • 

Yes. Our dollars are limited. 
WILLIA!vl G. DARNELL i 



Given the size of the job you're doing. 
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We're yoj.ncj (:o hcwc luncli in the room next door in 
twenty minutes. We have come all the way around to 
where I'd like to be cjoing into this afternoon. Our 
focus is on the mechanism of selection and the ability to 
structure programming — making it selective, or maintaining 
attention. Secondly wo are focused on technique in terms 
of methods of study. We are cgrtainly looking for some- 
thing more than-NielHon and something that does more than 
tell us where the audience is. We are now getting dovm to 
the mechanics of the person interacting wj.th that program* 
Sorae of the things that we will be discussing this after- 
noon relate to that. The people who have been doing 
experiments along this line will be putting their ideas 
out for discussion. We will spend this afternoon v;ith 
that before we go back to a more general *'v;hat do you need?" 
Plan to get going again at 2 o* clock as we have a lot to 
squeeze into three and one half hours this afternoon. 
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Wo have six Gop^irale discussionri that we v;ant to try to 
run llirouc]h this ai-tornoon. Wliat v;c are talking to now 
urc various resc?arch projects and experiiaents that have 
boon conducted by people ♦ Based on what they have dono; 
tlicy were invited as participants. In every case, in some 
way or anotlier, each cjoos beyond v^here v;e are* 

Dr. Millard lieads the list of individvials , so let's open 
with Jiim, 

Tliank you Bill. I have been doing audience reactions for 
about cir^litcon years, starting with the Theater Guild and 
moving j.nto coimercial work v;ith McCann Ericksen/ then I 
worl;ed for NBC. I am nov; with USIA, 

/vbout a year ago, I guess in the last three years, v:e have 
run 10,000 people through audience sessions of one kind or 
another s/here v/e have obtained the measure of instanta- 
neous responoe araong various dimensions v/ithin the college 
fcicvxltics consisting of largo lecture sections. Some of 
them in Math, Biology, Psycliology^ Chemistry and Physics. 
This was done under an ARPA grant. The purpose at that 
time vms to study v^hat goes on in the large lecture sections 
in term.s of self -learning , in terras of appraisal of presenta-- 
tion on the basis of clarity ^ and in terms of level of interest. 
So today in these few lajnutes/ there are three things that 
I v/ould like to say. One, tlie method exists, the one v;hich 
PauJ. Lazrirsfeld developed in 1931 in Vienna^ where he suggested 
that a student of -his hook up some pins and electric current 
when sl"ie wanted to find out what people thought of music. It 
was then introduced in 1937 according to the literature over 
liorc, v;it)i Frank Stanton and Paul Lazarsfeld. It is still 
used at CBS. 

Our system is based on the use of a four-point scale. The 
original notion v/as to have a red button and a green button. 
In other words, two extremes ^ middle position v;hich a person 
took or they didn't register either red or green dependent 
upon the strength of their feelings. After .some oxperimcn-- 
tation it developed that people who v;ere in that neutral 
position liad feelings, they v/ere leaning in a favorable 
direction or leaning in an unfavorable direction or negative 
direction and it v;as possible l^y using a four-point scale to 
tap those. With respect to 6 to 11 year olds^ we have done 
work from eight years up. Here is a chart and I will pass 
it around in a minute, A pre--test done in 1962 of the NBC 
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program •'Mxploring" • This is the pont-test. The pre-tcst 
tjlK)Wcd certain vcciknossos in tho format and this chart is 
the indication of what happened as a result • The four- 
point 5)oalo is soiiH.thinfj whicli I wouldn't bo surprised if 
v;ith some experimonLation and practice, six year olds could , 
handle. 

The basic assumption on which this method operates, is an 
individual can report along some specific dimension how 
he fcelf.' about what he lias seen, hov/ interesting it is, how 
clear he feels it is, it may be to say he's learning at the 
moment along a specified dimension. There have been sufficient 
studies of reliability to indicate it's a reliable instrument 
and the validity is unquestioned after these four years of 
use. There have been very few occasions when we have reached 
the conclusion that the profiles. did not represent v/hat the 
yx'oups being tested wcjr^i actually feeling. 

The charts which are presented do not consolidate the four 
responses. They are presented separately in summative form. 
For excimple, on the chart you can see the red represents 
the percent of audience watching that particular film. The 
yellow represents the percent of the portion which said they 
v/ere fairly interested. The light blue represents a little 
interested, the dark blue no interest. The reason for 
suimriing it is to give an indication of 100 percent. We 
have a built-in measure if any portion of the group fails 
to cooperate, and also to <ivoid those lines from crossing. 
If you get four or five lines crossing, it's hard to make 
sense out of it. Here then, is the color-coded instrumen- ' 
tation as it is presently developed. We use it and forget 
it. Students can take notes with one hand and manipulate 
this v/ith the other, or whatever. At the moment, of. course, 
the responses are computerized to get individual reactions 
over time from each individual participating. It makes it 
possible to cumulcite audiences; to feed this into the computer; 
to select subsamples of the women, the boys, the girls, the 
age group we want; whatever is desired. When tlie Calcount 
plotter prints something out it comes out something like this 
(demonstrates) , It seems to me that the future of analysis 
in this area lies in looking at the rather interesting re- 
sponse peittern which develops. This device, and others 
v;hich you are acquainted with, convert feelings during an 
experience into an X-ray of that experience. And this 
X-ray v;ill characteristically shov; certain patterns. We can 
see a few of these charts. This one is presented simply to 
show the reliability of the same film presented to two 
different groups. Here's a pattern v;hich is characteristic 
of the presentation of three or four panelists, and whenever 
a certain panelist spoke, this is what happened. He had a 
personal appeal or cliarisma which caused audience response 
to rise v.'henever he spoke. There's a peak of interest here, 
there's one here, and one here. The same patterns. 

Look at the structure of the film. Dull parts are put in 
between, like sandv/ich filling, the story telling parts 
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which v;oro of high intcrost to tho rliildron. This was 
dono .syjitcuiidLically and it liad the effect of introducing 
tho les£;on v/itli interest; or ciosinsT it out with a high 
note, so tliat tlicy could look forward to tho next lesson. 
Tlii£; is tho kind of information that becomes visil^J.o when 
one looks at the pattern of audience response with a cer*- 
tain kind of presentation. 

This is an oJd chart based on tl^e Chrysler sponsored 
program, whicli has almost a perfect pattern for television. 
It starts witli a sharp rise in interest, it drops off 
briefly, it ))uilds steadily l^ack to a climax with a center 
midtlle conm^ercial (and you have no idea how a coimaercial 
kills interest in a television program) , At least they 
use to. These days I don't notice tliat. And then it 
begins to build again here, and climbs to a climax of interest 
hero. You have probabJ.y seen tlie theoretical burst developed 
^ in books on play vvrriting. Well, it's possible, occasionally, 
to find something that comes very close to that. Here is a 
publi.c health service film which also comes very close to an 
ideal pattern. There are "ups" and "downs" which are part 
of the creative process, but within an even higher rank. 
The final scene climbs back to a point whicli is higher. That 
is a very nice pattern. It doesn't often happen. Learning 
modules , the three-minute or f i.ve^minute packages referred 
to this laorning; can be tested. These happen to be 60 second 
commercials, but you can see that on an instant--by-instant 
response measure it is possible to get an indication within 
fairly limited periods of time where the reaction of indivi- 
duals differ. Hero is another example where differences in 
treatment are reflected in audience response (shov/s pattern on. 
space, animated). 

WILLIAM G, DARNELL; 

Who would be the audience for tliese short tapes? 

WILLIAM MILLARD; 

In tliis particular case, it was an audience v;hich ranged 
in age from 16 up. And as I say, it's possible to break 
dov;n the sub-groups. Here is a pattern of a film which 
as you see builds nicely here, drops off a little too much 
there. This v;as about San Francisco (describes the tape). 
Before different groups a similar pattern was obtained. 
You will notice they are two very different audiences, and 
yet the overall pattern v;as the same. 

This recent classroom project measured clarity for an art 
club. The measures were "very clear", "fairly clear", 
slightly clear", and "not clear at all". I hope that the 
day comes v/hen professors of technology exist, v;ho can look 
at this kind of information as it is happening and adjust 
teaching style accordingly. In terms of felt learning 
this is disastrous. This is one of those courses which 
everyone at the university is required to take unless you 
are maybe playing football, but otherwise you're supposed 
to be in. The feeling of learning something decreases 
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rathoj; than incrcoscs. 

This is also a very rare chart. Red^ as bcfrorc, represents 
the percent of sjtudonts very interested in the lecture. 
You can yuess what it was about — Psychology and Freud, 
They wore introduclncj his point of view, in this particular 
lecture, and the students were tremendously interested. 
Now in conjunction with the instantaneous response device, 
this docs not measure comprehension or real learning. It 
can measure svtbjective evaluative reports of learning, so 
it must be supplemented with other- forms of measure before 
and after, and any good research design v;ill fill those in. 
But the notion of looking at patterns — for example, there 
are two professors who lecture to the same group at the 
University of Texas. One of them characteristically had a 
pattern of a sharp rise and then a gradual drift off, a sharp 
rise and then a gradual drift off. The other had just the 
opposite pattern. He would built, make a point, the curve 
would drop slightly, and he would build again slowly, and 
then the curve v^ould drop sharply. One is an anecdotal 
. approach and the other is a more expository approach. Which 
is best ? 

WILLIAM G. DAl^^ ELL; 

I was going to ask. You made reference earlier. Bill, to 
ideal patterns. I wondered wliat the base of that comment 
v;as? 

WILLIAM MILLAR D! 

There are two bases for that comment. In the field of the 
theater it is based on the thinking of those men who have 
been involved in theater and written books about drctma, 
theater in the last five years, that interest should build 
and fall, build and fall and the final scene should be one 
of highest intensity. We'll assume that this is a "gut" 
feeling they have. The other basis for it is the correla- 
tion between patterns v;liich tend to build like this and 
retrospective appraisal of tjie experience as a whole. 
Vlhixt somebody earlier called "integrated appraisal", where 
they sort of look back at the whole experience. However, 
it may be that in the panel, for example, there is no ideal 
that J know of. I'm not sure at all that in a lecture there 
should be expected any kind of building. The whole field 
is open for exploration really. 

JKRRY HC NALLY: 

Has anything been done with younger children that has been 
repeated over a period of time, to get a comparison over 
that period of time? W.e knov; in television for instance, 
that children like to see certain things ten and 12 times, 
better than one time. 
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_WI LLIAM M Il.L^UD; 

Lately, what has been developed cormnerc .tally is what is 
^ called the *' torture chamber test". I don't have any of 
tlie cliarts along, but it's where a group is assembled and 
held for two hours watching the same 12 to 15 corrunercials 
over and over again. These have to exude some very fine 
pieces of art and they do. What develops is that some- 
times the first time and the second time through two 
coimaercials for the same product will hold at the same 
average interest level and will have fairly good pattern, 
i The next four times we'll see a fall-off in the pattern 
and trcvaondous increase in the percent that are not at 
all interested. VJithin six viewing periods, the commercial 
is dead and dull, even though at first it held interest, 
whereas a companion piece will continue to maintain interest 
and pattern will fall only slightly. The Marlboro commer- 
cials v;ere beautiful examples of the wedding of music and 
pliotography * The Schlitz people, if I may say so, had 
commercials that were very interesting the first time and 
then the audience interest plummeted. The Kellogg people 
have used humor in a commercial to hold interest very v/ell 
and used human interest in a companion piece where the 
bottom fell out. But this notion of exposing frequently 
is a very sensible . • . • 

WILLIAM G . DARNKLL ; 

One last question. The data we saw here were taken from 
16 year olds and up. You mentioned that you worked down 
as low as eight. In terms of our target which is 6 to 11 
year olds, v;hat kinds of experience have you had in terms 
of these manipulative kinds of devices? 

WILLIAM MILLARD; 

It worked for the eight to 11 year olds. I would also like 
to add 0]ie thing. A device has been developed now for 
doing this in the home. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL; 

Dr. Bond and Mr. Spaid have been doing research, some of 
which is related to the kind of work that Ed Palmer has 
been doing in the distractor analysis. As they run through 
their experiences they v;ill try to draw some differences with 
what they are doing and what Ed has been doing since Ed is 
not yet here to represent himself. 

JOS EPH SPAID ; 

I want to tell you, about the so-called computer based project 
for the evaluation "of media in the handicapped. This is 
located in Syracuse at the public schools. It is a direct 
outgrowth of a bill passed by Congress tliat provided materials 
and the media services and caption films for the deaf branch 
O „ of the U.S. Office of Education to be made available to all 
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litiii<Mcappod children* As far as wo arc concorncd, our test 
po})U.lation iii oiaotionally disturbed kids from 6 to 12 years 
old of ''normal intcllicjoncc" • The second group is educable 
mentally retarded children from 6 to 16 yocirs of age with an 
IQ range of 50 to 75, These cliildren arc students in the 
special education classes in the Syracuse school district • 

The jaajor objective of our project is to develop and test 
an evaluation system or model, if you will, which will 
facilitate media and materials evaluation for all areas of 
tlie handicapped. We feel that tlio uniqueness of our project 
lies in the fact that cliildren's responses to the media are 
our major source of evaluative i]if ormation . We develop test 
items for each piece of media based upon v/liatover that media 
is, be it a film, filmstrip, film loop or v;hateveri We 
collect data from a population of these special education 
kids in the school district via what we call, or what General 
Electric calls, the Student Response System. Later on, may- 
be tomorrow when we have more time, I have a film to show 
what the student Response System is' all about. But. at any 
rate, what this system does is provide us with instantaneous 
feedback of group or individual responses. We use a single 
teletypewriter terminal to punch a summary paper tape that 
inputs directly into the computer for analysis of the data. 

The second form of data that we collect on each piece of media 
is the attended behavior information* In our case, we have 
two graduate assistants on a projects staff that are assigned 
to record the attending behavior of students right in the 
classroom where the media is being shown. The graduate 
assistants sit at the front of the room equipped with stop- 
watches and record the number of students out of the five 
who are watching or not watching the media. This is done 
every 10 seconds. This raw data collected in the classroom 
situation is brought back into our office and punched up on 
the teletypewriter transmission to our computer. What we 
get out is an attending behavior graph which you have an 
example of on page 5 of yo^vjjr handout. This graph will show 
the percent that are attending to the given media on a 10 
second interval basis. Jack vill go into detail here 
shortly about that form. - 

Additionally, at this stage of the project we have done some 
preliminary research to interpret the possible relationship 
betv;een pre- post-^ test game scores and the peaks and valleys 
that you see out in front of you. That's why v;e've gone to 
the trouble to isolate what concept is being discussed in 
the film at that particular point. 

We have four trials that are involved in the collection of 
this kind of data that I have described. In the first trial, 
you use two classrooms of retarded cliildron and one classroom 
witli emotionally disturbed students. They run anyv;here from 
10 to 15 students in tliese classes. At the present time, 
v;e liave established the crite: ion of acceptable attending 
behavior. There is no magic about it, but it seems to us 
that acceptable attendance is 75% of the children attending 
to the media 90% of the time. If you want to figure it out 
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ari i.Iniiol ica.lly it coiugg out to about G7.5'i. If this 
criterion of accoptablo attending iy^ not attained during 
this fir*U; trial, tlion v;e never v;rito pro-^test items for 
this media. We're handling an enormous amount of film 
sent to us by the U.S. Office of Iiiducation , Bureau of the 
Handicapped. In other words, this trial is simply a screening 
device for us. Now, if the attending criterion are met in 
the first trial, then of course wo write the first item and 
tlie media goes into our second trial. 

The objective of trial number two is to filter out questions 
that wo have v/ritten but do not meet our criterion of accep- 
tability. That criterion, in our Ccisc, for acceptable gain 
on a given test item, is 20^6 gain from pre- to post--test. 
\1o can talk more about that later. Conversely, if 80% of 
the kids get an item correct on the pre-test, then the item 
is dropped because obviously .they have prior knowledge with- 
out being exposed to the message in the film, or the media, 
or whatever it is. Okay, so our sample test population that 
is utilized in trial number two is one class of primary age, 
kids from 6 to 8 years of age, handicapped/ and one class 
of intoriaediate age kids 9 to 12 years of age, and one class 
of junior high kids/ age 15 to 16. 

Let me go on into trial tljree where we bus three classes 
into our center and expose them to the media and give a 
post- tent only. (We develop pre- post-test baseline data 
by administering the pre-rtest to separate groups of kids 
who have the same age and handicap.) Now th.e objective of 
trial number three is to evaluate tlie media itself by 
examining all 5 of our data bases. Among those five we 
have the tQSt items that have met the project's criteria 
of acceptability; the attending profit data; there is 
something that v/e call "subjective comments" of the project 
staff; and tlien, teacher comments after having used parti- 
culcir pieces. Based upon the examination of these 5 data 
bases we then write a report describing what tlie data shows 
including the questions to be used with a particular age and 
handicapped group. Then we send this media into our 4th 
trial. The objective of this trial is to verify that our 
findings from trial number three hold up in an actual 
teacher-managed and run classroom. That is, the media in 
this trial that has met the project attending l^ehavior 
criteria and now have validated questions for the preceding 
trial, is sent out to 37 special education teachers in the 
school district where we administer a post- test. Now the 
purpose here of course is to verify the previous objectives 
and uses of this film in the preceding trial. 

This is a brief description of what goes on. IVe have a 
number of feelings so far in this i^rojectj and they are 
that media has an effect on viewers; tlia^<many of these 
effects are measural^le, discernablp and relevant; and 
instructional uses almost preclude the sp:dcif ication of 
goals ^nd objectives and ways to measure these in addition 
to tlie media. That is, the film must be made for objectives. 
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not l:lio rover fu; on is now the caae* Wc get those films 
in as an oxistincj piece of media and we're confronted with 
trying to figure out v;laat tlie objectives of this filiu are. 
In other word^j we are doing it backwards. Finally, viewers 
have many kinds of responses to a given showing, and Jack 
will cover some of tlie specific methods of measurement in 
this area. 

JACK BOND; 

I'd like to refer you to pages 52 to 56 of our stuff in your 
black binder. This is a rather detailed description of the 
attention behavior observation. Another term that describes 
this same phenomena is tlie "distractor analysis" that Ed 
Palnicr developed in teaching research in Oregon and has 
since applied in ''Sesame Street'l I don't know how much detail 
you want. It is all here and I don't want to insult your 
intelligence, but I wou.l.d like to point out some of the 
differences in this particular data collection frorn that of 
Palmer's distractor analysis. Palmer essentially used a 
seven-second interval because that is hov/ he could set the 
Kodak Carouse], to automatically change. lie set up a dis- 
tractor alongside the television set, a rear projection 
screen of precisely the same si^e, and he had a series of 
slides that -were projected over and over again* on a sevens- 
second interval. He had an observer that was positioned 
in a way in which they could observe the eye of the youngster 
as he watched the T,V, program. At any time that his eyes 
changed from the T,V, set and went to the distractor, this 
was recorded. Now the precise observation was made at 
every s].ide change to see if the actual change of the visual 
distracted the youngster as v;ell as what was in that visual 
itself. 

We do not set up a distractor as such for two reasons. One 
is establishing just v;hat a "distractor" is when showing 
a film in a classroom; and the second reason is, what kind 
of a distractor can you put in a classroom that will dis- 
tract when things are already going on? We believe that 
whatever is going on in that classroom is distracting, so 
we decided to see when they were watching the media and when 
they were not. We v;ent through a number of developmental 
areas here trying to v;atch all the kids and make some kind 
of systematic determination as to what each kid v;as doing 
and tlie like dpv;n to the point of selecting an arbitrary 
sample of five youngsters which were easily observed at 10 
second intervals. We have some further feelings about this 
observation at 10 second intervals. There are probably 
places in a film where you ought to up this to every second 
or every two seconds. There are other places and other films 
where you could let it go 30 seconds and obtain the same data. 
But you really don't knovv' that until you take a sample some- 
where. 
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The; liocond major cUfforonce between clis tractor analysis 
and what we are doincj here is that the "distractor" set 
up was a strange room to the youngsters. These youngsters 
were brovight into a room where the machinery was already 
sot up. V/o go to a classroom and sot up a film as though 
the teacher was going to show it, and then obtain our 
attention from that particular mode of operation. Other 
than that, the technique of getting the material is pretty 
much the same. Palmer lias used small groups of youngsters 
and individual youngsters . VJe have picked a group mode 
simply because it was easier for us to manage and that is 
what is available. 

VJe have several studies underway to look at certain things 
such as observer reliability and the like. These are 
prec3sures that are really on us by the outside v/orld from 
■the standpoint of, 'Veil we don't think one observer is 
giving you reliable information." We have observed the 
Scime youngster with four or five of us in the classroom 
and the like, and we find the observer reliability up around 
• 95, v/hich is quite high in discerning whether or not the 
cliild has his eyeballs on the screen or not. Now there is 
a degree of error there as to whether this is in fact the 
measure of wliether he is attending • We defined it that way, 
that he is, v;hatever error is in that definition is the 
measure it^self. 

CL ARENC E POG ELSTROM : 

Jack, you mentioned that what you are evaluating comes from 
the Bureau of the 'ilandicapped . Are these materials from 
Project Life, for example, or would it also include the 
evaluation materials produced comn^ercially? 

JACK BOND : 

These are mainly commercially produced films that have been 
captioned and are in the library for Deaf Education* We 
have had randomly selected materials to start on, but they 
are from the funding agency , essentially , who said 'Ve 
v;ant to know something about these materials?" So we had a 
marriage and moved in that direction. We are evaluating 
Prq4j2ct Mfe material and any other materials that come 
before us. 

CL ARENCE POGELSTROM : 

Do you find any great differences in the evaluation between 
the medium of the media? In other words, whether it is a 
transparency or 8 millimeter or 16 millimeter? 

JACK B OND: 

VJe haven ^ t gotten to the point v/here we can make that kind 
of comparison in terms of a generalization. We have some 
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coinpcUrablc thincjs. For oxaiaplc, vv'O have filmstrips that 
were dovolopcd as companion sets for IG luillimotGr films, 
those kinds of things • Mo haven't made the comparisons 
as to v/liich i:^ l^ottor 

WIU^IAM G, DAl^NKLL; 

Did you mention that you ran some non-deaf students through^ 
or were they all deaf students? 

JACK BOND I 

No, our students are not deaf and the sound component is 
there, it's just not used when it's used in deaf education, 

JKRUY M C MALLY; . 

I think you should make the point that the films were 
designed for general use before and captioned later for 
the liandicappcd . 

WILLIAM G . DARNELL; 

: I was just wondering whether or not you v;ere picking up 

differences in attending patterns among youtrdeaf students 
versus your non--deaf students where maybe the attending 
behaviors were still exactly the same level except one is 
attending to the mode of the audio at that particular point 
and bored with tlie visual, but yet still attending to the 
program as far as attending is concerned. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM: 

There's no distracting material introduced, am I right? 

JACK nOND : 

Other than that, wliat would normally be in the classroom. 
There is no designed distractor. 

H ARRY FR/v NCIS; 

So you have no control over the distractor* 

JACK POND; 

We're assuming tliat they are normal distractions that would 
happen, sucii as a fire drill, the teacher V7alking into the 
room, etc. I think you could really sum up that our concerns 
fall in the broad areas. First is our concern with kids as 
an audience in terms of v;hat they are being presented, how 
are tlicy responding to tliis, and hov/ can v/e get information 
about v;hat they respond to, Tliese are our major concerns. 
Take that film on bees. We really get to looking at it, 
and you ask kids about bees after they have seen it and they 
Q say they don't know anything about bees. But they can tell 
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you about the pretty cjirl and the other things that were 
in the film. Yet, it v;as purported to be a film on boes 
and these are the }:inds of things tliat we are finding, 
I think this war. brought up a* little bit earlier this 
morning, that what we as adults perceive to be isn't 
always '^truo'^ S'^hon you really get down to asking the kids 
about it, 

B. AhLKN BENt^; 

Have you done any studies with screen size? 

J ACK BOND : 

I did 5Jome studies about 10 years ago with screen size and 
rear projection screen size out in Oregon, In one sense 
we found the smaller screens really worked better. We 
perceived the reason to be that the person was further 
removed from the situation and the image v;as clearer and 
darker. So screen size could be a factor, 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL; 

Are there any questions? 

COLIN Mac ANDR EW; 

I was wondering if either you or Dr. Millard had discovered 
whether continuous attention was either desirable or obtain- 
able, or is the aim to get a specific pattern of attention. 
What are tlie parameters, if that is the case? 

JACK B OND ; 

We have some cliart: that fill the thing up to nearly 100% 
attention all the way through he film. In some cases, we 
are rather suspicious of this knowing that the attention 
of youngsters wanes a bit which means you sliould get some 
wobble in your graph. However, I have noticed a number of 
patterns in younger children that go on aJoout a five minute 
cycle* But that is about the maximum and then you will see 
a drop from a younger group of kids somev^here between three 
and five minutes as you go through the film. You will see 
a pattern there which leads me to believe that this is 
probably related to the kind of attention/inattention cycle. 
You take junior high youngsters in this school up to around 
seven to 10 minutes but you get the same kind of repetitive 
kind of dip and it doesn^t seem to matter what is in the film 
at that particvalar point. We realize there are probably 
three variables in observation. We are now designing some 
studies to begin to see if we can't sort them out. The 
observer variable we are trying to control by using multiple 
observers. Tliere is the actual student variable, and to a 
certain extent this is a discrepancy in the definition of 
attention. He might be non-attending visually or resting 
his eyes but still attending auditorially or just retaining 
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what, he perceives this is a scone of a guy v;alkincj down 
the road bo ho juGt non-^attcnds vuitil out of the corner 
of liis eye he seoa the scone changincj and ho comes back to 
it. Tliore are f<ictors v;o haven't gotten into from the stand-- 
point ol a technique to get down to the specif j.c details 
about the audiciicc response » We do fijid that we get different 
effects froia films. There are films that have low attention, 
high attention, o): variable attention. 

WILLIA M G. DARN1:LL; 

Do you liave varying group patterns? You have ten indivi-- 
dual kids in a room observing the film pattern, observing 
the patterns ... 

JACK BOND ; 

We have not taken the individual kid and noted their 
individual pattern and made a profile for each youngster. 
It has been a group profile with one observer for five 
children. 

CLARENCK FO GELST ROM; 

You have three variables. You talk about the observer, 
the child 

JACK POND; 

And the media itself. 

WILLIAM G, DARN ELL: 

Okay, v;e liave run over 30 minutes. Dr. Katz, how do you 
want to do this? 

HAROLD KATZ: 

I v/ould like to turn over the entire portion to Gordon 
Herring to demonstrate the video tape. 

GORDON HERRIIK^ 

I have a video tape that shows some of the equipment that 
Hal discussed this morning in action. I'm with the 
Telecable Corporation. VJe are building in Overland Park, 
Kansas a CATV plant. It has two-way capabilities as Hal 
described earlier this morning. It is one of about three 
systems in the nation that has this capability and v/e are 
doing some of the more extensive tests of two-way technology 
using Vicom gear. The areas that we selected are homebound 
education, opinion polling, shop-at-home experimenting and 
fire and burglar alarm experimenting. Probably the two 
that would be of more interest today would be the homebound 
edvication and opinion pole* The reason we selected home- 
bound was because the need existed without the necessity 

to have terminals in every home throughout the community. 
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So wo \^onl to the special education department of the 
school district and thoy supplied us v;ith toachors that 
have been workincf with several honiebound students for a 
number of years. The tv/o students that we have also are 
having their educati.on done by cable and tlie teacher comes 
to our office in Overland Park, It could be in her own 
home or in tlie classroom or wherever she so desires, pro- 
vided that she is connected to the cable. Tlie students 
that were chosen are multiple handicapped students, both 
of them having had a series of brain operations. The 
boy, Jeff Herbert, is 17 years old and has liad five brain 
operations. He has limited control of his hands and very 
poor eye sight. The girl, Barbara Winsel, is 18 years old 
and slie has been out of school for tliree years. She also 
has the same problems as Jeff has. As I mentioned, the 
reason we chose this was because of the need tliat exists 
today. Some of the comments made earlier about the 
educator being able to use tecnnology that is on the 
forefront such as this, is very appropriate, I feel, I 
noticed in my v;orkings v;ith some of the educators at the. 
secondary level that there was a great reluctance to use 
this type of medium. Until you can fully reach the point 
where you can reduce some of these fears, after you have 
them involved, then the fears will reduce and really en-^ 
courage creativity as the teacher ^vill bring the point 
up again in the tape. Witliout further discussion I will 
just lot you see. This tape v/as actually taken from a 
classroom session. (The tape is shown. It describes the 
mechanics of student/teacher interaction and a commen- 
tary by the teacher on the effectiveness of the system.) 
That tells you how one educator's attitude changed in 
about two weeks. It was really interesting to v;atch her 
because she was very reluctant before she started with it. 
Within one day, it was liard to get her away from the 
equipment and she was anxious to get more students on.* 
And this is the worst case situation because the students 
are very, very handicapped. It has also been interesting 
to watch the change in the students. 

So even though there are a lot of technologies around now 
(such as video-tape recorders in the school systems tliat 
some educators seem not to know how to use, and new 
mediums) that are much more flexible), I think they stimulate 
the imacjjination more than they should. We'll get to the 
questions in a minute but since we got into the discussion 
of con^ia^rcials and so forth, I think I should show you in 
a very hrief second hov; shopping at home can be done, as a 
way to measure a response to a commercial imiTiediately • 
(More film on shopping at home by cable television set up.) 
I think you get the idea, and we are running a little short 
on time. 

The other application that we are using is an opinion poll 
where a mayor and public officials come on and request that 
everyone in the community enter into their terminal and 
vote on a particular topic. It could also be used to get 
an immediate reaction to a particular commercial, using 
whatever format you choose from anywhere in the community. 
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Tlrl.s ciivcMS you an idea of what v;e are working on at 
Ovuiland Park. Wo kicked it off the first of July and 
wo arc Icarju.ncj a lot. I think it is a new incdium that 
a lot of us can find an application for if you start 
usimj your inuuv^cjination^ We'll opei^ it up for discussion. 

HARRY FRANCIS; 

How many children do you have, just the two? 

GORDON HERRIKG: 

We havo the two homo right now. In Overland Park, as city 
of 35/000, we have 200 such students. We are planning on 
puttincj all of them on eventually. 

HARRY FI^ANCIS; 

Will 0]ie teacher be able to handle all 200? 

GORDON H ERRING; 

No, five students — these are severely handicapped. This 
teacher feels that she can handle 30 or 4 0 in a classroom 
situation. You see, it wouldn't be limited to the format 
you see on the screen. You could have it teletyped — it 
would print out whatever way you want to do it. You could 
do it by exception — just print out all the wrong answers 
to tl^e student and she could go back and work with them 
individually, or a device such as the one displayed this 
afternoon could be put in and you could have the unit give 
a running commentary while the teacher is teaching, of 
whether or not he is understanding the material. This way 
you could extend it to v;ell beyond 30 students. 

WILLIAM G. DAR N ELL : 

Are you locked to one visual throughout the system? 

G ORDON HERRIN G: 

The v;ay it is set up right now, there is only one video 
channel, but it could have several video channels so that 
v;ith several sets, the teacher would be able to see two or 
three students. This again eats up the band — even the 
cable is limited after a certain point. It can be done to 
be observational . ' ^ ^ 

WILLIAM G> DARNELL; 

In terms of gathering the information, should it be largely 
in the digital form? 

GORDON HERRING: 



It could be observational, also. 
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IIAKOJ.D KAS'Z; 

Yes, V7c v/ill discuss hov; wo j.ntograte tliose techniques for 
moayurGmont in iviuch inoro detail tomorrow. 

I have tv/o Borious questions and a jocular one* The serious 
question: Do you think that the acquisition of the skill :of 
manipulating the torrnihala for the child at home represents 
a substantial probleuv as you get lower in ago range? 

GORDON iii :iiia;:G ; 

No. V7o have had several young kids come out to our office 
and children a53 young as 6 and 7 have the inquisitivenoss to 
come up and pJ.ay with it, and they have been taught how to 
uso tl)e terminal. 1 taught Jeff, for exarople how to use 
the terminal in about 10 minutes. 

B)::RNARD FIUKD lander : 

Second question: Is the cost factor sufficient to be taken 
into account at this juncture, bearing in mind the experio^nce 
is duo to the computer assisted instruction — which never 
proliferated out, and probably v;on't because it costs too 
much? 

G Qj^DON ItriRR ING; 

To equate this to CAI is not a good analogy. They are two 

different aniraals completely. Humans are more involved 

here. We could provide Computer Aided Instruction with it^ . • * 

DKRNARD PR IUDLANDER ; 

\')hat are the costs? How much did it cost to wire up Jeff? 
When you wire up all 200 , hov; much will it be per kid? 

GORDON HERRING : 

If you put a camera in each home, which you wouldn^t have 
to do, it would be around $250 per household. 

BERNARD FRII-DLANDER : 



You mean a terminal and a camera? 
HAROLD KAT Z : 

No, just the camera* This goes with large volume. You 
would get a Videcon camera for about $125 that would 'do an 
adequate job. You don^t need studio quality. 
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What about the tormincil and the central office stuff? 
Gouuo:? iii:rrimg! 

I tliought you were speaking isicronientally . The CITCO hub 
costs wash as you get more tenninals; and the torininal 
cost, Dr. Kilt/, tells us, will be in the range of $150 per 
terminal. ^'o with Computer Aided Instruction there is much 
more computer capacity needed and the central station costs 
do become significant at that application. 

HAROLD KATZ: 

That's a significant difference. The little mini-computer 
v;e shov/ed tliiF; morning, which controlled the system costs 
a littie less than $20,000. 

" HARRY FR Ai;CIS ; 

And that would handle all 200 instaJ.lations? 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

It will handle thousands - 30,000. You now need access to 
a much more complex computer v/ith computer assisted instruc-- 
tion. 

BERN ARD FRIEDLANDnR : 

Now the jocular question: If you ordered the v;heelbarrow 
froiTi Sears and they sent you the lav/n mower, can you 
electronically send it back? 

GORDON HKR RING : 

V^e're v/orking on that. 

HARRY FRAi;CIS: 



Does your system have the capability of handling remote 
pan, tilt, zoom? - 

HARO LD KATZ : 

Yes. The computer sends out an address to the terminal; 
each terminal then sends a command word and that command 
word can be used eitlier to turn on the microplione, turn 
on the camera, tilt the camera, etc. You can use it as 
a control word. 

HARRY FRANCIS: 



But the camera v;ould still have 
remote site. Could you control 
central distribution point? 



to be controlled from the 
the camera from your 
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nAROLU KA'L7.; 

you can command tho camera to move left, or right. Tilt, 
zoom and pan can bo incJudcd. It is not at the present 
time, but it can, 

JERRY MC NATJ.Y: 



Would that take another channel? 
HAROLD KA'IV,; 

No, All the visual information is on one channel. Every- 
thing you sav/ on the screen, all the inputs to the keyboard 
arc on a evin^jlc channel. The thing is that the byte rate 
is so hicjli, Tliousands of terminals receive commands and 
give back information . 

CARL B ECl^MAN: (Observer) 

What is this going to cost the school system per student to 
utilize? 

IIAROI.D KAT2; 

Notliing, Well, if they purcliascd the camera and purchased 
the terminal then there is a cost of roughly $350 per 
installation. Bub it could be on a lease basis. You see, 
what v;ill happen a^; we get more and more applications is 
that people will pay for the time only that they use the 
termiiial, not the terminal itself. Just like a telephone, 
you don't pay the telephone company for the handset, you 
pay them a fee everytime you use it. Eventually, it has 
to get into a large number of applications. 

CARL B IICKMAN: 

Over the course of a year it will cost the school system 
how much? Some school systems figure $700 per year, per 
student. What I'm trying to find out is, is it as expen- 
sive, less expensive . . .? 

HAROLD^ KATZ^: 

We don't have all the data in right now. The general 
conclusion v/e seem to have now is that one teacher teaching 
a group of students considerably decreases the cost of what 
they had before. They were paying something like $10*0 per 
month per student for isomeone to come into the home and 
teach the child. So at $100 per month, that's $1,200 per 
year on that one student, and that is only two or three 
hours a v;eek of teaching. So the costs are cut dramati- 
cally from what it is costing them now. 

I- 

o 
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WILLIAM G. DAUMKTJ.; 

17g'11 turn it over now to Dr, KkP^an v;ho v;ill: bo talking 
in toriiib* of alternative measures. It's a slightly different ^ 
approach than v;o'vc been taking but it ties in to where we 
v;ould like to go for the rest of tlie afternoon. Paul, 1 
would like you to take the floor. 

PAUL 1:KMAN ; 

I am interested in the human face and particularly the 
movements of the facial muscles rather than the permanent 
structural features. Most of my research has been with 
the facial muscular movements as related to emotion. The 
empliasis has been on botli normal and pathological indivi- 
duals, -I guess in about eiglit cultures, rather than children 
and interactive situations. I want to say just a few words 
about the results of those studies which provide the basis 
for the one study I just recently conducted on children '6 
facial response to televised violence which I'll then 
describe . . 

By and large we have proven that Darwin v/as right in his. 
expression of emotions book which^ unlike his evaluation 
book, has paradoxically been largely ignored v;ithin behavioral 
and biological sciences up until the last decade. He said 
there wore a Set of facial muscular movements which were 
related distinctively to emotional states and were really 
the same for all liumans. We think we have some fairly solid 
evidence now for establishing the universality of facial 
muscular movements related to six or seven emotions that we 
studied in all the cultures we've looked at. These muscular 
movements are easy to see; not too hard to measure; and, 
most people can recognize them if they pay attention. There 
is one complication, and that is that the face is a complex 
map* It can and typically does display at the same time 
more than one emotion, and that blend of emotions is what 
seems to confuse most people. But with a little training, 
that is not much of an obstacle. Paradoxically, the face 
can also be masked or disguised through habit or purposeful 
intention. We can control facial muscular movements, and 
if you care to spend the time and effort, there are ways to 
get beneath tlio mask and find out what it is that is being 
disguised. 

Nov;, why sliould one be looking at emotion in regard to some- 
thing like television prograiimiing in general, or television 
violence specifically? I^e sumably, emotional experience is 
important to the viewer. Perhaps the people in part look 
at television material because of the emotional experience 
they get. Presumably, emotional experience is relevant to 
learning in a variety of complex ways. I don't believe that 
it is as simple as saying people learn only when interested; 
or that people watch television in order to be liappy. But 
I think that emotions are the primary motivators in man. I 
Q think man anid child are interested in a variety of emotional 
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cxporioncofi* Necjativo affoctivc arousals aro often sought, 
and not just on the roller-coaster . The experience of 
difforont negative affects can be exciting. 

iixcitcinent j,s one of tlie eiaotions, but we have emotions 
about emotions. We c<3n, v/hen afraid, become excited. We 
can also become more aftaid aiid terrified and that is not a 
motivator to continue tlje activity v;hich has aroused fear. 
But excitnient can be quite motivating. People are interested 
and do I apparently, derive pleasure from the reduction of 
negative affects. People "feel so good v/hen it's over" type 
of })UGiness. And I tliink that people differ considerably in 
ternxs of which affects tliey most enjoy. Some people are 
really hot for nostalgia? others fear, temper, anger, 
irritation. Certainly in terras of looking at television 
material, both educative and others. I think one wants or 
should -consider the cinotional response of the viewer in 
terms of tlie nature of the learning process, i^^ terms of 
cntortaimnont , and in terms of trying to understand subse- 
quent behavior. That is the particular profi)^^n\ we are 
interested in; tliat is, trying to relate an input of violence 
to subsequent behavior v/hether it is aggressive or altruistic 
behavior. 

Why look at the face? VJhy not get other measures of emotion? 
There are a number of reasons v;hy one would want to look at 
the face, Our research shov/s that it is quite differentiated, 
quite f ine--grained information. You can get moment-to-moment 
sequential information. Often the subject can^t verbalize 
the emotional experience, t4any people, young people, not 
just children, have difficulty describing how they feel. And 
yet, I think you can see quite clearly on their face. Some-- 
times the observer could describe it for them, but you don't 
want to interfere with the input process. You don't want to 
ask them. You don't v/ant to make them self -conscious , You 
don't want to interrupt their business. Soiiietimes the 
person could tell you, but they don't want to tell you. The 
emotional experience is embarrassing, or for 'some other reason 
they don't want to reveal it. 

There are basically two broad methods for measuring facial 
behavior. One is to measure the movement of the facial 
muscles. You can do this off a video tape or film of 
facial behavior. It is not so easy to do it if you put 
electrodes into the face, because tt)e muscles overlap and 
you can't easily distinguish the action of the muscle group 
from the other. That's not too difficult from the surface 
appearance of tlie face, and in my laboratory they developed 
a metliod for measuring facial muscular movenient from film 
or video-tape. There is another considerably cheaper method, 
but it. provides considerably grosser data. This method uses 
groups of observers who are shov/n segments of facial behavior 
at a fraction of a second, 10 or 20 seconds, whatever your 
design dictates, and asks them to make 
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juclgments on grading scales oJ: emotion. It is possible 
to get, and typically f^o, quit o high ciyreoiaant . Then you 
could use tJio agyrogato judgiiiont of groups of observers on 
a sot of crnotion scales. The limitatioji hero is that you 
don't got a Momont-by -raomcnt information, You get infor- 
mation aggregated over a period of time and you don't get 
to look at t'ne emotion sequences. 

1 aid talking about emotion. I am not thinking in terms of 
general arousal, nor am I thinki.ng in terms iof simply a 
dimension of v/liether something is pleasant or not pleasant* 
I air. thinking instead of specific emotions such as anger, 
fear, surprise, disgust, sadness, happiness , interest , and 
an experiment which I will now describe. 

In the experiment we found these very specific emotions 
predicted different types of behavior in a child subse- 
quent to viev;ing violence. It is a study v?hich is designed 
as a feasibility study, and moreover, the facial response 
does predict fairly v;ell, as least for our boys, what they 
will do afterv;ards. The subjects were 5 and 6 year olds 
- 30 boys and 35 girls and they were taken through three 
phases of an experiment. Each child watched television 
alone for six and one half minutes. The childrqjn thought 
they were watching television just to kill time v/hile they 
waited to play a game. They saw two short commercials, then 
a tliree and one half minute segment from a regular television 
program, followed by a third conmiercial. Half of these 
children saw a program segment that included a chase, a 
shooting, a death scene, and a fist fight, unedited from 
the first three and one half minutes from an "Untouchables^' 
program. The other half watched a sequence v;hich we tried 
to match in terms of interest, competitiveness and activity 
but without violence or the threat of violence a sports 
event, a track meet, VJhile the children watched the program, 
unbeknownst to them we taped their facial behavior. 

After the six and one half minutes were up each child was ; 
taken into another room v;here an apparatus was explained to 
them. The apparatus displayed a green "help" button and a red 
"hurt" button. A cliild was told that there was another 
chi].d in the next room v/ho was playing a game that was 
attached to the apparatus. If they pressed the green button, 
it v/ould help the other child win his game, and if they 
pressed the red button, it v;ould hurt the other child by 
making the handle hot and burning the child* s hand. We had 
some evidence to believe that children not only understood, 
but believed that there really v;as another child. Some of 
their facial expressions v/hile they are attempting to burn 
the child was rather persuasive to view. 

Finally, each child v;as taken into a playroom modeled after 
a Vandura situation where there v;ere aggressive and non- 
aggressive toys, and they were rated by two observers in 
terms of aggressive play. 

In this study, vjhich was done much too quickly in terms of 



Iryincj to cfot rosults, wc usod the scktoikI method, not the 
i'ir.sL; that iy, v;o took segments of thoii^ facial behavior 
and sliov/ed them to groups of naive ob^iorver^; who didn't 
know v;hat the child was vicv/ing. The observers i^atod the 
child on some 11 scales of emotion. They v;cre gi.von 20 
second jicyjucnts, Each child was rated throe times, but 
no one observer saw a single child more than once. So we 
had to use quite a large pool. In all, several different 
emotions v;ere relevant to predicting subsequent behavior. 
Pleasantness, happiness, i.ntercst, involvement, arousal, 
anger, pain, sadness and surprise v;ere each significantly 
corrc'iatcd \irith at least one type of post viewing behavior. 
• For example, pleasantness now the results I am reporting 
are just on the boys, not oti the girls. Our results on the 
girls are strange. Pleasantness predicted not hurting, 
corrolaLion about .GO. Happiness ratings also predicted 
hurting behavior but it also predicted aggressive play. 
If tlie clnld looked happy or pleasant, that is correlated 
v;itli using the "liurt*' button more often. That is v/hile 
thoy arc viev/ing violence. Similarly, if the child looked 
happy v/hcn vicv/ing violenc;e, tliat is correlated, I think 
thcit is point 5, witl^ aggressiveness and subsequent play. 
If the child showed unpleasantness, that was correlated v/ith 
helping behavior; shov;ing sadness is correlated with helping 
bchcwior; not showing sadness, v;ith hurting behavior. 

The interest and arousal scale v/ero correlated with latency. 
That is, the more interested or the more aroused the child 
as manifested in the face, earlier in the sequence of trials 
did thoy attempt to hurt the other child. The more interested 
they are, the less helping behavior they engage in. I should 
say that helping and hurting behavior are independent of each 
other statistically; that is, you cannot pr^edict the amount 
of helping when the amount of hurting correlation is .2. It 
is not ci significant sample. But you can predict helping 
from hurting behavior from the immediate facial response 
when viewing violence. 

The last measure I'll report to you is pain. A child who ■ 
shows pain in his face v;hon someone is getting killed ^- 
this worked only in the killing sequence, not in the fighting 
sequence. If the child shows pain, then he engages in helping 
behavior • And that correlation is also about .6. 

Nov;, if you put these into a multiple regression, v;e can 
account for 75% of the variance in subsequent behavior, so 
it is not a modest relationship. Again, the immediate 
facial response shov;n while v/itnessing violence does account 
for really the majority of the variance and subsequent be- ' 
havior. 

I really only have two or tliree more points to make. One of 
these is that by and large, if you examine the data, you can 
classify our boys into one of tv;o groups. Those who respond 
with interest, arousal, happiness, pleasantness and without 
sadness and pain or fear, apparently, en joy tlie violence. For 
those v/ho show the opposite reaction, you get sadness, pain 
and fear and little evidence of happiness and pleasantness. 
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Tliuro ifi about an equal number of caclu That's very 
interesting to ub, and of course that division predicts 
wliethcr they engayo in aggressive or altruistic behavior, 
1 53 tliat stable or not? Will tlie same child v/ho looks happy, 
when witnessing anotlier violent program, also look happy? 
Is thivj really a product of the temporary set of the cliild, 
the laood? Some kind of unknown event? Or is this a stable 
characteristic of the child which is associated with social-- 
ization, parental attitudes, whatever. We only ha/e the 
barest hijit, because we did not know whether v/e'd get any- 
thing in the first place. So we di^ln't get much data on 
the children's backgrounds • But we have a relationship 
with parental attitudes on discipline. And that suggests, to 
us that we may be looking at a fairly stable phenomena • We 
tliink that's probably socially important, and I v;ould say 
at least, tliat our results strongly suggest that you cannot 
make simple generalizations about the irapact of input like a 
violent program. You have to consider the vievv^er, and the 
viewer's emotional response • \ 

IJov; in terms of the general utility of these measures of 
facial behcivior, v;ill they predict? How will they relate 
to the amovuit of information learned, the preferences, the 
consumer behavior? As far as I know, these are all unknowns • 
I do believe that this is the first study that used the 
immediate facial response of the viev/er in an attempt to 
predict subsequent l^ehavior. 

There are some problems witli the measures; they are not clioap; 
they are costly. Second, they only tell you about emotion i 
They don't tell about other things* They may be very related 
to other things, but they are measures of emotion, not mea- 
sures of thought or information gained. 

The last is, it can be inhibitive, that .1,^^ have every 
reason to believe from studies of adults .4hat if the viewer 
knows that you are analyzing his facial response, then he 
may v;ell control his facial response to increase the cost 
of your analysis ten or tv/enty-f old • That is, you will 
have to do x^xtraordinary work then to get it out. It can 
be done, but it is rare that v;e would want to. So it is 
our belief tliat in this kind of research the viewer should 
1. not knov; that you are looking at his face, and 2. if 
he is in the presence of others, then the situation should 
be such that others cannot viev; this fact. A typical tele- 
vision situation is like that; that is, people sit facing 
a screen, not facing each other (to Katz) . This is the 
reason I asked the question before about how your situation 
was set up, but that type of situation v;ould be that you 
wouldn't get much in the v;ay of facial muscular movement 
that would be useful for gaining our kind of information 
precisely because the viewer controls and knows that he is 
being viev;ed. 
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HAHOJ.l) KATZ ; „ 

That was a question of software whj.ch can be changed. 
HARRY PUANCI!.>; 

It doesn't necessarily have to be that v;ay. ^ 
PAUL KUriAN : 

No, right. Wo were, of ^course, NIMH supported and we 
got the parent's consent for this, after v;e separated 
parent froia cliild so that the child didn't know about it. 
I>iov/ there is a three page summary that gives you more 
information thaji I have said that you should liave in your 
notebook, but I tried to go quickly so as to have time for 
questions. 



HARO LD KATZ; 

You described tv/o methods of measurement: one with 
groups of observers and put dov;n reiaarks about what 
they had seen. What did you do with the video tape? 

PAUL EKflAN; 

When you have either video tape, filiu, or stills, (stills 
are really useless for this kind of research) you can get 
information about emotion by one of two routes. You can 
measure the movement of the facial muscles; the duration 
of those movements and the type of movements, and classify 
them. You get laoment- by-moment , and I really mean moment- 
by-moment data. 

We have an atlas that shows all the muscular contractions of 
the face that are anatomically possible. There are not 
that many. We break the face up into three areas where 
there is relative independence — There arc seven different 
configurations that you can get in a forehead , and that is 
really all you can do, except for unilateral movements. 



There are 17 in the upper and lov;er eyelids, and there are 
54 in the lower face. Now these can occur so that you can 
generat'^ 11, 000 different faces, but the atlas depicts 
less than 100 of these muscular contractions. 



H AROLD VxATZ : 

You are actually visually comparing? 
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Wg do t'ho. moasuroinonl: , notchiiKj against the atlas* 
Or wo actually inoasurc in terms of measuromont and 
its clafisH:j. cation with tlio atlas. And wc measure 
thu precise beginning and end. If you v/ant to look 
at scquoncoR or you want to ].ook at blends, typically 
you cjot blends by yetting the muscular movement 
associated with one emotion in one part of tlie face 
and another emotion in another part of the face. In 
doiiKj tlij.s, yor would be making independent passes-- 
three passes on the face, blocking it off* For 
example, you cannot classify what's going on in the 
eyelids j.f you can see the hrow or* lower face* So 
you have to block it. off in three separate passes. 

UMIRY FRANCIS : 

Do you still-frame this? 

No, we go down to still- frame in order to gee duration 
measures* We have a computer addressed video""System 
v?hero we can put on a visual and time address on each 
field, so we can do measurement down to a 60th of a 
second. That's all we use the stop frame for. In 
terms of the classification step against the atlas, 
you can do that usually about half --time. 

VJir.LlAM G* DARMFLL 

Is j.nterest or attention i\ class of emotion? 

PAUL l-KMAN; 

Yes. It's not the easiest one. V7ell, I wouldn't call 
attention one, we do look at whatever the person is 
looking at, the input source. But interest is consi- 
derably harder to measure than the othor six emotions 
we deal with. It's fairly easy to get it with observers 
judgment. 

:_1AUV£N ACK: 

You said that measurement of emotion usually predicted 
subsoquont behavior. But then you also spoke of an 
experimental condition where the kid was put in a room 
with a variety of toys**. 



We predicted that as v;ell. That is, we predicted a 
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subsoqudnt cigyrossivc })oliavior, I shoAild *)ccy that 
behavior in the two agcjrcasive situations, the button 
pressiu^c tost and the acjyrGssivo play tost , correlated 
with oacli otlior. But our fcicial jncasures predict both* 

MARyiN_ ACK: 

Yoa predicted the behavior in an experimental situation 
in which the subject had only two alternatives; that 
is, hurt or help. 

That's right. 

So there is no knowledge of how tliis child would react,. « 

Absolutoly--'it ' s an experiment. We have studies not 
dealing with television that are v;ithin a variety of 
natural istj.o stages utili?,ing comparable measurements. 
But this one is an experiment and the child has only 
two choices. True enough, I didn't report to you that 
there is a control group that does engage in significant^ 
ly less pressing of the **]iurt" button and less aggressive 
play than a group that sees the violent materials. 
However, there is variance within each, and in those 
who see violence, the facial behavior accounts for 
seventy- five percent of the variance. Within those 
who do not see violence, the facial response when view^ 
ing a track meet doesn't tell you anything about what 
he is going to do aftorv;ards. Now we have some theories.. 

MARVIN ACK: 

You measured the presence or absence of emotion but not 
intensity in any way? 

PAUL EKMAN : " * 

No. We measured intensity of each expression, again, 
by facial expression . It gets very technical. For 
example, there is a very complex relationship, between 
frequency and the extent of muscular contraction. 

TINKA NOBBE: 

What happened with the girls? 
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The most connorvativc way to interpret our roBults is 
to say that v;e didn't yot anytliing with them. And that's 
the way we've done it in print. The 5 and 6 year old 
girls did not difJier from the boyn in t!)G emotional 
response that we see in the face when they view violence/ 
nor did they differ from the boys in their beliavior 
subnoquen tly . They are no less aggressive, in either 
)>utton presf^ or in post viewing measures, while for 
tjte boys correlations are quite high. The 
corrolationr> for the facial response and subsequent 
behavior for tlie girls are practically not there. The 
only ones we obtained are exactly the opposite of 
what we got with the boys. In othpr words, while 
the ]:>oy who looks happy commits aggression afterv/ards, 
the girl looks unhappy. 

Now, since the results with the girls were far weaker 
and less internally consistent, v;e have cliosen at 
this point to say we didn't get results with the 
girls. We think that it may well be because the 
actors were all male, and the type of violence v;as all 
male (cops and robbers). We do hope to follow up 
on the girls to find out what is going on and- move 
down. With these measures we think we won't have 
any problems moving down to three years old, which is 
v/here we want to go next. 

HARRY FRAMCIS ; 

I have a question on your violence. What v;as g^ctually 
the sequence? 

PAUl. EKMAT^;^ 

The program starts out with , an older gentleman being 
murdered, and you cannot really see how they do it. 
They stick a knife into him, but you can't see the knife. 
A moment after that occurs, the murderer and his cohort 
start to run. They are chased by two policemen and by 
Elliot Ness and his cohorts. During the course of the 
chase, one of the thugs beats up a policeman, clearly 
establishing at that point--it wasn ' t clear before-:^ 
that he's a bnd guy. A few seconds later, he is s^ot 
from about thirty fget away by a policeman. He falls 
to the ground, and as the good guys approach him, he 
dies. There is a Qloseup of his death for about three 
seconds* There is still one thug running on , and he 
gets trapped in a room and there engages in a fist 
fight with one policeman and two plain clothesmen whO/ ^ 
after twenty seconds of furious socking and throwing, 
subdue him. And then there's a commercial break. And 
that's the unedited/ first three and one lialf jninutes of 
O the program. 
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HARRY FRANCTS s 

You wore not nble to mcikc any kind of correlation there ^ 
with the children and their viewing the consequences of 
the violence? 



PAUL EKHAN; 

There have been a lot of studies with the consequences 
^ in there or not. But that would have required inanipu- 
' lating and sliowing one group |-he film with the conse- 
quences taken out, and another group leaving it in. We'd 
be most interested in doing that. But in the initial 
study, which is all this was, we were simply trying to 
find out^ if fcicial measures appear to pay off. Once 
they do, I think questions like the one you're raising 
are legitimate. 

HA RnY FRANCIS; 

VJas this in monochrome or in color. 



PAUL EKMAN: 

All our video equipment is black and white. 

In the experimental situation immediately following 
the viev;ing, hov; about measuring the delayed reaction 
in terms of putting the children in the examining room 
two hours later? 

PAUL HKMAN; ' 

I'm not in a position to conjecture that, 

WILLIAM G. DARNKLL; 

Was their activity related to the facial expressions at 
the time of the programming? Did the activity in any 
way relate? 

PAUL EKMAN: 

There is activity. You get imitative movements, even 
from the kids who show happy responses* 
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You might montion that the kids can turn on and off, 

'J'hey don't sit there glued. They're looking up, stretching, 

}loro*s Lho Rhooting going on. Not all the kids react 

the same v;ay, and not all of the name kids react 

conr: intently the same way v;ith that content for that 

three and one lialf minutes. 

PAUL EKMAr-^: 

Right. You don't see just oi^e emotional response. You 
noe a variety of responses. The music, that is, in 
thi.B program, changes and signals to the kid when it's 
v/orth paying attention, And in they come, at the ric^ht 
music. And i hon thoy go off and day-dream at one moment, 
l)Ut v;ith the i<jht sound they come right back. But 
tliese facial responses I'm talkijig about have a duration 
of 1H,2-^ seconds. That's typical. They're not on that 
long, though plenty of time, 

HARRY FRANCIS: 

Would it bo valid to have simultaneously several kids 
during the same program sequence? 

As long as, 1) they arc seated so that they are not 
looking directly at each other, and 2) as long as you've 
got enough cameras. That is, in order to do the kind 
of measurement we do you need to fill all of your lines. 
So you'd need three or four cameras, and three or four 
recorders. You can't multiplex two or three images onto 
the one video-tape. You don't have enough detail that 
way . 



HARRY FRANCIS ; ^ 

Is there a difference betv;oen children in a group or 
v;ith their parents, and children viewing by themselves? 

PAUL Hi^nAN; 

Don't know. We'd like to know, 
VMLI.XAM G, DARNKLT. . 

What happens if a child turns his head? 
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PAUL RKMAN; 

Well, we can't see him and v;e can't measure him. We 
set up our camera so that when the child is looking at 
the screen we have him full face. Tliere is an avoidance 
response which, fron\ my point of view doesn't really 
tell us anything. You can avoid for a whole variety 
of emotional reasons. I do know that" we have a group 
of eight and nine year old girls and boys who we are 
right in the middle of analysing now, and the eight 
and nine year old girls avoid a lot more than the 
five year olds. 

qDS EKVKR: 

May I ask if any attention was paid to the changing of 
the face by the movement of the hands? 

PAUL EKMAN; 

We have done a lot of work v/ith that, and have gotten 
some very specific kinds of information on adults 
from the hand-- to-f ace contact that's useful from 
a p5;ychiatriG point of view. ' Wich the children, and 
with this particular study, we haven't dealt with 
those movements. They do occur, but we just haven't 
dealt with them. They may be fairly fruitful. But 
on the other hand, once you're up to seventy-five 
percent variance, you don't think of trying anything 
more. It's not going to be profitable and we're not 
going to do much better, 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

We have just created a v;hole room of very self-conscious 
people 1 

Okay — We'd like to move on. Percy Tannenbaum has also 
worked with emotional arousal. 

PERCY TANin':NnAUM : 

I'm not sure v;hich hat I'm to put on here. I have 
comi\Aents to make about the earlier stuff, and the things 
that were presented this afternoon and the contrast bet-- 
ween them, and then my own stuff on top of it. 
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I never did much with children. I have done more research 
with adults, infants, and monkeys. There's a lovely thing 
about infants and monkeys. They can't talk, and they can't 
understand instructions, so I don't use interest scores 
or rating scales and a host of other things that we gener- 
ally tend to use in audience measurenient . We are forced to 
• use v/liat the infants, in this case, can produce from actual 
behavior. 

Most people recall in developTaental psychology that there 
are certain technological breakthroughs v^7hich have allov^ed 
for raeasurement of preference behavior in the very young. 
We have worked with 2-week old infants on some visual pre- 
ferences and all you have to do is make them put • out some 
energy. If they show more energy output for one thing ver- 
sus another in the two chart situation, you have a measure 
of preference. In their energy output in sucking on a nip- 
ple, you can measure the differences if you an\plify that 
sucking. 

More generally, I would say the whole relationship between 
the expression of felt interest, and such thj.ngs as you were 
talking about, and attitudes such as whether people like it 
or not, is very useful — especially for commercial broad- 
casters (and even for educational broadcasters it might be 
sufficient) because in many commercial situations you are 
not really concerned with the audience that much; you are 
concerned with the advertiser. 

It's different if you're concerned whether children learn or 
behave differently before and after watching something, like 
the violence. You can't use these antecedent measures. You 
can get them, but it isn't sufficient to stop there with a 
bimch of assum.ptions I'm including watching the set. Look- 
ing behavior may have nothing to do with subsequent behavior. 
As Paul was talking about, it reflects tlie attempt to get 
some antecedent m.easures that is, correlated measures, 
with the actual measuring of facial expressions; or you can 
pick other parameters and some index of subsequent behavior. 
Generally, lay preference is in both directions when we want 
to make those kinds of statements. The others are in- 
sufficent evidence, and the jury is always going to be 
out there. It is not that they may not correlate. We 
don't know until we do it. 
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I have also been working with emotional arousal in the 
field of aggression. It is a special case for n\o of a 
more general theoretical model which is a very simple 
minded, perhaps overly sor model of how some coiiamunica- 
tionsi preferably dramatic ones/ can achieve some kind of 
effect. 

For years, you know, if you wanted aggression, you pushed 
in aggression and you got it comi'vj out. It's a nice, 
simple conjectural model. And even that doesn't look too 
simple, I guess. The model is primarily under the impetus 
of the work of Stanley Schachter, Columbia University, in 
the last decade. I'll be talking about some of that. I 
think maybe some of what Paul referred to could preaiit)le 
"'this. There were chuckles around the room when he said, 
"When the child smiled, he behaved more aggressively later 
on," and everyone expects just the opposite, Wliere do these 
expectations come from? We've built up little fanciful 
notions of the relationship that is between certain ante- 
cedents like emotional response and subsequent behavior. 
What Schachter was talking about was that emotional responses 
are generalized. They are not distinguishable. You may ar- 
gue within that. Internally, between emotional states, they 
differentiate in terms of degree. What is differentiated ' 
is how the individual sr labels the particular situa- 

tion. It says if you get stimulated internally, you are 
aware of that stimulation. I can't say that my heart beat 
v;as really changing or there was a release of certain chemi- 
cals in my blood stream. But I'm often aware of some changes 
and I ask myself, "Why do I feel this way? Oh, I feel tiiis 
way because I just saw a sexy movie." So, I'm sexually arouse 
I feel this way because I saw an aggressive segment; so, I'm 
aggressively aroused. We label these with different emotional 

. The difference is in the emotional state, 

the consequence of our labeling. 

But we took the notion of generalized arousal and applied it 
to the previous experim^entation done in the area of aggression 
Wliat the theory would say here is that the differences be- 
tween a high and a low aggressive film are not only on the 
basis of the degree of aggression per se, but possibly in the 
degree of arousal generalized arousal which we index 
now in physiological ways and which we can index in other 
ways in the future. And that in a state of arousal, heigh tene 
arousal, an individual who is called upon to perform some 
behavioral act any behavioral act would respond more 
intensively because he's more aroused. The so called "drive" 
stage, if you want for vrords . That's a simple theory. 
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Studies have shov/n that a child or adult, after viewing a 
film, can show subsequent agcjres5;ive behavior; and that 
subsequent aggressive behavior may be as much if not more 
a function of the heightened arousal produced by that film 
or TV seymojit than by the specific content per se. In this 
model, the content is relatively unimportant. Perhaps a 
more sophisticated version of this that would incorporate 
inoi*e of Stanley Schachter's notion would say, "Yes, that is 
so; but on top of that, the specific cognitive factors (the 
cognitive similarity in the film say, an aggressive film - 
and the behavior called for being an aggressive act, like 
delivering an electric shock to somebody else) would enhance 
even further that which was prodaced by the arousal alone." 
Well, as I say, it v;as a plausible model. One experiment 
that tests Vhat v;ill illustrate. I won't go into the dif- 
ferent pliysiological measures we use. VSfe have to use a 
nun^her of them because the psychophysiology of the human 
being is not a simple turn^on/turn-off phenomenon. If you 
want to measure blood pressure, start with heart rate; and 
if you want to measure blood pressure and heart rate, you 
have to call for respiration because a sudden gasp for 
breath increases heart rate. So you have to know about 
these. 

On the basis of a set of physiological measures for pre- 
testing di f f erent film materials (most of which have been 
used in earlier research and a number which v;e produced 
specifically for the purpose of this resaarch) , v;e were 
able to differentiate the degree of generalized arousaD ." ' 

From this, we selected three films. One is a sexy film 
which turns out to be more arousing, but is judged by in- 
dependent observers like us and by some subjects themselves 
to be actually less aggressive than the second filra which 
is a boxing match. This second film tends to be more ag- 
gressive but turns out to be less arousing. The third film 
is a control film and it is below the other two films on 
both arousal and the intrinsic aggressiveness. Now, if it 
were the content factor that v;as causing this, one would 
expect the aggressive film to produce more subsequent aggres- 
sive behavior. That's exactly v;hat happened. So the film 
that essentially had fewer aggressive cues did produce more 
subsequent aggressive behavior. 

Then the person is put in a task where he has to behave. 
He has to administer an electric shock. The parameters 
here are the intensity of the electric shock (which he 
can manipulate on his own) and the duration and frequency 
of shocks. Together you can make a composite measure. 
It doesn't seem to make much difference which you use. 
This general finding has been duplicated in half a dozen" 
studies . 
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Ow the phyjioloyical itself, I said it isn't a simple 
nattor, arid it's really not. Thoro arc indi.vidual 
differonccG in the degree of response, physiologically; 
but, more iinportantly , there ax*e vast and very notable in- 
dividual differences in the specificity c^f response* You 
may bo a sweater and shov up on galvanic skin response, 
and I ii\ay be a heart rot^ changer, and you may be a blood 
pressuj"c changer. We are all reacting in our own way. 
But ho\' can you compare v/hether one is acting more or less 
tlian the other when we have three different parameters. 
It^s veryr v.'ry difficult. And that specificity of response 
has shown up in wide arrays, not only in my research with 
these materi als--I *m not dealing with film. Moreover, tliere 
ai ^ patterns of response within individuals which have some 
consistency across situations, but not as much as one would 
like. So, even if we can isolate person X and he is, say, 
a galvanic skin response changer okay, and tliat's all 
I'm going to measure v;ith him to see if he goes up or dovm. 
He doesn't do it all the time. Changes do occur- in almost 
everybody exposed to almost any material. There are con- 
sistencies across individuals, but not enough. There are 
these specificities but not enough across time within a 
person. And I'm just saying this to beware anybody who is 
going to go out and get an eight channel physiological re- 
corder and go into business • You are buying a pack of 
troxible -- right now, at any rate. 

There have been a number of studies along these lines, so 
let me just sumnarize. Yes, with, more arousal we get more 
subsequent aggressive behavior. We don't put people in the 
choice situation where you do one of two things helping 
or hurting-- but we put them in situations where they have 
to do both. I won't take the time to describe the nature 
of the situation. If I deliver both punishment and rewards 
to another person, the question then is: Do I deliver more 
punishment than reward and how much under different circum-- 
stances? And the degree of both responses goes up with more 
arousal in accord with the primitive theoretical notion I 
advanced — namely, arousal no matter how it is produced 
(I don't care if it is aggressive material or anything else — 
You use humorous material and you get arousal and higher 
subsequent aggressive behavior) leads to higher levels of 
responses no matter v;hat kind of response is called for 
that is, helping or hurting. 

But, on top of that, you get differentiation. There was 
more hurting when the film was a more aggressive one (al- 
though it is not as marked as more hurting when a person 
is administering pain — in this case, as a punishment to 
someone who originally angered him as opposed to somebody 
v;ho; did not originally anger him. That accounts for much 
more variance than the kind of inaterial itself, tl^e content 
itself. 
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That's the first phase of our research^ and I'm summarizing; 
but there are a lot of little nuisances that are details I 
won't got into. 

The second phase is concerned a little more v;ith program 
variation and the kinds of questions that might concern 
you. There ara. factors -that accompany the presentation of 
violcnccron television with enough consistency to make it 
legitimate to ask the question: Do these things really 
make a difference? Do they limit or enhance the degree 
of aroiisal, if you want to look at that, or the facial re- 
sponses? And more important, do they limit or enhance the 
degree of subseqv)cnt behavior or aggressiveness, or what- 
ever yow want to look at? For example, violence is often 
presented in a justified manner. The bad guy was getting 
his comeuppance for social misdeeds and is being shot, 
hung, butchered, or whatever, as a means of meting out 
justice. Or, it's a "kill or be kil].ed" situation venge- 
ance upon an earlier personal misdeed rather than a social 
one. Say that children are not seeing violence as vio- 
lence, they are seeing it as justice and they are not 
tvirned on by the violent aspect when it is cloaked in this 
mantle of justice. Children are being shown this, that 
violence becomes a justifiable means to a justifiable end 
and they com.e home and the kid brother, a worthwhile target, 
has been bothering him and he let's him have it over the — 
head because that's what Marshall Dillon does. 

That's an over-simplified version. So you do experim.ents 
on this. It's the only v/ay to start finding out. You 
don^t ask the kids if they like it more or less, whether 
they feel more aggressive or not. You can ask him, but 
I don't trust what they tell me. You observe from a be- 
havioral situation which elicits some new behavior, and 
see if it is elicited to different degrees. And sure enough, 

in a nujiiber of studies it shov/s that varying the kinds 
of justification, you get more rather than less subsequent 
aggressive behavior when the situation is presented in 
a justified manner than when it is presented in a non- justi- 
fied manner. 

What are the consequences? Take some aspects of the NAB 
poll. It is not so had to show violence. We don't dv;ell 
on the faces of dead people. We don't see much blood and 
gore. You put these things in juxtaposition. We often 
show the violence, but not what the child has learned to be, 
the negative consequences of that violence. What about the 
effects of this? And one could argue that if you did show 
a lesson they already learned about something bad, just 
generalized bad, it may reduce the level of arousal and/or 
subsequent aggressive behavior. And we've done some re- 
search on that and it does. That is, shov/ing the conse- 
quences does produce a lesser degree of subsequent aggressive 
behavior. 
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Nov/^ another qualif icaliion . It has never produced beliavior 
I have bcien using • It is alv-^ays in the experimental task. 
I know oi no theory and no experin^ent \vl>ich shows that people 
go out and seek aggressive behavior after vj.owing the stuff; 
but, if tlioy are put in the situation v/here aggressive be- 
havior could be called upon, they are more likely to engage 
in it and engage in it with a higher degree of intensity. 
Always in the experimental context. 

More recently we got involved with the whole question of 
censorship ay applied/ in this case, to the 
excision of certain explicit materials. It started: out with 
some of the researcli for the Commission on Pornography and 
Obscenity that much maligned conmiission. Actually it 
started out in Sv;eden , of all places, where they wanted to 
take out a scene from one of their o\^?n films and worked it 
up into a kind of rationale* Most of the logic behind ac- 
tion of this kind is that the depiction of explicit material 
would be more arousing, more stimulating, and we don't v;ant 
this. Never mind the reasons, right or wrong. They say, 
"Since we don't want it, it should be censored — cut it out." 
But one can argue that by leaving it out and leaving in the ! 
cues of what it is you ^ re leaving out, you can be doing two 
things. First of all, you are forcing the person to do his 
ov;n filling in and to engage in his own fantasy. And what 

he can fill in can then be much more arousing than what you 

put in for him. But more important, from a theoretical point 
of viev7, by doing the actual filling in himself, he is getting 
more involved; and, hence, that nebulous variable of involve- 
ment-- -whatever the effect would have been^-has been enhanced 
even further by his own involvement. That's according to 
the theory. 

So we have done a number of studies, both with explicit sexual 
presentation and then more recently v;ith violent material. 
Tlie data are not always clear • I can't sunmiarize it too 
readily, but more often than not, when you leave out explicit 
materials--but always with the provision that you leave in 
the cues---sometimes you explicitly provide those cues like 
you leave out part of the movie. They know it^s left out, 
you mark "censored," which is often just enough. We have done 
things where we haven't left out .anything but we said we left 
it out. You show a sequence of scenes that seems to follow 
one another, but people are terribly bothered and there, are 
a lot of questions. They get very aroused at that point and 
start filling in some very vjonderful fantasy material. And 
maybe that's where good drama comes from. What I'm describ- 
ing essentially is an old dramatic theory, to go back to your 
point — go back to Aristotle --you give food for thought, for 
fantasy thought and let the person do his ovm filling in. 
That's v/hon he becomes really affected by the dramatic emo^ 
tional impact. 

I will describe one of our recent studies. Getting the right 
film material is next to impossible, unless you want to spend 
money through the teeth. 
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In any event/ in the film we used there \^as a fight 
scene, and people in a room. The director sets this 
up, Tlio fight starts in one room. One person has 
a knife and thoy start wrestling with one another. 
As often happens ; one guy hits the other and he smash- 
es throv^gh the door into the second room. The dir-- 
ector set it up so the camera in the first room 
remained on, while another camera' in the second 
room al5;o filmed that sequence of fighting. What 
v;e ended up with was one film for one group v/here 
wo had the first scene shot in room one, and the second 
scene v;ith the more intense fighting and kicking, 
shot with the second camera. For 'the other group, 
v^e had the same first half, but the second half 
was still shot with the first camera, but you 
could only hear the sounds of the fight, occasion- 
ally a l)ody hurtling across this open doorway or 
a fist coming up, a leg, but not the explicit 
material. There was much more arousal produced 
this second time, and much more subsequent ac^gress- 
ive behavior with the second version, than with 
the first* I'm reasoning tliey were filling in, 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



We'll take about five minutes, Dr * Ack , you had 
some corxuaents that you wanted to make? 

I4ARVIN ACK: 



I often get concerned that in research we measure what 
we can and not necessarily v;hat needs to be measured, 
with no disrespect on your research. For example, 
you are obviously in disagreement as to whether 
it is arousal per se, or specificity of the arousal 
vvrhich will produce aggressive behavior, but is it 
at all possible that it is the arousal that produced 
aggressive behavior because there was no other 
tension-reducing behavior available to the indiv- 
dual? You give a choice, but obviously any arousal 
produces tension in the individual. And it's true 
that the tension must be dispelled because it is 
a very uncomfortable sort of experience. Had there 
been another opportunity for tension reduction 
behavior, could we have said it would have necess-- 
arily produced aggression? 
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PHRCY TANNENBAUM; 

I am trying to associate mysolf with the theory. 
The theory says that any other form of behavior 
v;ould have been affected the same way, and if you 
want to call that tension reduction behavior, that's 
okay. There's a definitional problem. 

MARVIN ACK: 

« — , . — , — I 

But when we get sexually aroused in a social 
situation, we don't behave aggressively if there's 
an opportunity for sexual release, at least not 
unless you're a sadist or a masocliist. But here, 
you get someone aroused sexually with your materials , 
but the only reduction behavior is an aggressive 
type. 

PERCY TA NNENBAUM; 

That's true in this case. All I'm saying is that 
according to the theory, if provided with a 
legitimate target for aggressive behavior in a socially 
sanctioned situation, you are more inclined to do it. 
Now if you want to translate that to the open 
behavioral situation, v;ho knows? Most of us, and 
especially those in the ghetto areas, we are told, 
not only see a lot of this on television, but watch 
a lot more television and select a lot more violent 
material. These ghetto people are also presented 
in their environment with more opportunity for 
aggressive behavior. Under conditions of height- 
ened arousal produced by the exposure to the film, 
they might be more inclined when those opportun- 
ities arise. 

MARVIN ACK : 

You're right. 

PERCY TANNENBAU M : 

I don't know if it's tension reduction. I'm not 
necessarily buying that. 

WILLIAM G. DA RNE;LL : 

You mentioned six physiological measures, Would you 
just quickly run through them? 
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PERCY TANNENBAUM: 



Systaltic and diastolic blood pressure, heart rate 
changes, galvanic skin resporiso, temperature and 
muscles. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



One more question and then v;e'll move right on* 

COIj^IN MacANDREW; 

I have heard of some people doing alpha and beta 
v/ave research and when you said that your phy- 
siological parameters had problems associated 
v/ith them, I was wondering whether this would 
be an appropriate way of measuring the kinds 
of things you were after, 

PERCY TAN NENB AaM: 

I think that is another response, but not necess-^ 
arily a pliysiological response. There's a specific 
reason for looking at ^the EEG responses here, and 
the rationale built into that is that it's from 
the other physiological measures. I mention just 
en passant what may be the real pathological 
breakthrough here and that is breath analysis. 
I'm workincj v;ith a man out at the Lav;rence Radiation 
Labs who has developed a rather sensitive spectro- 
graphic analysis of any kind of effluent up to ^ 
4,000 different elements including human breath, 
and you can take a minute sample and then it analyzes 
these. The computer stores the spectrographic pattern 
for each of these 't^OOO elements and then you compare 
the presence, the absence, and the degree of. Now 
what we know of the physiological stress reactions 
generally, is that there's a release of certain 
airmonal chemicals into the blood stream. And the 
physiological responses I'm talking about are merely 
a by-product of that release. They are not a direct 
enough measure, either. But those things travel 
around, they have a very short double life. You 
have to catch it very quick. Attempts to measure 
some of the output for example in urine analysis are 
disastrous. But the breath analysis looks very 
promising, and you can detect in the volume of about 
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five parts in a million, which is about as sensitive 
as any of us can hope to be, and I^m working very 
closely with him. 

WI LLIAM G . DA HNELL : 

To move away from the physiological measures and 
back more to the question of selection, we have Dr» 
Friedlander. I'll turn it over to him. 

BKRNARD FRI I- DLANDER : 

I v/ould like to present what V7c*re doing in three 
categories, 1) The technique we employ, 2) the 
kind of data we get from children and 3) the quests- 
ions we ask in terms of the properties of audio- 
visual m<iterial and the population on whom these 
tests are run. If you will turn in your hymnals 
to this page about half way through, it will be 
much easier for me to be very quick in describing 
the data. The technique always involves a two 
choice manipulation that is under the child's own 
control. There is a switch handle which sticks 
up out of a box a little larger than a cup, and 
the subject turns the handle one way to get one 
onset of the TV or audio display, and turns the 
handle the other way to get the onset of another 
TV or audio display. The structure of the proce- 
dure is determined by what is in those two choices. 

VJe have started with our work v^?ith infants in which 
the child in his crib is allov;cd to choose between 
his mother's voice and a stranger ^s voice or 
between his mother's voice with a normal intonation 
pattern and his mother's voice v;ith a distorted 
pattern, and we have gone on into working with 
norma] base line school-aged kids, autistic children 
in institutions, mentally retarded children and so 
forth and so on. But the technique is always this 
two-choice in which the child is in control of the 
onset of either television picture, television 
sound track or an audio display* 

Let me give you some examples of the data. On the 
chart, we see the responses of the very bright upper 
middle class children in a suburban school district 
given a choice between narrative tellings of three 
stories, four minutes each in a twelve minute session. 
A kid could choose a narrative that made perfect sense 
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and was perfectly understandablo , or he could choose 
the other option wlu.ch was a story in which the voice 
intonation patterns v;ere exactly tlio same, but the 
work order was/ randomized so that the story was 
really syntactic hash and transmitted no information 
whatsoever. There was no way to derive information 
other than a nominal kind of information of picking 
out nouns and verbs. I think it's rather astounding 
that the kindergarten children, first grade children 
and second grade children made no clean differentiation 
betv;een those tw^o options. They listened approxJ mately 
equally often to the syntactic hash as they listened 
to the normal telling of the story* 

This is quite contrary to everything tliat we are told 
to believe ii"i language research about children in this 
age range because the weight of the language research 
has been on tlie competence of bright kids in the 
speed in which they learn their jrammar and language 
structures • And I think one reason for the discre- 
pancy between our results and the weight of the 
evidence of the studies is that we are dealing with • 
long sequences of input such as a kid might contact 
in school or wliile watching TV or listening to radio 
v;hcn he can participate in an attentional way by 
tuning in and tuning out. But he does not interact 
in a personal way with the language source. I think 
it is very important when we are evaluating the impact 
of TV and radio and other sources on children, including 
the live teacher, that normal and bright kids are probably 
getting far less of the units of output than the message 
contains. And if they do not discriminate selectively 
between the up-graded message and the senseless message, 
it is very difficult to see how they could be discrimin- 
ative listeners in other situations. 

When v;e get the kids up to the third grad(? and fourth 
grade and fifth grade , the graph shows that 'they very 
quickly approach 80, 90 and 100 percent clear selective 
recognition for the normal voice. 

I should say that these studies are done quite carefully. 
The bugs have been removed as well as we can remove them, 
A number of people have scrutinized our procedures and 
we have not been able to find any bugs that we have not 
thought of. 



PERCY TAN NENBAUM: 

The task is not recognition, it is sheer selection, right? 

BERNA RD PR I EDI .ANDER ! 

Yes, and then we do a subsequent probe interview* 
We find a very high correlation between the results of 
the probe interview and the children's behavior • Their 
ability to report on the difference between the two 
mossagcG follows approximately the same graph as their 
selective behavior. Do you think that it^s a faithful 
report — does that satisfy? 

PERCY TANNENBAILM; 

I'm v;ondering about the negative I can see a kid being 
able to make the difference, but still liking the 
jumbled messages just because it's different. 

B ERNARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

That's the incongruity effect, and we have great 
difficulty seeing the preference for incongruity go 
over a period of twelve minutes. Our people who conduct 
the experiments have a fairly intuitive sense of when 
a kid is playing with the switch or playing with the 
phenomenon for entertainment. We see some of that 
incongruity sampling at older ages, but we tend not to 
see that incongruity sampling at a younger age. The 
kids siraply are not tuned-into the fine-grained 
properties of messages when they are presented in this 
extended fashion that does not permit the child to have 
on-going verification check and interpolated dialogue 
and reciprocal participation in the display. I think 
that's a finding that is probably fraught witli sub- 
stantial significance in the planning of information 
displays, with children because we tend to think that 
kids are tuned in to information reception the same as 
we are tuned in to information preparation, I think 
that this data suggests that we may be svabstantially 
in error. Over on the right hand panel of that first 
chart, v;o see that even the kindergarten children have 
difficulty making the selective discrimination between 
English and Gorman presentation in the same voice with 
approximately the same intonational pads. So you have 
to get up to the first grade (six and seven year olds) 
before these kids are making good clean differentiation 
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of the English and t ho German. None of the children 
in the sample were German speaking children , It was 
no surprise to- us to discover thc^t intonation is the 
■^v^^ost easily penetrated distortion we can introducer 
that when we change the intonation and make a very 
flat intonation, only the kindergarten kids failed 
.o make that discrimination. 

PERCY YANN K NBA UM ; 

I don't want to interrupt but maybe it's the choice 
of words. 

That's a legitimate qviestion; I should say selection. 
The facing graph chart shov/s that we use a 4-channel 
recorder. We can track the onset of every response the 
child makes. I included that in the record because 
I understood you were interested in a moment-to--moment 
responding. It is very simple to put time markers on 
these charts and get a true moment-to--moment picture 
spotting exactly what the subject matter is at any 
given time and the response pattern. We can accumulate 
these kinds of data for large groups of children. 

Turning the page over, we see that we can work with 
individual children from stage to stage of sequential 
studies. It is easier for me to work backward in this 
top chart. This was a retarded ' seven year old girl and 
the last stage was the normal sound tract of a 'Captain 
Kangaroo'' program bumped up against the sound tract which 
was heavily loaded with cocktail party kind of verbal 
interference. We have a sample tape of five voices 
talking all at the saiae time and you can tell if there 
are words in this noise but you can't tell what the 
specific words are. We raised and lowered the level 
of that intrusion in order to raise and lower the 
degradation of the sound-track. And this child's 
selection behavior fell down to about 70 percent v;hen 
we used that very higli level of interference, In previous 
stages of this procedure, there was successively less 
intrusion and less disruptive kinds of distortions, and 
we see by interpreting these graphs that the child's 
Selection was quite high until we introduced this 
massive kind of degradation. Her selection then 
became quite low. 
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It is cilv;ays important in thi^ kind of vork to note 
the child ^9 timo on a task. I think it ' s important 
to got Gvidenco of the degree of children's attention 
and time on task as a measure of their attention. It 
tends to go very high in Stage 5 of this work here, whore 
attention v;as over 90 percent, and then it slumped 
off to below 75 percent when the task became too 
difficult. V/e were talking about attention span 
and cittcntion as a dependent variable in our discussion 
earlier, and we have very exact measures of attention 
here as expressed in terms of this kind of response. 
Uniformly, we give the kids something that we assume 
they are going to be interested in, then we can test 
whether our assumption is correct. The data were 
put in just to show that this data flows right into 
group studies and goes into standard statistical 
evaluations. Tliere is no hocus pocus and nothing exotic 
about it. 

If you look at those tables and look at the right hand 
column, you will see that the time on tasks is very, 
very high. Only in unusual cases does it fall below 
90 percent. There's nothing much else in the data that 
we need to spend time on other than to point out that 
we can get this constant running record of the children's 
selectivity between two options and the time on tasks. 

Now we can move over to the general questions that we 
ask. In our basic studies with normal and language- 
impaired children, we are interested in fairly fundamental' 
questions such as an infantas ability at various stages 
and ages, the prior experience that leads up to the 
differentiation of the mother's voice and the stranger's 
voice. That's interesting to us as a scientific question 
--I doubt if it is of very much interest as a question 
in the work of the conference. 

However, v;hen we start introducing variations on normal 
voices, we get into a very provocative area. I asked 
one student to watch a v;eek of "Sesame Street" for me and 
he found that there was an average of 37 percent sub- 
stantially distorted voices in the characters on "Sesame 
Street" . We have done a lot of V7ork on receptive lang- 
uage organization in children, and I don't think that 
any of us really knows how much of those distorted 
voices get through to the children as to what the real 
lexical properties of the messages arc. I think it 
is a wide-open research question as to whether we are 
serving the children well when we use theatricalized 
voices in children's progranuning . 

O 
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If you look at Safiurday mornincf TV shows, it is very, 
very, difficult: to find a normc3l, convorsat ional voice 
in any of the children's shows v;ith the possible excep-- 
tion of tlio presentational segment of "Sesame Street", 
"Mr, Rogers" and the "What's Kev/^ type program. The 
calmer, lov;or intensity, more relaxed program uses 
norraal voices. The program tliat seems calculated to 
gain an effect tends to use distorted voices, and 
we are in a total absence of research on v/hether or 
not the kids can tunc in on distorted voices and ex- 
tract lexical properties from them. 

In this field, if I were to ask what was an important 
question for research, I v^ould say voice properties 
v;aG a prime question. I would also add that redun- 
dancy is a prime question. We find that children have 
an unbelievably high appetite for redundancy. Given 
the chance to listen to tv;enty second and 140 second 
music and conversational segments over and over again 
on an unlimited basis, we have had some children 
listening to 3, 4, 5, 6,000 seconds a day of very 
short segments repeated over and over, and there is 
substantial reason to believe that certain kinds of 
redundancy that may be under the child's control 
is a very, very iifiportant aspect of learning, language 
learning, and information transmission, I feel that 
that's an area that deserves and requires a very 
extensive operational kind of research in order to 
come up v;itli the answers that will make a difference in 
programming that transmits information to children . 

I'll close on one other topic and say that from observing 
many children watching the video-tapes of standard 
TV progranvming , I'll confirm with Dr. Ekman that music 
is a tremendously important variable for mobilizing 
attention and directing attention. I believe it has 
been used intuitively by theatrical producers and motion 
picture and television producers v;ithout their really 
knowing how to employ music as a source for mobilizing 
that kind of attention that's of concern in information 
transmission for educational purposes. 

I feel that another area of research that should be of 
major importance in educationally oriented TV is music. 
So we've got three areas that are eminently researchable 
by this technique and some of the other tecliniques-music , 
redundancy, distorted voices. And there are a host of 
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other properties. Also, to complete what I was to talk 
about, it should be evident from one of those graphs that 
we can very easily make population difference evaluation. 
The acje differences point out how easy it is to get 
population differences, when populations are divided up 
by age. Wheii we think of the enormous range of differences— 
socio-economic class, neighborhood^ community , parental 
value structures, there is just a limitless range of 
variables that deserve and require research and I think 
that the point where the "smari:s" will be demonstrated 
in the next ten years will be in "prioritizing" the 
research so we start dealing with the really important 
issues first and not, as Marv Ack said, "merely measure 
things because they are measureable , " but make smart 
valvie judgements on what deserves to be measured when 
we are concerned with the transmitting of information. 



MARVIN AC K; 

When you spoke of the recall of the experience of mean- 
ingful language versus the verbal hash, what v;as the 
kind of response to that? 

BERNA RD FRIEDLA NDERi 

This was not a recall questionnaire • This was a probe 
interview just to determine if the children detected 
the difference between the two options. We have not 
gotten to comprehension measures at this point. 1 have 
many ideas as to how we could introduce comprehension 
factors into this type of research, but they are not 
represented here. 



MARVIN ACK: 



Tliey did this thing. 

BERNARD F RI EDLAN DER; 

No. It v;as correlated to their behavior ... the ones that 
could make the behavioral distinction were able to verb- 
alize it. The ones that did not make the behavioral dis- 
tinction were not able to verbalize. 



PERCY TANNENBAUM: 



If you are using the probe technique as your discrimination 
capability, I don't know why you need the other. 
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Your teclinique is always the same, isn't it? Two options 
are presented and the kid selects one versus the other by 
moving the button. And they move back and forth, by the 
way? 

BER NA RD FRIK DLANDER: 

They have to move because the circuitry flip--flops the 
options. They can also turn it on and off * . . 

PKRCY TAN NENP AUM ; 

Oh, it*B "on" or *'off" rather than A or 

BERHARD FRIEDLANPnR; 

The center position is "off". That^s important. They 
have to make a move to turn it on. 

PERCY TANNENfiAUM: 

So it is only an "on'' or "off" of a given thing. But I'm 
still not sure what such selection means. If you are also 
going to use another method, namely the probe technique, as 
another measure of discrimination, then let*s stick v/ith the 
probe technique. 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER: 




No. Take four conditions of stimulus degradation. Take 
signal noise problems, or in the video area it would be a 
figure grab-pot. We knov/ very little about the perceptual 
properties that the kids are reacting to in video sequences, 
and I'm quite sure that v;e are ignoring very important 
factors on figure-ground relationships in our video dis- 
plays V7hen we are trying to maximize informatioai translation. 
We do nothing systematically to control figure-ground rela-* 
tionships in video displays. Producers and the artists use 
a creative sen:::e, but if you look through children's book 
shelves, you see that the creative sense of book illustrators, 
and the creative sense of video producers is widely at vari- 
ance v;ith perceptual reality in terms gf figure indebtedness 
and so forth. Anyway, we get different gradations of signal 
degradation. When you say that this is lov/ degradation and 
this high degradation, you can just see these scores march 
down as the children are selecting av;ay from the degraded 
message. And so you can find areas and move in and expand 
^ our scales and find what the properties of degradation 
axv" that tend to disrupt properties of signal incrementation 
and tend to enhance the child's ability to make' this differen- 
tial selection. . . 
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/i:>rRCY TAKNIJNUAUM ; 

All that I'm trying to say is that 1 can think of a 
myriaci of factors that v;iil influence a porsen's selec-- 
tion of two alternatives, or to turn "off" and "on". It 
may be the interest; it may bo the novelty; it may not be. 
Here's that term "discrimination" i again, that is gover- 
ning and motivating the selection base. 

BERNARD yRi riDLANPER ; 

Well, v;e use the terms "preference" and "selection", and 
if the child can make the selection, he can make t)ie 
discrimination. If he doesn't make tlie selection, he may 
be able to make the discrimination and is not mobilizing. 
There is only one case v^7here we have encountered a kid 
making a selection for the poorer messages, and that is 
in claildren below the age of 18 months. We originally 
assumed that the children would always prefer the up- 
graded signal if they were able to distinguish. The only 
group that has not alv;ays preferred tlie up-graded signal 
was pathological groups: the autistic children, and the 
langviago-impaired children* And the normal children below 
the cige of 18 months didn't seem to care v;hen the highs 
were taken out, when the consonants were taken out, the 
phoney boundary markers v/ere taken out. They didn't 
make any difference to them. They seemed to be v;orking 
on intonation and fundamental frequency. Do I make my 
point? 

PERCY TANNEN BAUM ; 

Yes, I see your point. 

BERNAR D FRIEDLA NDER ; 

There is a very strong tendency for kids to jrrefer tlio up~ 
gx*aded signal, but the younger children and the p^itlio] orjical 
children are either not able to tell the differGnco, or it 
doesn't make any difference to theui, bGcauso tliey car. '1 use 
the signcil information that is tlicre. I think that t' l^ 
children under 18 months do not utili:<g the higli frc j oncy 
signal information in language that is above 6, 7, oOO cycles, 

PER CY TAl UnCts ^^AUM : 

The messages are not at all task oriented? They don't liave 
to learn this in order to . - . 

BERNARD PR IE P LAN PER : 

No, there is no task orientation. The kids do it for fun. 
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HAROLD KhTZ : 

Whcit the implication of the distorted voices on 
"Sesame Street'? 

BERNARD FR IKDLAN DEU ; 

If you listen to Ernie ancV Bert, the two muppets^ the 
adult finds it terrific show biz, I love it/ Ernie and 
Bert, I tliink that if "Sesame Street" wanted to test out 
the information transmission factors , they would prepare 
some Ernie and Bert sequences with their distorted voices 
and prepare some Ernie and Bert sequences with them 
speaking in normal conversational tones , and do this kind 
of study to find out if the children • • . 

HAROLD KATZ; 

But it is completely understandable. 

BERNA RD PR IEDLANDER : 

We grownups are so skillful at maximizing distorted, 
degraded language inputs that we totally disregard 
children ' s difficulty in optimizing these degraded sound 
tracks. And I have one stellar display. V^hen I gave one 
of my language lectures, we did some family taping in a 
home v/here the Mother alv;ays spoke to the child in English 
and the Father always spoke Spanish in the child's presence.. 
The father wanted the child to grow up bilingual, which he 
subsequently did. And when you hear two languages simultane- 
ously, you cannot divide a language up into meaningful 
lexical units if you don't know the language. The child 
v;as an inexperienced hearer, and cannot divide English 
into lexical units the way we do. Do I make the point? 
Tlie way kids listen to languages is very much different 
to the way we listen to language. 

WILLIJ^M G. DARNELL: 

You made another point, I tliink. It has bothered me all 
along, but has begun, maybe, to fit into place this 
afternoon. I think it's the Scime thing that Dr. Ack was 
talking about this morning. I think that throughout today 
we have been talking in two basically different categories: 
One is the whole selection and attention phenomenon and the 
other is the whole content and resultant behavior phenomenon. 
I was beginning to suggest that actually the two, which there 
is some correlation made, maybe in a sense independent i<i 
terms of tlie types of measures and information that we are 
going to gather. 
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BKRNAIU) rKIEDLANDKUi 



I v/ould say that v/o have failed to do v;hat nost sciences do, 
which is try to place tlie plionoinenon in its dimon.sional terms. 
You donU: look through a telescope to see a Paramecium or 
amoeba on a slide, you look through a raicroscope. And you 
have to differentiate the grain of the phenomena you wish to 
investigate and investigate the various grain levels with 
tools appropriate for them, V^hilo in a personal sense, 
I ai^ very much concerned about the content and value functions 
of the information transmitted, in a professional way I am 
concentrating on the form of the message, largely because it 
has been ignored. 



PERCY TAruni:MBAUM: 

I Vm going to argue that I think that most often we don't 
use either the telescope or the microscope, V7e look through 
a glass dar]:ly and v;e' re groping. For example, I would be 
much more convinced personally with your thing if you would 
put the screws on the kids. What do they do? Tliat's the 
competence question ^.gain, V7hat can they do when it's 
important enough to do it? As I say, I don't know why they 
are selecting one from the other ♦ We're making an assumption 
that they prefer the clearer message. If they are not using 
the messages for anything, why should they prefer it? It's a 
habit strength. They're doing what they do naturally. They're 
supposed to do it in the school so they are doing it here, 

MARVIN AC K: 

But we do know that ... 



PERCY TANNENI3AUM: 



Let's get there are other audience measurement techniques 
we haven't talked about. I have used a bicycle to measure 
audience preferences. There is a television monitor, and 
if you're not pedalling there's nothing on, and if you pedcQ 
slowly the sound is going, 

BERNARD FRIEDLAMDKU: 

That's just a fancy way of making the switch resistance 
stiffer in a Skinner box. You have to work harder. 



PERCY TANNENBAUM : 

It's a fancier way to do a fundamental thing, 

MARVIN ACK ; 

we claim that this is anxiety provoking, and it's surprising 
to me that children • , • 
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I also know that it's not only anxiety provoking^ but it is 
stiraulatimj and it is arousing. 



WILLIAM G. OAUNKLL: 



We»ro Gbming close to 5:30, 



There is 
or three 
whether \: 
wo liavun 
measurei) 
technicj\;o 



a question of measures that Dr, Ack has raised two 
times both indirectly and directly. I don't know 
;o can oven begin to speculate about measures that 
t tallied about/ so maybe we will want to focus on 
and talk to that tomorrow in terms of some oi the 
that \';c have discussed and whether or not they 
can cjccomplish certain objectives, 

«4 

Hopefully, we can get down to the level of being able to 
talk priorities in terras of how and for what the research 
can be best utili;>ed. It may just be that we will each 
bo talking individual sets of priorities. On tlie other 
hand, v/e may bo able to find areas to agree on* 
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WILLIAM G. DM^ELLj 

We have had one addition to our group since yesterday/ 
Ed Palmer/ from Children's Television Workshop. Yester- 
day as we got towards the end of the day, we started to 
talk about audience research as a technology, if you 
want to call it that a technology that is very much re- 
lated to what you want to accomplish once you have the 
information* " 

I made a very gross cut and said there's a thing called 
"i;ei oction, " and there's another thing called "wanting 
to change behavior *V and ^'wanting to transmit knowledge." 
When 1 was talking to Ed last night, he added a fev/ more 
categories which are very much in line with what he wanted ; 
to say to us anyway/ expanding a bit on Harry's opening 
statement yesterday in terms of the user. It also ties 
with son>e of what Dr. Ack has been saying. To begin this 
morning, I would like Ed to talk to us in regard to the 
need for audience research as viewed from his seat at 
"Sesame Street" and Children's Television Workshop, where 
he is Director of Research. He has been tryinr to provide 
information for producers and has done so quite success- 
fully. Ed/ 'why don't you take it for cibout 15 minutes 
and then we'll see where it goes from there. We have no 
particular agenda this morning other than to attempt to 
crystallize the problem areas, or need areas, in audience ' 
research and relate what we discussed yesterday to those 
areas. Then, if we're still going at that particular 
pointy maybe we can talk through the whole question of 
"what are research priorities at this particular juncture?" 
as far as broadcasters, researchers, and the like are con- 
cerned. Ed ♦ • * 

ED PALMER; 

I didn't think I would have the opportunity to go through 
the usual conference dynamics of laying my "thing" out, 
but here I am, starting right off in the morning, and 
getting to give you my "bag." It's a bright spot for me 
to see a conference on methods. At the present time, 
I'm ready to lay substance aside and to tiend to methods 
for a v/hile. I'm much more interested right now in meth- 
odology and the technology that is associated with it 
than I am to the questions of substance, although cer- 
tainly you can*t ignore them. I understand from my little 
briefing of yesterday's meeting that this point became very 
clear. It's a "bootstraps " kind of phenomenon, and you want 
the best repertoire of methods when you have a question of 
substance. It also doesn't make much sense to study methods 
unless you anticipate applying them to questions of substance 
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I just have a few notes on areas where I think a con^ 
ference like this might lead, I think it could lead to 
further methodological study, further specific applica^ 
tion, and that it could lead us to address some very 
significant, current, broad, social issues. For the 
first category, for me thodo logical study and development, 
I think we kn < v; precious little about "attribute defini- 
tion" which t results back to the television content 
and says, "Those attributes in the television content 
are bringing about these fluctuations , " in whatever mea- 
surement^ albeit palm sweating or visual eyes on screen. 
Whatever your criteria. We really don't know much about 
defining the attributes that bring about those effects. 
We need a good bit of work in that area. 

I would like, for my own part, to know a good bit more ^ 
about attention variables, or reaction variables of vari- 
ous sorts. The variables, the parameters, the correlates, 
the theoretical kind of tie-ins, the constructs, and so 
on. 

A third area for methodological study, as I see it, is 
hardware sophistication. We have a lot of primitive sys- 
tems around, and not very sophisticated technological form. 
And, I think that their use would be enhanced by their 
being put into sophisticated form. They would be more 
efficient to use. They would be more effective. More 
people would use them, more people v/ould communicate with 
each other. There would be more sharing of information. 
I take it as given that this is all worth doing. 

Getting away from further methodological development and 
its applications, I see a set of maybe four main functions 
.r areas of decisions which could be served or addressed 
as a result of audience measurement. Theory development 
in basic research in the field of psychology is one area. 
And even here, the theorist doesn't always begin with the 
theory and go search for the method. Again, that^s a 
"bootstraps" thing. Or even in some cases, psychologists 
have a term called the "law of the instrument "--given that 
there's a method around, psychologists will find reasons 
to use it and ways to tie it in to the development of 
psychological theory. The availability of the microscope 
certainly opened up areas, so why shouldn't the availability 
of audience measurement methods similarly open up areas of 
inquiry? ' 

Second, I think' that audience measurement can serve pro- 
ducers in the production decision-making process of put- 
ting together television programs. This formative re- 
search function is the function that we're most engaged 
in at the children's Workshop in getting together "Sesame 
Street" and the "Electric Company " our new reading 
series. ^ 
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The thii'd area I would call "operations." It is not 
tliat you're desi^jning progx'ana material, but you want 
to make some decisions about what to design for whom- 
ever to see, and audience measurement methods can tell 
you the propensities of any individual if that happens 
to be useful in making assignments of material. So I 
tliink that audience measurement can help in making opera- 
tional decisions if you happen to be a classroom tea- 
cher, for example. Or, in the case of Joe Spaid and Jack 
Bond, tlie question is how do you find materials most suit- 
able to a category of kids like the mentally retarded, or 
the deaf, or whomever. And those are operational decisions. 

The fourth item on the list of areas of application is for 
sununative research purposes; that is, you've done something 
that has to be evaluated and somebody has to make a manage- 
ment decision, a cost-effectiveness decision, or whatever, 
and audience measurement can be helpful in this evaluation 
of the ultimate effectiveness of the program. 

Getting away from areas of application (and if anybody sees 
areas of omission there, by the way, I would like to fill 
out my list) issues that should be addressed if we had more 
sophisticated audience measurement methods. We don't really 
know much at all about the universality of appeal of vari- 
ous kinds of programming. We don't know universal versus 
differential appeal of various kinds of programming. We 
don't know universality versus differential appeal accord- 
ing to demographic categories. We don't know what appeals 
more to boys than to girls at different age levels. We- 
don't know the demographic clusters that attach to that 
particular kind of program content as opposed to some others 
That^s one way of conceptualizing it. And that information 
would be very useful for a variety of decisions socio- 
logical, theory-building decisions, or commercial television 
production decisions . 

I think another major social issue has to do with the questi 
of whether appeal or taste for television fare can be built. 
I don't shrink from thQ assignment of tlie responsibility of 
saying some values are more worthwhile to impart than others 
I think that there are some dangers in saying, "Give the in- 
dividual what he wants." I think* that there is a danger in 
getting overly concerned with audience measures and methods 
so that we perpetuate the attitude that has at least Been 
attributed to commercial, network television programming-- 
the attitude that we're giving the public what it wants. 
I do feel that I could subscribe more to searching for ways 
of building taste, but I am very realistic about it. If 
we're using the commercial airways, you also have to give 
them what they want, and what attracts them. You also have 
to build their taste and at the same time you have a big 
audience. I don't think thau that's an impossible task. 
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The final area — maybe I shovildn't mention this — the whole 
violence issue gets so much attention already , but the 
other area happens to be one of very keen interest to me. 
It has to do with television violence, and I think you can 
address this social issue through the results of audience 
measurement applied in this way. You really do want to 
maximize the audience. That's what sells television pro*- 
grams. That's a reality. But the question is, what forms 
of television programs, other than violence, are equally 
or more compelling in their ability to hold auiiences? 
And, if that's demonstrated, then there *s not much excuse, 
in my point of view, for commercial television producers 
to continue producing violent fare. Now there's violent 
fare and violent fare, and indeed forty- three types, and 
I think probably as Dr. Tannenbaum pointed out yesterday, 
there are various functional concerns all related to it. 
It's a very complicated question. But still we can address 
that question very truthfully v;ith audience measurement 
techniques, so that a seminar like tliis could lead, I think, 
to all these areas. Just recapping and summing up could 
lead to various areas of further exploration of various 
areas of specific application which I enumerated, and it 
could lead to studies which would address highly signifi- 
cant social issues, I think that a seminar like this is 
very important for all those reasons. And that's what I 
have to say . 

MARVIN ACK; 

I agree that a conference like this is extremely valuable. 
But it seems that there are still some initial reservations 
as to the merit of trying to st'ody something before you 
know what you want to study. And you say audience reaction 
is a generic term because the audience could have 1000 re^ 
actions, and you may study one only because you are capable 
Of studying it when indeed it's the others that relate sig- 
nificantly to the problem and goals of your programming. I 
have a feeling that we're going about it a little bit back- 
wards, and it may not be possible to come to more specific 
conclusions short of knowing what the goals of a particular 
program are, etc. There are certain general things which 
you must concern yourself with. Obviously, you've got to 
get the audience's attention, and it would be good to know 
how no matter what the goals of the program are. But beyond 
a very few of these, I'm not so sure that we just don't 
spin our wheels. 

WILLIA M G. DARNELL : 

Though we may be talking about differing kinds of methods, 
there are different kinds of measures that fit within a 
given methodology. Psychologists have a kit bag of methods* 
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PERCY TANNENBAUM : 

Well/ if I can pick up on that, that's the poorest model 
to use, ']'hc psychologist has been guilty of all sorts 
of things but the biggest guilt is walking around with 
this kit bag# like a plxlKiber, as if he could fix any leak 
there may be. I think Dr* Ack's comment is very appro- 
priate and psychologists have been very poor about this. 
We'll give you an IQ test, a Rorshack, this, that, and 
the other thing and it may be totally beside the pointy 
and usually is. And, we have become a bunch of psycho- 
metricians; and we wake up and ask, ''t^hat does that IQ 
test really mean?" And suddenly we find out that it's 
oulture-bound . We didn't look at what the problem was 
and what we were trying to measure as long as we had 
a measure. I think that's happened in the industry and 
all other phases of so-called audience measurement. Audi- 
ence measurement is as audience measures do, and vice 
versa. And psyehological IQ tests measure intelligence, 
but what's intelligence? What are IQ measures? While 
we^re measuring it, v;c don't stop and find out. There 
are many, many different purposes you want to explore. 
I tried to allude to some of these yesterday and a number 
of other things. You want to measure the effects of say, 
violent content. You try and develop a set of measures 
for that purpose. But you don't go in with your kit bag 
and do studies of interest. 

B. ALLEN BENN 

But doesn't goal-setting and measurement go hand in glove? 
MARVIN ACK : 

I think it's ideal/ of course, to measure all along with 
it, but both Dr, Tannenbaum and I say that sometimes there 
is a danger that we don't sot the proper goals because we 
have no accounted measure for it. So we accept goals which 
we can measure and it bears no relationship to the problem 
as it turns out. This is a very, very frequent finding. 

WILL IAM G. DARNE LL; 

Let^s take an example then, and maybe we can sort through 
and dissect goals as a large category. Then let's take 
the 'felectric Company" and see if we can unplug it at the 
same time. It's an exaruple of a television program. It's 
one in which, up to this point, Ed has dealt with the ques- 
tion of formative research, and probably in the area where 
it is most difficult to handle. Let's try to put your pro- 
gram together. Okay, as you enter your whole area of audi- 
ence research (as related to putting a program like the 
'^Electric Compciny" together) , what are the kinds of things 
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that you have? What are the goals of the Children's 
Television Workshop relative to the ''Electric Company"? 
What are the things that it has to do in order to be 
successful? 

WILLIA M MILLARD : 

Pardon xne, do you see what's happening here? We don't 
set tlie goals. They are set by the researcher, by ttie 
problem^ by the objective, by some outfit that wants 
something accomplished. Unless a pure experimenter 
like* — here he is, Tannenbaum--can set certain goals and 
say • • . 

PER CY TANNENB AUM; 

Ninety-nine percent* 

V?ILLIAM M ILLARD: 

But here you have a priority level program you want to 
get out. You have certain things that it's supposed to 
accomplish and in a sense the goals are being set for you* 

ED PALMER; 

But to a certain extent, thovigh our goals are out there 
and in a sense set, somebody has not recognized them 
yet. You can have ulfcijiidLti ubjecLives and have instru- 
mental objectives. You can have goals you must achieve 
to arrive at your ultimate goal. 

M ARVIN ACK : , * 

More dangerous is that you often have implicit goals and 
don't know them. A good example is the educational system 
where you have implicit principles so that if you line six 
children up in a row, seven deep, somewhere there imprints 
an assumption that that's the way kids learn. Otherwise, 
why do it? Every tiling one does has at some point an im- 
plicit, if not explicit, explanation. 

I think that in the establishment of such a program, one 
of the things that you must concern yourself with is the 
hidden agenda. You have certain specifics that you think 
you are trying to accomplish and you must also be con- 
cerned with the other motivators that exist in you and the 
rest of the men producing or putting together a show of 
this nature. 

ED PALMER: 

Yes, indeed. In fact, it's interesting--let me come to 
the way in which the method relates to the producers . 
We're tailoring our methods on assumptions about pro- 
ducers, but quite explicitly. But let me come around to% 
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that. We wore very 'fortunate to have a period of a 
year and a ha3f br»fore the premier on October 25th of 
the "Eloctric Company'^ We set a lot of goals: to reach 
children, to maximize the audience — that certainly v/as 
a goal. Our target audience is a specific audience, 
a well-defined audience of 7 to 10 year old kids who are 
experiencing reading difficulty. We set a number of 
quite specifically stated, behaviorally stated instruc- 
tional objectives which were identified to large num"- 
bers of reading experts, ir.edia experts, and all the rest 
in a series of seminars, I think we are in the fifteenth 
revision of our statement of quite explicit objectives. 
The producers are producing material and every statement 
they produce is specifically addressed to an explicitly 
stated instructional objective. We want every segment 
to be entertaining and educational at the same time. 
When you start putting together a set of methods and 
studying this effect — in our case, we came duwa to 
thre^^ categories, not just three methods: a category 
of attentional measurement where we don't use just one 
jnethod, but a set of methods • We use a distractor method. 
We tried other methods which might be more suitable to 
this age group. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM; 

What sample would you test your "bag" of audience mea- 
sures of attention on? 

ED PALME R: 

Seven to ten year old kids who are experiencing reading 
difficulties. 

And you don't do it on 7 to 10 year olds who are not 
experiencing reading difficulties? 

ED PALMER; 

Vie certainly have the final objective of reaching tliese 
kids. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM: 

That's one difference fz^om what most people were talking 
about yesterday; that is, you have to find an audience 
ahead of time. 

ED PAT.MER ; 

Oh, yes. 
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P E RC Y T ANN AN B A U M t 

It*s not all 7 to 10 year olds all ovor the world. 
ED PALMER; 

Not all over the wor.ld . , » But, we assume that if 
this show is not popular with cthor vuiq, if it is a put- 
down to admit to watching the show, then we are not gor- 
ing to hold our audience. We've got to have a show that 
iB attractive and appealing across the board. If there 
are older brothers and sisters who control the set for 
these kids, we want then to watch the show, and so on* 
There are these other factors running, too. They are 
very, iiriportant by the way. ' 

But we do all our testing on the kids who are experi- 
encing reading difficulties* We have used a variety 
of methods. We tried adapting the Stanton-Lazarsf eld 
Program Analyzer to our needs because we thought that 
for the kids older than the "Sesame Street" age, we would 
need to chcinge our methods. Not so. It didn't work. 
The distractor still worked well. My criterion is: 
do the producers keep coming to me for information, for 
more studies, and say, "that's useful, I'm using it," 
and so on. So we have a family of methods --a set of 
m.ethods — the distractor method for watching kids watch 
the set and asking them afterwards in interviews what 
they remenibered in an attempt to get at what was salient, 
not just what was imniediaLely attention gaining. What 
sticks with the kid? What might cause them twenty-three 
and a half hours later to be back at the set turning the 
knob to get some more of the same? That sort of thing. 

MARVIN ACK: 

Do you see the apparent contradiction between using one 
medium to plug another; that is, television to plug for 
reading? 

ED PALMER: 

Quite the contrary. I find that to use a static printed 
page is probably going to go out of style. Yon have so 
much more going for you when you can animate print, when 
you can control the attention scan across portions of the 
screen, when you can make the reading of that one word 
contingent upon some understanding. Reading theory is 
based on reading practice and not on possibilities. And 
television opens up a whole world of possibilities for 
addressing the problem of teaching reading. We are just 
breaking the surface. 
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But/ in addition to c'oing attention measurement/ we 
do two other categories of measurement/ because our ob- 
jective is to reach kids and to teach kids. We do com- 
prehension testing at any given moment. What does the 
individual interpret to be happening on the screen? 
Does he comprehend a plot point, for example, as it*s 
going by? Now we are just getting into correlating com- 
prehension with attention and we have found some very 
interesting and very encouraging things about people 
when they are unders tanding---they ' re watching more. 
That's encouraging to me.' 

MARVIN ACK: 

Can it bf^. the other way around? 

ED P ALMER : 

When they are attending, they are comprehending? ' I 
don't think- so. We don't assume anything is happen- 
ing inside at all. He has his eyes open. 

WILLIAM MILLARD; 

But when they are comprehending, obviously they have to 
be watching. 

ED PALMER ; 

They have to be watching, but it: curjjs uul uial cOiupi'G 
hensible material is more appealing than non-comprehen- 
sible material for a kid of a given comprehensibility 
level . 

WILLIAM G. D APNELL ; 

Can that be explained in terms of the whole reality/ 
fantasy shift? 

MARVIN ACK ; 

I think so. It's an extension to the material that 
Bernard Friedlander presented. 

ED PALMER: 

Our technique is very simple-^well, it's not simple; 
in factr it's the family of techniques that we're just 
beginning to explore and develop and I hope somebody here 
has done more work than we, because often a lot of people 
discover the same wheel. Anyway, for the viewing siabject, 
we run segments — maybe once, twice, three times in a row 
on a video recording machine- -and then we'll run the same 
thing with the sound off and ask the subject to fill in 
that blank. In another treatment, we will run the seg- 
ment and the second or third time we run it with the 
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picture turned off but the sound going. Wc ask the 
subject to fill in, and we'll find out what he knew 
of what goes by. This v;ay, we address both the audio 
portion and the visual portion. Okay, so there is the 
family of techniques. We can freeze the frame and say, 
why did he just say that? What's he doing there? And 
we can see how the viewer is interpreting, understand- 
ing; or comprehending whatever is going by the screen. 
Now V7C can relate that back to attention measures on 
similar kidb from the other method. And that's what we 
try to do. 

We also try to use various forms of achievement measures 
because we really do have specific achieveiaent objectives. 
We build standard tests where the kid is asked to read 
a word; or identify this letter or that letter, or to 
fill in the blank, or pick out a letter, or respond to 
a multiple choice item. We have specially designed 
sots of tests to test these stated instructional objec- 
tives and we relate all that material back. In the pro- 
cess of this, we often find that, in attempting to get 
attention and get the instructional point across at tlie 
same time, what we're doing to get attention is competing 
with what we're doing to get the instructional point a- 
cross. I remember one little animation we did that was the 
first one we ever put out. We were trying to teach the 
letter "J" and we had it static in the upper left corner 
of the screen and some little guy dancing a jig down in 
the lower right. The kids paid all their attention to Joe 
the Juke Bug and they nevor even saw the printed letter 
"J" that we were trying to teach them. So there we had 
it going in competition. In direct response to seeing that 
happen, we designed segments where someone wrestles with 
the letter. The letter was part of the dramatic action 
and the kids learned better from it. And they attend more 
simultaneously. They don't have to compromise attention 
and learning as it turns out. Or, at least, that's one 
of our premises. Now, what was the original question? 

HARRY FRANCIS: 

Why did you test the Program Analyzer and then not use it? 
ED P A LMER ; 

We tested it because wo knew of its availability. The 
Distractor method was really designed for little kids 
who we assumed couldn't give a very active response. 
It came out of a study of a search of ways for testing 
kids from 2 to 5 years of age, which I completed before 
"Sesame Street" was conceived/ I guess. We wanted to 
explore the various methods that might be availcible to 
see what would be most appropriate for 7 to 10 year old 
kids. There was a thought that with these kids you could 
get a lot more conscious response. A button pressing 
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response I think would be a much vmxe cortical kind 
of thing than an attentional response which is a 
primitive brain stem response. But I thin); ihat 
when the kid is in the Distractor method he is very 
unaw'are of the information he's giving out or the 
fact that he is judging the material. 

FRANK FURBISH: 

Is your Distractor material standardised on all as- 
pects and played in the same sequence each time, or 
is it variable. 

ED PALMER: 

Only by chance would it be the same for two successive 
kids — the same set of slides against the same set of 
program material. 

WILLIAM MILLARD ; 

Before we get toe far av;ay from brushing off the Program 
Analyzer approach, we have been doing this for ten years 
with kids from 8 to 12 years old, and it has worked very 
well. 

ED PALMER: 

Okay. I remember the initial question. It was how does 
the method relate to the producer himself? What do you 
assume about the producer himself? What do you assume 
about the producer as a person in putting together the 
method? Well, one of the things that we wanted to do 
was to cause the producer to attend, moment-to-moment, 
to the program he was putting together. We didn't want 
him to say he' had a popular or an unpopular show with 
the frame of mind you have when thinking about Nielsen 
data. I really assumed that if he uses a reseaich method 
that puts out data every seven and one-half second inter- 
val ... 

WILLIAM G> DARNELL ; 

How does a Program Analyzer do thac? 

ED PALMER ; 

Coming back to Program Analyzer, it turned out for us 
that it didn't give full data on the part of every sub- 
ject at every data point. We built a poor man's version 
with a red button and a green button, and we gave these 
to little kids and asked them to respond. The instruc- 
tions to them were something of the form that we saw 
given at the CBS building in New York where the master 
machine was installed. We told these 7 to 10 year olds 



(again, remeniber they are experiencing reading diffi- 
culties) when you uee something you like, push the 
green button; if you see soanething that you don't like, 
push the red button. But what happens as they are watching 
a half-'hour program or a fifteen minute program is tlie 
kid's going along and he's liking what he's watching so he 
pushes the button for you, and pushes , and pushes, and 
pushes^~or not. But continued persistence in pushing or 
non-pushing is not necessarily correlated to liking and 
not liking. The kid gets caught up in what he's watching 
and he uses this • 



PERCY T ANNENfiAUM ; 

Maybe he actually likes things and keeps on pushing. Now, 
how do you separate the actual data from your assumption? 

ED PALMER; 

You look at the data, and you look at the television con- 
tent on a moment- to --moment basis, and nothing in your 
guts Lells you that it has any correlation. 

WILLI AJ^l G, DARN ELL; - . 

Sounds like what Bernie Friedlcinder was talking about 
yesterday. There are two differences that stand out to 
me between Dis tractor Analysis and the Program Analyzer; 
and we'll simplify it. One, the Program Analyzer, and 
I'm tliinking now of Bill Millard's version which has the 
little thing tliat has tp be moved around. You have the 
subject participating. In the case of the Dis tractor, 
you don't have the subject participating. And we were 
talking before about sounds and the keys of sound as. far 
as queing, and the fact that you can, in fact, be attending 
to a television program — even to an instructional program, 
even to learning from that instructional program, using 
sound only. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM; 

There's a big difference between the two. The most 
fundamental difference is you are measuring two totally 
different things, and if you want to insist on putting 
them together, you may be wrong. They may correlate at 
times, but then again, they need not. One is a judgment 
of preference or liking and it is a judgmental matter. 
Another is a measure of what a person is doing. You 
can attend and not like it, or you can attend and like 
it, and vice versa. So I don't see a necessary correla- 
tion between the two, and that is the fundamental difference. 
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ED PALMK R: 

How woulci you get liking and not attending? 
PKRCY TA NNE NBAUM : 

Easily. 
ED PALMER: 

There is a term used in advertising called the '^discount 
factor" — that an audience looking at a claim in a conmer- 
cial v;ill discount that claim according to some of the 
motives of the claimant. Our producers work with a 
discount factor, also, they used the distractor 
material. We insist that they. do, and that they not 
assume that it^s giving them auditory information. In 
the case of the '^Electric Company'/ case in point, we wanted 
to simply and directly address the kids with a directive 
once in awhile — to very directly say "PH" and "F" both 
have the "F" sound, and to simply say it straight out. 
This could be vary tedious and you could lose your audience. 
So our producers designed a guy called Crank, and he calls 
on the telephone and says, "What was that all about?" 
you never see Crank, you only hear him. So all the instruc- 
tion is coming through the auditory message over the audi- 
tory system. To look at the distractor graphs, when Crank 
comes on the lines go right down to the bottom. They don't 
have to watch. You relate it to the achievement data and 
they are learning something from it. That's all right, ^^o we 
don't pay any attention to the distractor data in that case. 

COLI N MacANDREW : v ' 

Have you addressed the question of what the audience perceives 
itself as doing? Do you v/ant the 7 to 11 year olds to sit 
dov;n to that set in order to enjoy themselves and get them 
to learn how to read? Or do you v/ant them to sit down and 
learn how to read and, by the way, they might just enjoy 
themselves? How do you want them to feel? ' 



ED PALMER: 

One thing became very clear. You're not going to deceive 
these kids about the fact that you're teaching them reading. 
But, nov; we enter into the realm of purest speculation. In 
most cases, when vs<5 have a second class citizen we give them 
crap in this country. We really do. We give them ghettos 
to live in. Give us your sick, your poor and all that stuff 

I don't want to get up too high on my soap box, but 
isn't it going to be a rather remarkable thing that here 
we have those kids who are punished as they sit in their 
reading circle, if only by the fact that they are stumbling 
and the other kids in the reading circle aren^t. 
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Ual. horo wo have a non-punitive medium for one tiling, and 

that's groat. The kid can watch anonymously 

and he can learn painles^^iy , I presume, but he knows he 

is learning and he wi.ll be learning from a message presented 

in a palatable form, I Lhink ho will enjoy that. The 

upshot of my soap box spiel is that in connection with 

second class citizenry this kid is going to recognise that he 

is getting a thing of "class"' that is getting a lot of 

publicity. It's flashy ; and it's for him and his problem. 

Tliat's an in^portant point. 

O 

WILLI AM G. DAR NHLL ; 

I want to finish an important point. You talked about 
selection of kid's problems. You talked about content 
knowledge learning. Dr. Tannenbaum and Dr. Ekman talked 
about resulting behavior. Sometimes that resultant be- 
havior is something you're trying to accomplish and some- 
times it isn't. But you should be aware of the possible 
resulting behavior. Dr. Ack discussed some behaviors 
resulting from v;atching the Cookie Monster. 

As you go back to what your objectives and goals are for 
the program, there are certain resulting behav^iors that 
you want. Okay, you want the kid to go and look at pictures 
in a book, for example. But we don't want him to beat up 
on the kid next door because the Cookie Monster has gotten 
to him. How do you deal with that? Is this the area that 
is most fuzzy at this moment? 

ED PALMER ; 

We uecil with it constantly and very seriously. We get an 
enormous number of responses: everything from the lady who 
testified in Congress that ^'Sesame Street" viewing is going 
to create a generation of drug addicts, to the Women's 
Liberation who came near to picketing us, to a response from 
the Spanish-speaking corronunity that we were not doing 
enough to address their particular problems. 

P ERCY TANNENBAUM ; 

What do you do about it? 

ED PALMER ; 

We do everything that we possibly can. We set up Boards of 
Advisors to be responsive^ Everything that you do has some 
possibility for a socializing effect. It's a side effect 
in many cases, or a wanted effect. 

PERCY TANN ENBAUM ; 

Ed, say I did a study five years later and I found among 
viewers of ^'Sesame Street" that there was a higher 
incidence of drug use than among non--viewers and I came 
back to you with this hard data, you would say, ^^Gee, how 
can you say 'Sesame Street' caused that?" Right? Or would 
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you accept that? 
Kl ) PALMER ; 

I would probably deny it. I wouldn't want to believe 
it, if I could, but say that I couldn't, 

PERCY TANNENUAUM; 

That's the one problem we have in this business. There 
is. a difference of one standard deviation in reading 
tests we say it's an effect of "Sesame Street", if 
there's a difference in the deviation in drug use, we say 
it has nothing to do with it because it was not listed in 
the objectives in the beginning and so on. 

ED P ALMER; 

I know that Bill and Allen Benn here are probably as hoavy 
as anybody in the country concerned with cost benefits 
analysis, and the question is, if you put in the cost, 
what's the benefit? Has it been worth the cost? And, 
so on. You also have tradeoff factors. What have you 
given up for what you've gained? These are all factors 
to consider. And the biggest problem, I would guess, 
although I don't know anything about cost benefit analysis 
is in getting a handle on the benefit. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL; 

You will probably hear about it if it is a negative 
benefit . 

PERCY TANNENDAU M: 

I don't know, maybe more drug use is positive. I'm just 
talking about attribution of the effect before I make a 
value judgment. 

DERHARD FRTEDLANDER : 

How do they link up "Sesame Street" to drug -addiction? 

ED PALMER ; 

* The logic is a little difficult to follow, but it goes 
something like this. It is a very fast paced show that 
creates a lot of excitement, and later on in life kids will 
never be able to stand an empty, unexciting moment. Not 
being able to tolerate an empty moment, they will go out 
and take drugs. 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

Did the lady that reads to me teach me to read dirty books? 
Are you ready for the ones who are going to say the ^Electric 
Company'' is going to teach them to read dirty books? 
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WILLIAM G, DAR^KLL: 



My point is that there's a base to that argument and 
it's not liard to connect up to exactly what we went 
througli yesterday in texnus of the wliole general 
theory of arousal. 



ED PALM IER; 

Fortunately I don't have to resolve this. We share 
this witli an advisory board of the best heads we can 
put together. People will make judgments and • . . 

PERCY TANNErWDAUMj 



People are making them, but not doing the judgments, the 
research. You have research v;hen judgment isn't adequate. 



ED PALMER: 



Let me give you a very direct response to wliat you're 
asking. The question came up whether some of the 
flashing materials on "Seseune Street" initiated 
epileptic seizure. There was a report from a pliysician 
in California that parents of two of his patients had 
reported seizures coincident with "Sesame Street" viewing. 
We coimnissioned a guy to study that phenomenon, to study 
those pieces of materials, and to investigate very specific 
cases and their pattern. We got a full report and recon\men-. 
dation and reviewed it carefully ^ 

PERCY TANNENDAUH; 

Let me talk about the other one that came up in England 
about your approach to teaching. In addition to learning 
reading, you want the show to be popular and so you use 
the kinds of tactics that you decide will make it popular, 
by research and presentational factors and so on. The by- 
product of this, intended or otherwise, is a greater sus- 
ceptibility to that kind of advertising appea3 for all 
sorts of products. 

ED PALMER ; 

Teaching reading for a greater susceptibility for reading 
pornography ... 



PERCY TANNENBAUM: 



No, teaching by certain techniques, Teaching "A" by a 
certain technique conditions you for the technique and not 
for the skill. Or it's in addition to the skill. This is 
a well established psychological fact, not on the kick- 
back of measures, but of theory, and there's nothing 
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bizarre about this kind of argument. And that is what 
your lady in England was concerned about. Not only is 
it hucksterism duff, but it can have unwanted side effects. 
It's perfectly plausible. It is quite separate from the 
epileptic one which is a very specific thing that may 
never hurt a producer, It may actually exist, but you 
can test that ou t rather quickly. But tliis other thing is 
more long-term testing, and so on. And the very success of 
your program is why you guys get asked these nasty questions • 

MARVIN ACK: 

You see, it really is an important question so far. In 
fact, there are two we spoke yesterday of, pleasure as one 
of the principles of learning and we said that one of the 
experiences of pleasure is the, solution of problems. But 
if you produce learning in a picayune method which is 
incongruous for learning in any other way outside that 
"Sesame Street" show, you may have ultimately produced a 
conflict. 

There's another context in which something occurs. A 
mother spanks a child. The child learns he had better 
not do that. But he may also learn that it's okay to 
hit somebody as long as you're bigger. How can you tell 
what he's going to take out of that situation? And the 
context in which something occurs is usually much more 
important than the specifics, 

VjlLLIAM G, DARNELL ; 

Well, we may be in a dilemma that we can't get out of. 
As we said yesterday, a given piece of material for any 
given person can create any number of specific reactions. 
We were talking about facial expressions within the case, 
but it seems to me to be a trap of mass media generally. 
It's a box that we can't get out of. It's a paradox in 
the sense that mass media puts its offering out but it 
has not real control over who sees it. Its target is 
the largest number of persons that it can reach, which 
is fine, but as a result, there are sub-groups within 
the population who are going to come across it and have 
negative effects from it. Education, generically, is in 
the same category. It is a mass operation thing. 

I wonder if we can do anything about this? I suppose we 
can build the body of research data. And let's close out 
the studies of Tannenbaun, Ack, Ekman and others. We can 
isolate and identify the types of creatures who are going 
to react in certain ways to given offerings. But until 
we have some control over who viev;s our programs, can 
we use that? I'm thinking of the number of examples that 
you gave yesterday, and we're talking about the 5% phenome- 
non and the 2% phenomenon. 
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PE RCY TA NNKNl^AUH : 

Well, I'm much concerned about this. The nasty lesson of 
the last couple of decades is that oar mass system of 
everything, our whole economic system created a minority 
of five, ten, fifteen percent of the population (depending 
on v;here you draw the line) who get short changed • And 
suddenly you want to appeal to them, and so you design a 
special program for them and the more successful that 
special program is for them, the more it creates , another 
minority v;ho are also getting short-changed for a different 
purpose. And you say that's a necessary by-product of 
everything we do. We never are 100% on anything. The very 
tactics that may teach these kids to learn may well teach 
other kids not to learn. It may turn them off in bchool 
beuduse the teacher doesn't do a jazzy jig. 

H A HOLD KATZ:<3 

I think that's a by-^product of technology. 
WILLIAM G, DARNHLL ; 

Yes it isl 
HAROLD KATZ : 

The fact that the only way to deliver the information is 
through mass transport. If you want minority programming/ 
you have to be able not only to create the program but find 
an information channel that directs it to that minority 
exclusive of the others. As long as you are on a mass 
transmission, there is no way ... 

PE RCY TANNENBAUM ; 

Not necessarily, we can forewarn. We do this through 
government. Why don't you do the most logical thing. 
If you have the information, tell people. They can still 
make their clioiues. Let them do the selection. That is 
what freedom means. But give them a range of selections 
and give them the information, as much as you know, with 
the uncertainties you have, to guide their selective process. 
Then, if they want to be a member of the minority, that's 
their business. 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

But in television you're faced with technical limitations. 
You have a certain amount of information to broadcast, 
and a limited channel capacity. You have millions of people 
whom you want to subdivide ... 
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PK RCY TA^J^Jl ::NBAUH; 

Kven with the limited channel capacity, v;e are not using 
up Lo those limits. • • 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

But how many million people have access to ten channels? 
Seven mi 11 ion • IIov; do you subdivide the progran\ming to 
make it significant? The numbers just don't work out 
rights You need another delivery scheme. If it were 
magazines or printed materials you could send for specific 
individuals and get a minority grouping. People have the 
ability to select. Dut you may wish to sit at home and 
select one of a thousand channels but there is no way of 
getting a thousand channels to you* 

PERCY TANNENBAUM : 

I grant you, when the technology of cables is more 
expandible, we'll have a greater range of choice. What 
I'm afraid of is given that greater range, we're not 
necessarily going to have greater choice. If it is still 
going to be the law of big numbers that's going to dominate 
{Which dominates now and I don't see any reason why it 
sliouldn't), and if it is going to be a commercial medium, 
then that's what everybody is going to want to grab. 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

If they see both the commercial medium as well as a 
social medium simultaneously . . . 

PERCY TANN ENBAUM: 

Why can't the ten channels be available? 

RICHARD GIDEON : 

First of all, there aren't ten channels in most cases. We 
are dealing with New York and that's about it, or maybe 
Los AngeleSj it's more like four. 

WILLI/VI-1 G. DARNET.T. : 

Well, he's talking of channel capacities, not the number of 
stations that are on the air. 

RICHARD GIDEON ; 

It doesn't mean anything, who's going to put them on. 

PERCY T ANNENBAUM ; 

Channel availability doesn't mean a thing unless you 
produce programs for it. If the programs to be produced 
are to sell to the largest number, v:e arc going to have 
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iwore of the same kind of competition. We are not going 
to necessarily have diversity even though we have the 
opportunity for diversity. 

HAROLD KATZ: 

I agree with you if the materials could be prepared in 
a static form. Maybe if you are going to produce some- 
thing we could put it on film or tape and have it dis-- 
tributed. There is a limitation to the diversity of 
that material and it's going to bo very expensive to, 
produce. 

What other kinds of programming are available to you 

now that do not have these cost factors involved, and are 

easily disseminated? Why don't we look closely at why 

the answer is always negative everytime you ask the question.. 

We're up against a stone wall every time this topic ... 

MARVIN ACK : 

There is something that is not always recognized and it's 
the best of American education, in the broad sense, that 
is, problem solving. The truth of the matter, of course, 
is that the solution of every problem is the creation of 
three more problems. But we never try to say, if I solve 
this problem, wh^t problems v;ill I create? You want to 
solve a reading problem, and all we are asking is that you 
be thoughtful about the other possibilities that will occur, 
not that there are many necessary by-products. 

1-:D PA L MER ; 

However, we do give attention to it. In addition to 
. identifying the goals we set, we have asked our advisors, 
and we have asked ourselves repeatedly ~ will this actually 
interfere with anything, with the reading programs going on 
in the schools? Will it have any negative effects? It 
gets to be an awesome business when you are getting out to 
seven million kids a day with an hour long television pro-- 
gram and a very complicated format. It has different 
people relating to each other in different ways which 
become models, it has flashing lights, it has infinite 
uujitjequences. Some of them are going to be negative and 
unavoidable. Somebody is going to have to say, "It's okay, 
anyway, because of the grains and who ..." 

PERCY TAN NENBAUM ; 

In any business, you see, as long 'as enough people 
like it we won't look for the other things. You don't 
look at them with the same degree of purity and effort. 
You have this battery of measuring for these, but not the 
others. The others are decided by a panel of knowledge- 
able, interested, jn^sponsible citizens. 
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ED PALMER ; 

One thing that you can do as a program policy posture, 
is to take tlie conservative approach and change something. 
At first I think this is very germane to the question of 
programming and television violence. That is, if there's 
a possibility that violence in children's television 
progranuaing , and television in general, is going to have a 
negative effect, then to the extent that you can control 
that, simply don ' t do it because there is a possibility 
it hurts. The networks tend to take the point-of-view 
that until it's proven negative, they will go ahead and do 
it. I think the very practical reason that they do. it is 
that producers can crank that stuff out very easily, 

HAROLD KATZ; 

One of the questions of the side effects of the given 
program is one issue to the question of trying to ansv;er 
the request that Spanish people have made. 

ED PALMER ; 

They are saying that they are not being treated as a side 
effect with a definite message. 

BERNARD FRIEDLAMDER ; 

This is directly related to What I have been wanting to 
nay. It's a general issue and it's specialized subject 
treatj:iients and selective audience. It's easy to illustrate 
with a reading model and I happen to know something about 
reading and language. There are about 6 or 7 major cate^ 
gories that can account for kids not doing well in reading 
in school • There are about 35 to 40 percent of the kius 
who are less responsive to reading than the teachers think 
that the^ should be. In fact^ 50% are belov; the mean. 
So v;e are dealing with a very large category of kids with 
reading difficulties. There are 7 or 8 major sub-categories, 
and these sub-categories are very highly differentiated. 
They are so thoroughly differentiated from each other, in 
fact, that I can make a professional judgment with great 
confidence that your program, no matter how good it is, will 
probably only deal with two, three, or four of these sub- 
categories. • . 
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PERCY TANNE NiiAUM; . 

V;i ii only some of the kids. 

BE RN ARD . F RI E PL AN DE R ; 

But licro's whero you get to the selective audience 
business, selective treatment, and audience misuse. 
I also knovv about public schools, and what they are 
going to say is, "Well we tried this on then. We 
tried that on them. Then we tried "Electric Company", 
and thoy still aren't reading." And then the kids 
are thrown away after they try X, Y and Z. 

ED PALMER; 

They -are throv^n away already* 

BERNA^^ D FR IEDL ANDER ; 

I'm not blaming you for that, but you've got these 
selactive instructional objectives which arc very difficult 
to sub~categoi^ii!:e in a diagnostic sense. It's a problem. 
There is no ansv;cr? There's no moral posture that is 
going to solve the problem; no policy, and no tactic. 

ED PALMER ; 

There are tactics that can help. You can set advisory 
groups, you Ccin set up studies — acquire information, 
you can read your mail when it comes in. You can design 
a program that's evolvable, you can share the review 
with the best ... 

BERN A RD FRIEDLANDER ; 

I remember an old article that I wrote dealing with five 
fallacies of educational innovation, and one of them was 
the fallacy of the best brains. The general burden was 
that when you get the best brains v^70rking on a problem, 
you are not necessarily any closer to the solution . . • 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

Should we turn to the measurement problem for a moment, 
Ed, because part of our interest is in measurement tech*- 
niques. What samples do you use and do you think about 
testing them in the normal environment? V^hat are the 
limitations you can now see in your current test procedures? 

ED PALMER; 

We do performance testing with children, predominantly 
when you can get them in groups. That's for efficiency's * 
cake. So v;e go to schools. The "Electric Company" was 
designed to be seen by children at school or at home. 
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The big follov;--up study on the "Electric Company" is being 
turned out by Educational Testing Service whicli tests 
children exclusivoly in schools because that's where you 
can get to theia to test them. But some of them are in 
towns where they can only see the show after scliool, at 
home. So we will be testing in both places. We will be 
testing its effect on first graders, second graders, 
third graders and fourth graders for in-home and school 
viewing. Of course, v;o will be testing its effect in 
relation to the two or tliree major types of reading 
instruction. 



HAROLD KATZ: . 

— — ■ — — — p 

You are working with a very small sample. How long does 
it take to work with these? 

WILLIAM G. DAR NELL; 

I think Hall is heading toward what I thouglit about as 
soon as I saw the demonstration of interactive television 
yesterday. If your kind of work requires taking kids out 
of the home and testing them in a day care center or setting 
them up in a room that you might have up there at Lincoln 
Plaza, it may, in fact, be tainting the situation. But 
there is the possibility here, for example, of wiring 
fifty homes and - we're talking just possibilities. 



ED PALMER ; 

I would love to have a two-way cable television system 
plugged into tlie home, reading back to me, instant- to- 
instant, the number of people watching, every channel, 
and I would like to see that broken out by demographics. 
That's what I'd want. 



P E RC Y T A N N E N B A U M : 

Let's say it costs money to do this. Bringing in 12, 20, 
120 kinds in^o a phoney laboratory situation, has nothing 
to do with the real life situation, but it's much, much 
cheaper, nov;ever, before you changed the situation, would 
you not first want to ask the question, "does it make a 
difference?" You' re iissuming. Everybody walks around with 
the assumption that if you take them out of the real life 
situation, you ' re changing everything . That, gentlemen, 
is a hypothesis and to start going into technology just 
on the assumption witliout checking that assumption is 
irresponsible. 



WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

Again, history and methods are driving us. In other 
words, the reasons v/e have always had them in labora- 
tories is that we couldn't control the environment, 
O didn't have tlie technology. I'm not saying throw out 
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the ].aboratory/ but. are you ever going to be able to 
test the hypothesis of the Iciboratory versus the real 
life? 

PERCY TANNKNBAUM t 

We'll tost i^. It doesn't make any difference, don't 
worry cjV^out it. If it does make a difference • • - • 
What I 'in. very upset about in any business, and education 
is full 'of it/ including me, is we work on our assumptions 
without over demanding proof from ourselves, Kc have 
righteous indignation Vv'hen they are challenged because we 
mean v;ell a-^^d that's enough to carry the day* And it 
isn't. And this is just a trivial example of that. But 
assumptions should be checked, I think, before we jump to 
conclusioi-js • The natural situation as a place for testing 
doesn't have any gr^^at appeal to me intrinsically. 

ED PALMCR ; 

If I have a reason to know who's attending to what out 
there and I vv^ant to knov-/ whether a less expensive labora- 
tory v;orks, tlien I'm only dealing with an economic problem 
from a technical standpoint, not social goals, that sort of 
thing. It's a straiglitforward thing to test a laboratory 
situation, and to correlate those results witli the results 
in some other context. I have all the data I need* 

PERCY T/v N NENBAUM ; 

All I'm trying to say is that if "A'' predicts '*B" it doesn't 
prove the validity of *'A" . 

WILLIAM G. DA RNELL; 

What about desired behaviors? We have spent some time on 
undesirable side--ef foots of programming. I think that 
we today can be summarized by saying that perhaps the source 
of the "best" we can provide is out of the body of socio- 
logy, psychology and the like and the first principles of 
human behavior and these are some things that you shouldn't 
do. But even tliis is kind of hairy, and from the point of 
view of putting tlie burden on television to prove what 7 0 
years of psychology hasn't been able to prove (given that we 
can like those first principles) , seems to say that this 
particular area of research has to continue on a special 
studies kind of basis. It is net the total responsibility 
of the media but maybe the media can help encourage this 
work. What about desired types of behavior. What about 
again talking to the "Electric Company" as our model? 
We've been searching for a base to hang on to. We could 
be talking to a program Meredith is doing or the like 
just as well, but what about desired behaviors? You want 
something beyond. . * 

Dr. Ack, let's suppose there is something beyond reading 
Q ability that we're interested in. Are there certain 
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gonercil characteristics of a person v^ho is going to 
pursue reading or is tlie only v;ay we are going to be 
able to deal v/ith tliat now is to go out and see in 
fact whether or not they do it? 

MARVIN ACK: 

There are a lot of criteria for measures of effectiveness 
if society cares enough about whether or not these kids 
really read v;ell enough to follow instructions and fill 
out application forms and things like that. I don't 
think it's appropriate to ask if their lives are going 
to be turned around and are they going to become fully 
culturated readers and incline their behavior models out 
of books such as Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm and Jack London 
and so forth, 

PERCY TANNENBAUM : . ' ' 

That wasn't asked* The question is ''is the reading of 
anything increased?" So why do we have to create all 
these reading skills v;hen we are a non-reading society. 
That's where the paradox is. It's Marshall McLuhan in 
reverse* He uses books to sell verbal media and "put 
down" the printed word. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

But v^e have more assumptions that we're making: One, 
reading is good, and two, we want people to read. 

ED PALMER ; 

For utilicarian reasons. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL ; 

The reason that "Sesame Street" is into reading is that 
somehow or other society says that reading is a good 
thing and kids should read. Schools are in the reading 
business or should be in the reading business for the 
very same reason. 

B ERNARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

To answer a question, I am close enough to the reading 
field to believe that there are no real evaluative 
measures of the role reading plays in children's lives. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL ; 

Ignoring role, right now, I'm just talking about behavior; 
do they read or don't they read? 
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UER NAUD F l UK DLANDER; 

I'm not aware of any measures • 

PERCY TANrUJNDAUH : 

You see, we have a mythology in our culture, and if 

we go to another culture where illiteracy is the rule 

rather than literacy and we have more than 50 percent 

illiteracy, that is a real question that they should 

vest a great deal of their efforts to, by any kinds 

of means - - "Sesame Street^'' for improving illiteracy • 

We create situations that make the demand often, and 

then change the situation and change the demand accordingly. 

BERN ARD FR IEDLANDER : 

Today, one can learn as much from watching T.V. news 
a^ your ordinary newspaper reader gets from buying the. 
tabloids. One can be a good citizen in terms of ' 
participating in the democratic process these days with- 
out being a .reader, and wo originally made the mythology 
of reading American Dei i^ocracy , The Honest Ma n and so forth, 
in order to participate in the government pr'ocess. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM ; 

Do you see in the not too distant future a television 
viewer comprehension test? 

BERHA RD FRIEDLANDER : 

Magnificent idea. In my mind, some day soon they will be 
teaching children in the schools to be competent T.V. 
viewers. In fifteen vears it's going to be a Ph.D. 
speciality in a mid-western state university and it's 
going to be like Driver Education Ph.D.'s you made your 
prediction and I have made mine. 

J ACK BOND ; 

I have had some close experience with West Virginia 
University where some fellows out of Africa were coming 
to make T.V. tapes to teach the farmers how to overhaul 
the carburetor of their tractor. These people were 
completely illiterate, but they were going to use tele-- 
vision because they could show it on the spot, pack it 
around, and the like. 

FRANK FURBUSH : 

And it works ? 

PERCY TANNENBAUM; 



It is often better than a manual, even for literates. 
I can never put together my carburetor from a manual. 



FllANK PURIUJSII: 



You can't put it together from a T.V, script, either* 

BERNARD FRIKDJ. ANnKR ; 

Anyway, to get back to the question, the whole business 
of reading is so penetrated with mythology and reality 
that it is no surprise to me that 50% of the readers 
are below the iTiec\n . 

LILLIAN AMBROSINO : 

I note that this is not in the discussion. However, if 
I were Mr. Gideoji, Miss Stein and Mr. Francis, at this 
point I would be somev;hat confused as to how to proceed. 
On the original premise of this seminar which was "How 
are v/e going to use some of these audience measures to 
create, hopefully, better programming?" ... 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL; 

The track that we were taking before our exercise with 
the "Electric Company", was identifying measures, to 
make things better for what. We hadn't been able to 
isolate the kinds of things that we were talking to, 
but I think that v;e havn now, and it even has expand- 
ed a little bit. 

We have talked about selection; we've talked about 
things that relate to the selection mechanism; we've 
talked about the standings; we've talked about the 
distractor analysis, and modifications of it; we've 
talked about things that relate to interest, and 
interest which relates to selection; we've talked about 
content • 

Another category we have discussed is a thing called 
"resultant behavior'/ botli desired and undesired, and 
the feature of liandling the side-effects, one thing 
that v;as immediately clobbered was this whole issue 
of the undesired side-effect behavior. Our problem 
here is that we haven't any methods, also, we are 
talking to the whole field of psychology and human 
development and the like when I'm not even sure that 
we have the first principles. We have touched upon 
desired behavior specifically. For instance, an 
advertiser has a desired behavior that he. is looking 
for based on his ad. The reading program has specific 
desired behavior that it is looking for based on its 
objectives. I'm not sure what the desired behavior 
is for a lot of entertainment-type programming. We 
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might want to shift back and talk to this. 

And then there is this whole funny category of 
emotion, and affect and the like, and the way in 
which it somehow relates back to behavior. 

From the point of view of selection, we talked about 
various attention patterns and moment-to-moment 
measurement of that kind of analysis. Dr. Millard, 
Jack Bond and Joe Spaid, and Ed have each talked 
about this and how they want the overall moment- 
to-momont interest level up to a certain point. 
We also talked to these patterns and how they may 
relate to the returns to the programs. There may 
be ideal patterns as far as television is concerned. 
I don't think we knov/ at this point, and this may 
be v;here we have to take summative measures in 
order to talk to what kinds of program structures 
are going to be watched and are going to be returned 
to . 

We also moved into the whole area of relevancy and 
content; that is, in addition to pattern, you need 
to meet the viewer as far as the need that he has 
— Standards versus Rea].ity — Resolution of know- 
ledge needs, and so on,. These things begin to get 
into measures of learning and comprehension. Ed 
was starting to talk about comprehension testing and 
filling in the video and filling in the sound, Is 
he in fact tuning into that task, etc.? Shall we go 
on with the testing to see whether or not he did? 

PERCY TANNENBAUM; 

The big effort now,i)?i most testing is to make the 
learning enougli that the information acquired is 
useful in solving a problem, say. And then the test 
is, how well did they solve the problem? There 
is a lesson here in language research. We spent 
years and years seeing retention scores for different 
kinds of sentence structures, and you will find that 
what is retained is not just saying what's useful. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

ThcVt's an issue relevant not to your particular 
method, but to v;hether or not you chose the right 
objective to start with. Resultant behavior seems 
to be a situation in which again, not much has been 
done but we have techniques that we can use: split 
cable, videocon kinds of things to observe and watch 
and gather data. But in terms of methods for research 
ing the results of the behavior phenomenon, they seem 
to be unique to what we're going after. 
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MMWIN ACK: 



I would like to put in my particular bias here. I 
think wo have had an uncomfortable concern in the 
United States for numbers. And if we don't have 
sufficiently large numbers, they just get discounted, 
l^at we are suggesting here is, if you study something 
on a test which has reading, you will get large number 
and will be terribly impressive; and there may be a 
whole host of other things which go ignored, I would 
much prefer to see you put some money into a siaall 
sample of children and really study iii--house the 
resultant behaviors. There is more opportunity.. 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

Why do you say^ do it only in a small group? 

MAR VIN ACK ; 

I think that cost-wise it is just overwhelming to do 
it any other way. 



HAROLD KATZ: 



Here is where I think that technology can expand it. 



WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

We are all in the position that as soon as you expand 
your numbers, even if technology allows you to do it, 
there's the trap of getting into the computer business 
among other things. You become inundated with data, 
and suddenly you can no longer work with this data. 



PERCY TANNENBAUM: 



We just need a small sample. There are also redundan- 
cies a small sample is sufficient in some cases. 



WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



So there's another reason for small sample beyond the 
cost. 



BERNARD FRIEDLANDER: 



I will try to amplify what Marvin said. If you do 
this in an "in house" job, then you Jon't have to 
rely on your experts so much. 
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HARRY FRANCIS: 

V'Je're tending to slide a\<exy from the specific goals 
that you arc trying to achieve educationally and 
move back to the general topic of maximi^.ing audien- 
ces and developing techniques to 3tudy universality 
of appeal. We might be able to average some kind 
of general goals v^hich v;ould satisfy your neads and 
then pull back into the methodology to come up 
with these goals • 

EDWARD PALMER: 

I v/ould really like to see us get at the methodology 
thing- I think that there may be a timidity to 
simply addressing research methods on the basis that 
you must first have identified problems. I don't 
quite bviy that. In fact, I very strongly don't buy 
that, I think that if I have a problem, and I go 
out using the broadcast medium as my instrument of 
addressing the problem, I want to have as full a 
kit bag as possible, as big a repertory as possible 
of existing methods, and then 1*11 decide what to 
use. I hope that I'll not blindly use the instrument 
simply because it exists. I miglit even modify it 
to fit my special use. But in the meantime, I 
would like to know as much as I can about what is 
available everywhere. 

WI LLIAM G, D ARNELL : 

Harry, you are linking the term "universality of appeal", 
with the word selection, 

HAR RY FRANC IS : 

And attention and comprehension. 
W ILLIAM G, D ARNELL: 

This is the returning program phenomenon. 
HARRY FRANCIS : 

Yeah, and that's one area we want to have some means 
of measuring. The other area is behavioral response, 
so that v;e knov-/ cause and effect. And to me the problem 
is just as simple as that. I want to knov; how to maximize 
audiences and I want the cause and effect. 
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WILLTAM G. DARNKLT. : 

Nov/ what exactly does "maximizing audiences" mean? 
RICHARD GIDi:ON: 



Maybe T could explain that. Take a free station 
market where the average audience would be 33 percent. 
That v;ould be successful for an average. It doesn't 
even have to be 33 percent of the audience. It could 
be 25 percent/ but it cannot be 10 percent. From the 
point of view of tlie general manager and program 
manager, you appear unsuccessful if you produce a 
show that only reached 10 percent of the audience. 

LILIJAN AMRROSINO: 

There is really a missing link in the conversation. 
Perhaps it's irrelevant as a topic of discussion, but 
I am sitting here trying to put myself in the place 
of Miss Stein and some of Mr. Gideon's and Mr; Francis' 
people, and in the end, a producer and staff have to 
make the program. Is that not true? They have to 
make these programs in full belief that their criteria 
will be satisfied, that they satisfy the real need 
of the audience, and hopefully, in conjunction with the 
researcher. Now, the producer needs a certain kind 
of intuition, to make these programs. He needs time 
to develop them, and hopefully, he can develop them 
with the help of these researchers • But he cannot be 
told, it seems to me (and I am thinking of every really 
successful program in every sense of the word). "Gee, 
you've got to reach 20 percent of the audience first", 
because if he * s told that either subtly or overtly or 
however, he can't produce the show, because the research 
people can't possibly bring a formula for the program. 

RICHARD GIDTON; 

We would never tell him what to reach. That's the 
whole point. 

LILLIAN AMBROSINO: 

But he doesn't know what to reach... 

WILLI AM G. DARNE LL; 

No. But he does have a constraint. If his program 
doesn't reach 20 percent of the audieice the first 
year, he doesn't have a second time around. 
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LIX^LIAN AMBROSINO: 



And that's the problem that somehow we have to contend 
with, l^liat you are asking for, in effect, is instant 
success . 

RICHARD G IDKON: 

But if there's no one watching the show... • 

LILLIA N AMBROSINO; ' 

Ton percent or 15 percent is not low. Let's go back 
to^'Hot Dog", I understand from everyone that it was 
a good sliow. Do you agree? 

RICHARD GIPn ON; 

Ves. 

LILLIA N AMBROS INO: 

Nov/ V7e would not have known what happened to" Hot 
Dog" had it been on for the second^ year. The 
second year it could not only have been improved 
from the help of the researchers, but it might also 
have been able to build on the exposure o€ the 
first year. 

RICHARD GIDEON; 

I think you could count on one hand the number of 
programs that have ever developed after a couple of 
v;eeks. 

BERNARD FRIK DIJ\NDER : 

I can tell you a story about Captain Kangaroo's 
first year, he almost went off the air. There was 
a parent group in Syracuse that gave him an award 
spontaneously. It came from nowhere. He gave 
lecfcuref? to this group, received an award, and 
they sent a letter to CBS* CBS gave him a second 
year • 

LILLIAN AMBROSINO: 



And there's another story if I may interject it. At 
that time Lou Collins, President of CBS, happened 
to have a feeling for little kids and he was willing 
to let him go on for the second year. 



BERNARD FRIEDTuANDER : 
JC It was a personal element that went outside the big... 
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Pl^RCY TANNi^NBAUM: 



There's a third version of that, but, v/hat's important 
is not the version. VVliat's important is,,. 



IiILrlI^N AMBROSINO: 



^if^^he fact that they made an exception to the usual 
^'^cr iter ion. 



ALI.KN BENN: 



!low much of success is due to self-fulfilling prophecy 

the way it's placed on the air, the time period 
and the advertising that goes with it? 



RICHARD GinrON: 



Very much. Many hundreds of shows have bombed in 

one area and then after being moved have done very well. 



WILLIAxM G. DARNELL: 



Let's suppose that v;o were five v;eeks into a program, 
the ratings are comj.ng in and you have also been able 
to gather other information from the viewing audience. 
You find that the program isn't working for particular 
reasons, and the opinion is that the reasons are, x>y, 
and z. Similarly, from the volume of data that you have, 
by whatever technique, you find that also m your 
formative studies there were patterns relating to the 
kinds of things that are now being said. Now, you are 
in a "fix-it" mode, ratlier than a "one-shot" mode. 
Can broadcasting respond in a fix--it mode? If we 
offer methods, techniques, measures, and the like to 
commercial people, can they use them? Is there any way that 
you can change your program five weeks down? Maybe 
not to change it's substance but maybe to change its 
appeal. 

HARRY FRANCIS AND KDV7ARD PALMER: 



Yes, 



HARRY FRANCIS: 



We have shov; doctors v;ho go out and do that sort of 
thing. Both the producers, and the guys that go out 
to clean up the mess, need tools. They need to knov; 
more about how people behave, liow people respond. This 
is exactly v/hy we're here. 
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BE RNARD FRIEDLANDKR ; 

(?) cloos a lot of this. He researches a station's 
profile, visually in the ncv;s area. The station is 
in second or third position with its news, and based 
on the findings, he may change the news commentator, 
he may change the pacing of the show, the stories--- 

EDWA RD PALM}:R; 

and changes the news This may be germane to both 
the general topic and to what Harry is doing right 
nov; in the production business; that is, the 
question of v;hy "Hot Dog" didn't make it* As I 
understand it "Hot Dog" had a minimum of carry-over 
elements and a maximum of new stuff « It was all 
about hov; you get the striped line down the highway, 
for example, and the next time it might be looking 
at a pencil factory. But there was always somebody 
like Woody Allen Wiio came on« He and somebody 
else were the only other sustaining elements I know 
off and they v;ere thinly represented in the 5?hov;. 

P ERCY TANNENB AUM; 

And that's why it didn't make it. 

EDWARD PALMER : 

I wonder if this business of how much you sustain, 
or the proportion of sustaining elements that are 
shown from day to day, has a good bit to do v;ith this. 
Because one of the seeming paradoxes when you are 
looking at what appeals to various people is thctt 
continuity and repetition, and familiarity are so 
appealing* But newness, novelty and variety are also 
appealing, and a show has to be a certain kind 
of mix, 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



Did anyone take a look at "Hot Dog" to find out what 
happened? You look at your programs that are succesn- 
ful and figure out whv thev were successful. Do you 
go on the other side and take a programi^ that has really 
bombed and go to N detail as far as it is concerned 
to find out? 

HARRY FRANCIS: 



There is a great deal of soul-searching. 
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But the people who do that never build another show. 
So it never cycles ))ack into the system. 

WI LLIAM G . DARNKLLi 

At: this point it is hard to say wliether or not we 
even have the tools to begin working. But it may 
be that at this point the program analyjsors or the 
distractor analysis could tell us some very inter-- 
esting things about "Hot Dog", that Hot Dog comes on 
and creates high interest for aboixt 2h minutes, and 
then once they get to the pencil factory interest 
is gone and away goes the program. Until we know 
whether or not those kinds of patterns exist we 
will always just sit and speculate about "why didn't 
it go?" We talked about films the other day and the 
fact that you. put a kid in front of a 54 minute film 
and unless it's extremely exciting you are not going 
to hold him at all. It may have been the format 
(and now we ^ re talking format and the pattern treat- 
ment at this time rather than the overall average 
intensity level) . 

EDWARD PALMER: 



you had Woody Allen be every person which you saw in 
the tactory/ in their various uniforms, and have him 
be the guy putting the stripe down the road, and all 
the rest, then you would have had a winner. 

HARRY FRANCIS : 

I don * t think so . 

LILLIAN AMBROSIMO: 

Now this is a fascinating case of what I think your 
problems are, and there are two sides to it. If Ed 
Palmer could have done a detailed analysis for you, 
which v;ould be enormously helpful to tJie producer, 
would you as manager have been willing to exer- 
cise enough confidence in the producer and the 
researcher's ability to attract that audience to give 
them more than the usual ^:.mount of time to attract 
them? Do you see v;hat I mean? 



KARRY FRANC IS: 

Yes. Right* X alluded to this briefly yesterday. 
We have a somev-zhat different situation than Ed. 
Wo arc in cominnrcial broadcasting, and we are 
quite envious of the kind of financing that Ed's 
particular system has* Ours has to live and die 
on its commercial feasibility. 

LILLIAN AMnUOBlNO: 



Yes, but now maybe we had better talk about this, 
toO| because there are various v;ays of doing things. 
There is nothing that says, for example, that Blair 
and Meredith each has to have its own children's 
unit-. There's no reason why you can't be cooperating 
in your production. Much of '^Sesame Street ' s^'cost is 
amorti;^ed by the fact that many of those sections 
are repeated. Certain programs for certain age groups 
can bo repeated; certain segments of eacli program 
can be repeated. Your initial outlay, obviously, 
is going to be in setting up* You know that, There are 
ways of stretching the cost. Also in any business, 
one luis loss loaders. Ono expects certain aspects 
of a business to make more profit than others. 

HARRY FIU\NCJS: 

Right. v;e have our share of loss leaders. 

LILLIAN AMBROSINO: 

There's no question, and all know this. On the 
other hand, some of the loss leaders over the years 
are no longer loss leaders. 

HARRY Fl^ANCIS; 

Absolutely riglit. 

LILLIAN AMBROSINO: 

All I*m trying to suggest to the seminar, which is 
a worthwhile endeavor — as is anything that gets 
various people involved from various fields, is that 
we really must look at the problem in the whole context 
and that these researchers, no matter what their inten- 
tions, cannot give you, or public television for that 
matter, a prescription. It's a two-way street. 

IIARRY FRANCIS: 



It is, it really is. 
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JACK BOND : 

Some of the things that I think yovi are alluding to 
is that the attention profile and the like can be don 
and prol>ably given back to you with no cost whatsoeve 
to you. You pay now to make a phone call to a home 
and ask, "Are you watching a certain filiri?" and the 
like, You could do just as well by a mass mailing of 
the observation forms asking, "would you observe your 
youngster, if you have one five years old, watching 
our set on 10 second intervals?" We can do this 
with classroom teachers, and get graphs back that are 
comparable with the ones we professionals have worked 
on • 

HAR RY FRANCIS ; 

Would this be statistically valid? 
JACK BOND : 

But the kinds of measures and the kinds of looks you 
can give it are just as valid as going and picking 
up the phone and asking "How long did you watch 
'Sesame Street' this morning", or "Did you watch 
it yesterday?" 

EDWARD PALMER; 

Without regard to this specific approach, as it 
correlates with the end point situation. 

JACK BOND ; 

They're gross measures, but they are better than the 
gross measures of "I've got to have 10 percent of my 
audience," You at least realize that you are not 
getting 10 percent of your audience because the show 
always has a sloping graph. It's a boring show, and 
you click it off . 

WILL IA M G. D A RNELL : 

But in that gross measure v;e are mailing to parents 
particularly as I am talking to sub-groups^ of the 
population, hhey may havR a lot of problems witli the 
data. The child may not be watched while he's there; 
the form is an imposition so they just quickly fill 
it out. Then we may have reading probl2ms with the 
population which is interpreting the questions and 
the like. 
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JACK I^. OND; 

I think you are throwing barriers up. 

WILIiJAM G. DARNELL ; 

I'm simply saying that those are the probleras. There's 
the second way to go, and it is related to Dr. Ack's 
comments about the laboratory, and I have my one 
time cost of, setting up my laboratory and my equip- 
ment; it nov; exists v;hether I use a program analyzer 
or a din tractor; and I'm not going to argue one 
against the other at this point. And now my labor- 
atory exists, I've got my program and why don't I 
pilot it? I will have gotten .in advance of my program 
the things that I need, plus the fact that public 
opinion has been established regarding whether or 
not my program is working^ v;here my interest level is, 
and V7hat kinds of comments are made, 

PERCY TA N NKNFSAU M; 

You think this is nev;? 

WILLIAM G> DARNELL; 

No. This is where my dilemma is. It seems as though 
the things are arc>und but they are not always being 
used. What about MBC? Do they do this kind of thing 

f4ARTY STEIN : 

We've been doing pilot testing for years. I think 
the problem is that we have not been asking the right 
kinds of questions* 

WIL LIAM G. DARNELL : 

What kind of pilot testing do you use? 

MARTY STEIN: 

We get a group of women or people from the street/ 
show them the pilot, ask them what they think about 
it^ do they have any objections for example, and get 
our answers. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM ; 

Program analyzers are used, and remember, you are 
not selling your show for the public. It is the 
advertiser. The ansv;er to your problem of audience 
si^e may be to make up a new advertiser who rewards 
you by sponsoring the show that has a smaller audience. 
Then you won't have to worry about.... 
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MARTY STKTN: 



I'm saying tliat I don't think its good, but I 
don't know quite how to got at it. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL! 

That is, what to measure. You are indicating that 
it is not really just a question of methodology. 

MARTY STEIN; 

You know, it's not just measuring appeal. We don't 
know what's going on inside them. Something is 
funny, they laugh; but two months later they get 
bored with it. We don't knov; what makes them watch 
it. That's what I v;ant to know. 

HARRY FRANCIS : 

TlUs goes back *to what I said yesterday. There are 
existing systems nov; that we can use to measure 
existing program forms , but heretofore, this has 
been pretty much trial and error. IVhat I think 
we need to have come out of this is a way for psy- 
chologists to tell us what motivates people so 
we can develop a new program .... 

PERCY TAN NE NBUAM : 

They don't know, so please don't ask them. They'll 
give you ansv/ers. That's the trouble. 

WILLIAM G. DAI^ELL : 

They put it in the literature. You can pull it from 
there, too. It exists. What is knovm is around. Ed 
ran through what research he has been doing. What 
are the kinds of things that Meredith has been doing? 

HARRY FRANCIS; 

We've been working with only mass audience figures. 
We have not been working with anything, really, and 
this is typical of the broadcast industry ; and I ' m her 
really representing the industry more than just 
Meredith. Our concern is for tiic industry. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



NBC is dovm to a research group of three people at 
tliis particular point. 
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MAUTY STKI N; 

I'm not in the regular audience measurement field. 
I am in the more creative type of research. We have 
been trying to do some testing of children on their 
percepti.on of commercials. The only study 1 have 
been able to find on them is the Scott Ward Study. 

L I LLI AN AMIPROS T NO : 

It's the first one done. 

MARTY STEIN: 

Nothing has been done. But I'm trying to design 
a questionnaire, and it's very difficult for us • 

LILLI AN AMB ROSINO; 

You're studying the perception of commercials and 
not the program. 

WILLI AM G, DARNELL : 

I think actually l^d let Blair worry about the 
commercials, and you focus on the program. If you 
keep your interest level high, lie's going to give 
you your commercials. 

ALLEN PIERCE : (Observer) 

All of this is a function of tlie basic economic law 
of commercial broadcasting v;hich is that ratings deter 
mine revenue. That's why the decisions on' ratings. 
NBC has a far higher staff in audience measurement 
that in any other kind of research. The law is that 
the unit costs in broadcasting fall to break the 
audience. If you have one million people vratching 
a shov; that costs a million dollars, then the unit 
cost is one dol].ar. If 2 million people watch then 
the unit cost is 50 cents, and so on and so forth. 
The larger the audience the less the unit cost, and 
the greater the revenue. So obviously, commercial 
broadcasters are only in the numbers game. They are 
not interested in a program that's directed toward 
the minority group because they can't break even 
on costs. It's the fundamental economic law of 
commercial broadcasting. I am an economist from the 
Federal Communications Commission and I can't see 
any v;ay around this at the moment, unless, for example 
if you want to program to children or to a certain 
group of children, you are given a tax incentive. 
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But that's not a fundamental lav; of cable casting, 
ALLEN PIERCn; 

But lUxi dealing with conunercial braodcasting. 
PHRCY TANN ENBAUM : 

There's another paradox, you see. You recognize 
this and I recognize it. XL's a business and let 
business concerns dominate. If there's any fall 
off that's good, fine. If fall off is bad, that's 
tough. But that's what the name of the game is. 
You go overseas. The BBC spends more of their 
total budget on numbers research than does either' 
of the American networks and it has recently spent 
still more than any of the others with an over- 
night rating system, homed into a computer bank. 
It is the per unit cost measured differently. It's 
"I'll get more bounce for the buck if I have 
more viewers." 

ALLEN PIER CC: 

But BBC has payback in the sense that the bigger 
the audience/ the more you can put pressure on the 
government to increase the , license fee, and greater 
the revenue they get. 

PERCY TANNEHBAUM ; 

But it is also the bigger audience for a given show 
than another shov; with a smaller audience, the more 
that show will get to continue and the producers 
get involved and the actors get involved and it's 
the same coaipetition . 

WILLIAM G. DAR NELL: 

Exactly. 

ALLEN PIERCE ; 

But the reason that "Hot Dog" v;as cancelled according 
to the people that I talked to at NBC was that it 
lost a million dollars in revenue. Everybody thought 
it was a good show; they v;on a Peabody Award, and the 
Vice President of Business Affairs at NBC told me, 
"We won a Peabody and it cost us one million dollars." 
They didn't think it was worth it. Whereas Louis 
Callin felt 15 years ago that it was worth it to get 
this little award from mid-western housev/ives in order 
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to continue with "Captain Kangaroo", "Captain 
Kangaroo" currently has a pocket contribution of 
over a million dollars. That show makes money. But 
it's now in its 17th season, 

PER CY TANNE?\n?AUM ; 

It makes money because it attracts advertising. 
That's where the profit is. Maybe we* re not talking 
to the right people when v;e talk to broadcasters. 
Maybe we should be talkii j to advertisers. They 
have control of the business, not you people. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL; 

We ' re talking to the philosophy of broadcasting, and 
even if you go after a small group, if you are going 
after 5 percent of the population, you V\?ill have 
the same programming problems as you have if you are 
going for 90 percent of the population. You still 
gotta know what turns that group on, whatholds their 
interest, and v;]iat keeps your target group coming back. 
If your target is 5 percent, you still have the same 
problems in programming, 

HA RRY FR AN CIS : 

You have to get their attention, 

WILLIAM G, DARNELL ; 

To me these issues of selection appeal and interest^ 
cut beyond the philosophy of broadcasting. These 
same issues are faced by the Office of Education in 
terms of keeping the kids tuned into an ed\:icational 
offering within their institution, 

I'm going to put in a time flag at this point. There 
are a couple of hands that have been up and I want to 
get those questions in, 

LILLIAN AMBROS INO; 

Dr. Darnell, this is a little bit of an aside, but 
I should think that this would be very important for 
the television industry. Most of us grew up in the 
age of radio, not television. So we had a different 
set of perceptions of media, Vlliat 1 would be vary 
interested in, if I v;ere in cither public or commer- 
cial television, is what those people who grew up with 
television think of television. In other words, I am 
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almost certain in my ov;n mind that the 20 year old 

has a different perception of television than the 40 

year old, I would think that t}iis could relate very 

much to your programs and the whole business of 
attraction and application. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM : 

vmy? 

LILLIAN A MDROSIN O; 

Simply because I think there's a tendency to regard 
something which you grew up v;ith differently than 
something that you did not groy/ up with* I still 
suspect that television, even though we've seen hours 
and hours of it, it is still a bit of a novelty to us 
and still, I suspect, something special or whatever. 
I don't think our kids look at it that way* 

HARRY FRANCIS : 

And the young minds that have grown up with television 
have a whole different set of responses and conditioned 
responses than we who grew up using imagination and 
listening only to oral stimuli. 

L ILLIAN AMBROSINO ; 

I don't know if they have less imagination than we do. 
I thi nk . . • • 

FIARRY FRANCI S; 

I didn't say that they had less imagination, I just 
said that they have a whole different set of condi.- 
tioned responses. 

LILLIAN AMBROSINO: 

All I'm suggesting is that this is a legitimate subject 
for research. It should be of great interest to the 
broadcasters . 

PERCY TANNENBAUM ; 

There has been some research on that, totally incon- 
clusi/e findings in terms of any differences. Hov; 
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much of a iiovelty will a thing be before it becomes 
no longer a novelty? And, even if it is a novelty, or 
he yrcw up v;ith it and it is familial* to him, wliy do 
you think that it is going to influence behavior? 
There's a basis. You can start making reasons but 
it ' s stretching points . I think a utility function 
would explain it much more readily. What good is it to 
me? 

DERljAR l) F RIEDL A1;D]:R : 

I would like to agree with Miss Ambrosino from a child 
development point of vj.ew, that the organization of reality 
of a child who can see so mucli of the outside world and see 
illusions bounced around on the tube is very much different 
from the experj.ence that v/o had in formulating ideas of 
space, time and reality. 

' V\riLLI?iM G> DAR N]'.LL; 

We are also creating fantasy tor him ratlier than allov;ing 
hi.m to develop his own fantasy* 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDE R : 



I put it in terms of Piagct's cognitive. evolution, 
that it's a different v;orld of reality organij^ation 
that the kids have had experience v;ith. That's just 
an aside, I would predict^ based on what you were 
saying, that the T.V. executive twenty years from now 
will have a different framework of values based on his 
childliood experiences than you gentlemen have based on 
your pre-television childhood experience. 

HAR RY FRA NCIS : 

No doubt about it. 

BERNARD FRI EDLAND}']R ; 

But it will be lost in the other multicausal factors 
so you won't be able to pluck that out. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM ; 

It v;ill also be a difference quite apart from the 
presence of television, because generations differ 
anyway. 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDKR: 




But v;e v;anted to settle the socio-cultural changes that 
show up as a small element in a matrix, but it is never- 
theless — the range is first order inferences from hard 
data. You can't pin it down to hard data, but it's a 
first order inference. 
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SHELDOM riSllKK ; 

I would like to talk about what v;as said yesterday. 
My son and I occasionally build a model or something, 
and the T.V. setf of course; is oa at all tiraes. I 
find my son looking up from v;hat he's building to watch 
the picture. One time I said "look; I'm listening to 
the same sound you are, I know the entire story, and 
I haven't looked at tlie screen once/' He said, "I can't 
liyten without looking at the picture." I'm wonderingi 
arc these kids coming to the point where everything has 
to be visualized and listening to audio alone cannot tell 
the story? Is this just my kid, or j.s it a problem? Do 
they have to see a picture to go with that sound? 

we're finding thai: a number of the youngsters are responding 
to the media in what we call tlie visual mode. They cannot 
verbalize the experience they have had. Part of- the material 
you have is an interviev7 tliat we conduct after these young- 
sters have seen film, and there is an interesting relation- _ 
ship that lias developed there. The youngsters can tell you 
I sjometliing about what he saw. He can verbalize it and say 

"I saw a dog on there," and the likelihood of him asking 
to see that experience again or saying that he liked that 
experience at all is less if he cannot make any verbalization 
of the experience. Another thing is you may ask the child 
to judge, "Hov; mvich have you learned?" He may say "I 
learned a lot." but then you ask -him the companion question 
"Vlhat did you learn?" and he gives you no verbalization at 
all. And there j a paradox here as you watch the young- 
sters and yon watch them watching a number of films. You 
realize that they are getting something from them. They 
can imitate it, even the behaviors in the hallway, for 
example, after the film on "How to Behave in School," and 
the like. However, they cannot verbalize that kind of 
thing. They do not reduce the experience to some kind of 
a verbal mode. 

PljRCY T ANNENBAUM: 

We arc getting into some very fundamental theory here 
on which there has been some v;ork recently. This work 
occasionally brings in film and television. There are 
theories for example, that say we translate every 
sensory modality experience into a universally shared 
dominant one — man is a visual animal and we 
translate everything into visual imagery. A variation 
of that theory says that and we put everything in the form 
of the base structure sentence. There are some who say, 
"^^ell, yes. We can roach through this, but we vary as a 
result of early childhood experiences and conditioning." 
So you may be a visualizer and I may be a verbalizer even 
though we grew up in the same times, but it is a function 
of differential training. And then there are some who 
say we have the capacity to handle things differently. 
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There is evidence to Gupport this/ other things being 
equal and that's the point. Not knowing what we are 
going to use information coining in for, we'll take the 
law of least effort at the time and store it, or not 
store it at all. I3ut you stai^t structuring the situation 
for v;hat you are going to use it for subsequently — if 
they arc going to have to recall it verbally, tliey will 
stcirt translating it verbally, and then you will get your 
output if you structure at tlie time of reception v;hat the 
functional eutopia is going to be later on. And the 
marvelous thing about man in this respect is that he has 
these multiple systcins and doesn't have to be tied to any 
one of them. Again, performance and competence. A lot 
of people are tied to one of them, probably, as a result 
of cliance early conditioning, maybe by the boob tube, or 
maybe by the teacher wlio drilled me for example, and I 
had to verbalise everything. We had to put it in some 
form of language. But we should not say, "have no reading," 
but rather, "'utilize our fuller capacities." And tele- 
vision is only part of this picture. 

Now, if television dominates , you are sliort-changing the 
population of the country, unintentionally if it does 
get to dominate any one person so that he can^t handle 
information subsequently in a different mode. I don't 
thin]; that lias happened yet, but there's a chance of this 
happening if tliat's all v/e push in. Now a lot of this is 
speculative, I'm not giving facts, 

JACK BOND; 

One other kind of interesting finding of this interviev/ 
was that v;e asked the question^ "did you see the caption?" 
because tlie films we're using have visua]. captions on the 
bottom of each visual, and 'if the youngster says "yes, 
I've seen the caption," he can also verbalize something 
he saw from that film. If he says, "no, I didn't see the 
caption" which could imply tliat he's not attending to the 
verbalization of that visual experience , he cannot tell 
you what he saw in tliat film, 

PERCY TANNENBAUM; 

Yes, but there's even more telling evidence. See, you 
can get even individual nerve firings or a bunch of 
nerves, and then play this game. You show a picture 
of something. You say "I'm going to describe something 
and I want you to think of what it looks like" on that 
same something you showed a picture of, or you just use 
words. You get differential degrees of firing in the 
first two situations but not in the third. But the fact 
that they didn't verbalize doesn't mean that they can^t. 
Why should tliey? What did you learn? I think I learned 
a lot in television. You ask me a question about what 
did I learn in television and I'll say "ahh, v;ell, I 
learned a little bit about how professional football is 
played and . • I have trouble verbalizing because it's 
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t\ nebulous circti you* re asking about. I^d be just like 
one of your kidS/ not bocausc I was raised in a 
different age, 

CQLIN MacANDRl'^W; 

Isn't a part of this process that we're talking about 
in fact, subconscious / and that in fact we don^t know 
what v/e learn? A person may absorb the caption without 
'\sGoing'' it and being able to recall it, and that this 
is in fact a subconscious . , » 

PER CY TANNENB AUM : 

Absorb it v/hile not being able to recall it, not being 
able to verbalize it, but behaving in a different way 
because they were exposed to it? And that^s why I keep 
coming back to behavior. 

RICHARD GIDEON; 

Our industry is continuously clobbered by statistics 

that show that people can't recall the commercials they've 

seen on Bonanza last night. But they saw them. 

W ILLIAM G , DARNELL: 

They went out and bought a Chevrolet. This comes back 
to the point that Ed made earlier. As we talk to 
audience research and what information to gather, and how 
to put that information together, the guy who is eventually 
going to buy the research data, irrespective of V7here you 
are ox-ganizationally , is that producer out on the floor 
putting his program together. ne*s the ultimate user, and 
you can give him all the data and first principles in the 
world, and rvm him through patterns and distractor tests 
and the like, but until he accepts your i-nformation, you 
have a sales job in it, too, 

PERCY TAN NENBAUM: 

Well, there's a point. You may ultimately come up with a 
formula, and then you don't need any producer, in effect. 
You do t!Us, that, and the other thing and you have a 
slxow. I don't think that it is ever going to reach that 
point, and I don't think I want it to reach that point* 
We may be giving you the v;rong information without knowing 
it, and I don't think we ought to package a show that way. 
I'd rather see a greater variety of producers producing a 
greater variety of interesting shows, just to have that 
variety. 

We were talking the other night. I think the most I can 
expect from a commercial system and the most I should want 
to expect, is variety so I can exercise my freedom of choice 
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I want to be able to chooso. And my biggest complaint 
to you pcioplo - not you but the advertisers - is that 
they don't offer me enough because they have a very 
strange cconoiuic pliilosophy of fighting fire v;ith fire. 

WILLIAM G, DAF»|1%LL: 

This cuts both ways. The only way you will bo able to 
beat that as far as the progranming is concerned is with 
a concept such as tax breaks, possibly, for particular 
kinds of programnung. 

PERCY TAUNENB AUM; 

VJell, when Ford Foundation puts in 200 million dollars 
and is a Lax free organization, we're indirectly getting 
it, 

HARRY FRANCIS; 

Do you know what we'd rather do though? Be able to carry 
our own weight. Witliout getting a subsidy from anybody. 

PERCY TA N NENDAUM ; 

One thing you can do is to cut down your profit margin 
a wee bit. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

Operationally, how would you do that? We're talking to 
the audiences which are relatively small and the target 
subjects that aren't necessarily going to pull the 
Icirge audience. 

HARRY F RANCIS ; 

I'm not talking about the mass bulk I'm talking 
about maximizing, as you alluded to earlier to the demo- 
graphics, so that if we have a program that we want to 
appeal to the 18 to 34 year old female, we will know 
how to develop and build thj.s show. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



I don't knov^ the audience statistics, but 18 to 34 
year old females is what percentage of the overall viewing 
audience? Say it's 7%. Suppose that the target audience 
is 7%, and let's suppose that if you designed the world's 
finest program you are going to get 60% of your target 
population. Can you pay the freight? 
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RICHAUl) (MDliiON; 

Yccih, Because if yovi hit your target group you'll 
also get 35 to 4 0 and maybe 50+ and sorae kids. 

PERCY TAHN HNBAUM : 

The critical thing is the share and not the target at 
all. 

RICHAR D CaPEON; 

A four rating is nice at 9 o'clock in the morning, but 
it's disaster at seven. It's the share tiiat counts. 

Pl^RCY TANNErmAUM; 

Let's take the kids we're talking aboui;^ 6 to 11 is what 
we're supposed to focus on at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, 
or whatever hour they're available on a three station 
mrket. What for them (they don't buy much, but they can 
got their mothers to buy. I've heard all sorts of 
rationales for that kind of cidvertising) , would be a good 
enough share? A third in a three station market? 

RICEIA RD GIDEON : 

Lot's go into the children's demographic period. Yes, 
I'd be satisfied with a third or slightly less with the 
right kind of progreua, serving the public in an educational 
nature, v;hich is very hard to do. 

PERCY TANN ENBAUM; 

The two other stations have a similar kind of program. 
RICHARD GIDEON; 

Then I'll settle for a third or close to it. 
PERCY TA NN EHBAUM : 

But you v^ouldn't settle for 15 percent? 

RICHARD GIDEON ; 

As a General Manager or Program Manager, I'd think it 
had failed. You're not talking about "Gilligan's Island"? 
It gets 80% of the kids. You're talking about, three 
educational entertaining type programs. 

PERCY TAN^J ENBAUM ; 

"Gilligan's Island" too, I'm talking about any kind of 
show for that audience - just for that audience. V^/hat- 
ever would appeal to them you'd be satisfied with a third 
or slightly less, and if you got it with "Gilligan ' s Island" 




or "Captain Kangaroo", you wouldn't care.. But if it 
does make a difference/ you would ratlmr '^Cnpt^^n 
Kangaroo" because you think that is better for them. 

BKKNARD PRII^DLANDKR : j 



There's one thing that wo don't like to recognize as 
Americans, and that's class differences. Hero we are, 
a buncli of upper middle class people, discovering our 
frustrations v?ith the lov/er middle class attitudes and 
values. It makes us very uncomfortable and we feel, 
gee, tlioy should be better, but tliem is us and us is 
them. 

PERCY TA NMICNB AUM; 

They .should be better meaning they should be more like 
us. 

BERInIARD FRIED LANDER ; 

More like us. We think that we have the message on 
wliat's good for them, and so forth. X can't stand 
"Gilligan's Island", but my kids will watch it if I 
let them, and so forth. Maybe if I'm lucky my kids 
will grow up like me and if I'm not lucky my kids will 
be them instead of us, and we have to recognise this. 
We have this class bias tliat we don't like to talk about* 
The people voted with their feet when they left Berlin^ 
and the people vote with their fingers when they get 
mesmerized by that stuff. So there's a class difference. 
And there's an age difference, too. 

LIIiLIAM AM DROSINO : 

Yes, but they also watch "I Love Lucy" which is very 
good for its kind. So we must be very careful of . . , 

JACK BOND : 

If we go back to the idea of giving varieties, what would 
happen if all of you put your broadcasting eggs into one 
basket? Supposing all of you put your separate programs 
on and you shared the revenues at any given time based 
on the percentage of the audience you received? 

HARRY FRANCIS ; 

Fine, but we're in the wrong country. 
PERCY TANNENB AUM: 

I gave him another formula. 
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SjlHLDON FTSl!i:U: 

Could 1 back trace a little bit? Charlie Chaplin and 
"Sesame Street" cross the cia£>s lines, tec. That's 
a coinpliiucnt • 

WILLIA M C, DARNCLL: 

Arc wo talking about tlie need for more methods or are we 
really talking about the need for some coordinated inves- 
tigation or the beginning of an organized body of know- 
ledge? It seems to me that there is a proliferation of 
methods that gather a kind of data, each of which gathers 
a different kind of data, each against some kind of purpose. 
I think that between the Distractor Analysis, Program 
Analyzer Play tost, or Tannenbaum's bicycle techniques, I 
can get certain kinds of moment-^to-moment information 
which are ultimately going to toll me something about 
progremiming. The first thing that I'm going to do is 
have some charts, and then I'm going to have to begin to 
work with those charts- I'm going to have to figure out 
whether patterns mean something, and v;hat do they mean, and 
how do they relate, and hov; do they tie to appeal? I'm 
going to have to take a look at various kinds of interest 
inventories and patterns against varying kinds of demo- 
graphic groups before I'm going to be able to say anything 
about that. It seems to me that the tools are there. Our 
problem is not really one of tools. Our problem is one 
of use, and not only one of use, but one of organized use. 
No one — Meredith Broadcasting cannot collect the full 
body of knowledge in the area provided. Children's 
Televison Workshop, with all of its resources, cannot 
do it either. VJhat you are talking about is the need to 
organize the information and make v/hat information is 
available, available. And begin to focus down. 

PER CY TANNKNBAUM ; 

People have done this, there are books written .covering 
the variety of techniques and so on. 

WILLIAM G, DARNELL: 



That's what I'm saying. The techniques we know. What 
we're looking for is a body of knov;ledge — we're looking 
for the science of programming. 

PKRCY TA NNENBAUM ; 

There's another aspect, before I leave I really must 
say this. Even if I knev; the answer of what really 
motivates people, why should I tell you? I mean that 
question. Why should I tell you and not real authority. 
Why should I contribute to your making more profit when 
you are going to utilize that for purposes that may be 
totally repugnant to me. Or, if I were going to tell you, 
I at least want you to give me something in return. Not 
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mo personally , because I don't have motives, but that^s 
where the industry is being terrible • You should con- 
tribute to the very research we have been talking about 
here in the last tv;o days, in any way you can, for example, 
sponsor the research by giving unfettered money, just 
because it's a cjood thing to support, or education 
generally, because it's a good thing. But you guys sit 
there maximii2ing your profits and say, "come and tell me 
hov; to do it better." And I don't think that is right. 

ED PALHV :R: 

You knov;, Harry and I sat and talked about putting together 
this thing and that's one small contribution from Meredith. 
The other thing is, I really felt that we had an interesting 
balance going here. I'm sure that Harry and the people, to 
make money, wanted to know more about audience measurement, 
but I, for my purposes want to knov; more about what these 
guys are doing* So we each have our hand in the other 
pocket. I see no problem with the team thing we have 
going here. 

HARR Y FRhm iS: 

If you haven't noticed already, there are some very 
strange bedfellov-zs in the sponsorshi.p of this funny little 
tv;o-day conference. 

PERCY TANNE NBAUM ; 

That's usually what makes such strange bedfellov/s. 

HARRY FRANCIS ; 

V/e felt that v;e had common, goals that could be achieved 

the betterment of children's programi^iing • And our 
purpose is quite altruistic. it really is. 

PKRCY TANNEN BAUM; 

You wanted to make money on it. 
H ARRY FRANCI S; 

Well/ we're talking about a different set of . . . 
PERCY TANNENBAUM ; 

You will have to pay for your altruism, sir. 
HARRY FRANCIS: 

We are paying for it today by having you here. 

i 

PERCY TANNE NBAUM ; ' ^^i. 

You ought to pay a bit more by cutting down your 
profit margin and contributing that one percent. . . 
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HARRY F HAHCIS ; 

The economy is takincj care of that for us very nicely; 

PERCY TANNDN BAUM ; 

Taking care of it but not only for you selectively * 
But v;hen the ecomony was boomincj, were you v^illing 
to do it? One lousy percent of the net profits to 
cjo into more v;oi:k of the ^'Sesoiae Street" kind - I 
don't care v^here - just for more production, more 
research, or more anything, 

HARRY Fi^IJCIS; 

May I address myself to your last con\ment momentarily. 
V.'e are the only commercial broadcaster, and we did it with 
no publicity, that has contributed to "Sesame Street'^ 
Last season, not this season, but last season, before all 
the crying, all the breast beating and everything else. 

PERCY TANNENBAUM: 



I applaud that. 

HARRY FR/^NCIS : 

This is why we are here today. Part of the overlay on 
a commercial broadcaster is that we must have money in 
order to be able to serve our community. This is a fact 
of life which we recognize and art.- willing to live with*. 

V?ILLIAM G, DARNEL L : 

I'm going to interrupt and let Marty Stein in for just 
a minute, 

f'lARTY STEIN ; 

I just want to talk about something that Dr. Tannenbaum 
said about the netv;orks wanting the vast cunount of 
information and that we should be paying for it. If you 
want to know, there is a joint committee on children and 
television v;ith the three networks. It does exist. 



WILLIAM G, DARNELL 



It's twenty minutes to twelve, and lunch is going to 
be served at noon, V7e'll meet back at one o'clock. 
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}tI^iIiti^L! .ill. Jliili?i'^ 

Our discusjjion far hcjs foriaocl a solid bcine, I 
tliink, ior a cont.\i\uation of: cortaJ.n topics 
r>omo of v/hich got loi^t in the shuffle of our brain 
siorndng and noul Bcarchincj , Ono of the areas 
v/G lost for a v;hilo atul should probably pursue a bit ia 
in tl'ie area of spocific techniquos. Beyond tliat, a second 
topic v;o luirjht vvant to talk to v:hicli is appropriate to the 
sojainar is "Ocay, nov; wliat. Where do we go from here?" 
Do we go av;ay and wait for six yearn? Do we get. back 
togetlier again and have a meeting on audience measurement 
as there v;as one ten years ago, 1 under. stand? Is there 
r.Oiuc direction or is the area stilJ so poorly defined 
at* this particular point tiiat direction can't be estab- 
lished? 

Dr, Scott V^ard is responsible for the third item v;e 
think we should include on our agenda for this conference. \ 
Ho sent us a list of questions whicli he thought v/e must 
consider before real progress can be made in the field 
of ciudj.onco measurement. Tliey are kind of intriguing 
cxnd I thougliLwe miglit take a quick look at v/hat he sent 
us (the list is in your notebooks) and see whether or not 
could ansv/er those questions. It might help us get a 
fix on V7hethcr or not we've been anyv;herc in the last two 
days. That's a lot to do in two and a half hours. We 
may not do it all. 

Bill, may I introduce a question v;hich I think flowed 
out of the last of this morning's discussion. As to the 
broadcasters - - let me rephrase it - I "want to know 
why people v-^atch the programs, why they like one specific 
program and not another, and the measurement of that, with 
the objective that if you had that criteria, you then could 
repeat that formula. Before you put a program together, 
you v;ould take these criteria, const5?uct the program, and 
meet tliat objective and see if the people will not watch 
that program. But I wonder if we are asking the right 
peopj.e? We are asking the audience if they like it. 
We really don't do this in the case, for example, of 
music and art. You don't ask the people v;ho listen, why 
do you listen to the music? You let the composer compose 
the music and see if people respond. Those who are 
creatively successful have somehow found what it is that 
people do like. No one looks for a formula, for example, 
should I put on a piece of paper, painting or otherv;ise 
v;hich people respond to? You let the artist create, and 
out of this you draw a number of successful artists, 
success being measured by the response of the people. 
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KKcept that pci.int is $1.40, and to put on a shov , . ♦ 
nAROia) jvM^^: 

But v;ho are the people' then . ♦ . ? 

WILLIAM G. DARNKLL : 

Who are tlie people who dare to select Bernstein's 
Mass? 



HAROLD KATZ: 

My. point is, though, v;ho are the people who have the 
answer "V\'liy do people lilce this program?" It may 
not be tJie audience, it may be the creator himself. 
Tlie people we should be asking are the men who composed 
tlie "successful" music, the artist wlio is successful, 
or the poeple who create the successful T,V, program. 
They intuitively or otherwise, or through their experience 
have found what it is that makes people listen. 

HA RUY FRA NCIS; 

I cannot coiiHnunicate this too well, but we are endeavoring 
to give these creative artists additional tools to put 
into the art form. By utilising these tools and inter- 
preting these tools, their knov/ledge would go beyond 
their* own particular framework of experience and exper- 
tise and they could come up with a better and stronger 
product . 

»AR0L1) KATZ: 

But we cannot find out what the tools are by asking 
the audience. Wo should, perhaps, ask the creative 
people themselves. The measure was having the people 
watch the program. For example, take the stage when 
television v;as first created. You did rot go out and 
ask the audience to identify the parameters of a good 
show. No o]ie really knew. There v;as the creative 
process where the people learned what would transmit 
well oyer the television medium, and there are certain 
people v;ho became successful. I tliink it is within that 
group that v;e have creative answers of what makes a good 
sliov;. 



HARRY FRAi:CIS: 



We are looking for more depth than just v;hat is a good 
show. We^re looking at behavior responses; we're looking 
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uL. uOiy, v/ith a given cauf^e, wo have a given offoct:/ 

we're looking at hov; wo can control this cause to come 

up again. And we arc looking at things like coittprehension . 

HAHOM) XATZ ; 

What concerns rnc arc the cases where a given program 
was BUcoossCvil and an attempt v;as made to repeat that 
program, using the same formulcx, and the next two 
pxuyrams, with that formula^ fall flat. 

JACK BOND; 

You say you ^ re looking for behavior modification • What 
kind of behavior do you want to modify? Do you want to 
modify my buying behavior? Ed, for example, identified 
goals and we talked to it. Could you bo more specific? 

HAVWY FRANCIS: 



For a specific shov/? No, I cannot list specific behaviors 
I think that we need to discover how people respond to 
various sitUcitions on television whether it be violence, 
SOX, or whatever. We need to know as much as we possibly 
can about stimulating that viev;er. We need to know how 
they respond, v;hat they respond to, and the effects of 
a program or a particular section of that program, 

MARVIN ACK: 

Harry, we know about the sex stimulus and the aggression 
stimulus . 

HARRY FIU\NC i:S : 

VJhat about anger? Color animation? 

MARVIN ACK ; 

Why do you want this? What is your reason? 

HARRY FRANCIS: 

Well, for one thing, we have a very pov/erful tool in 
our hands and we need to know not only how to pull the 
trigger, but what happens dov;n on the other end when the 
shell hits the wall. 

MARVIN ACK: 

If you want to ask a more sophisticated question, you say, 
"Well/ okay. This is a powerful medium; we want to combat 
racism in the United States. Now, what kind of program 
can I put on which has a positive effect upon diminishing 
the degree of prejudice that exists?" That specific 
question is researchable. But you are asking what is 
the reaction of people? What moves people — those things 
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that appeal to the emotional period in whicli individuals 
arc moved? Hut if you v;ant we said this before this 
is <jc3rmane to c-^^ll pcopDe/ this is common to all people. 
And the minute you cjet into the higher intellectual functions i 
then people differ greatly because their past experience^ 
heredity, etc., all play a part. If you v;ant to move large 
numbers of people, you do what Hitler did, or sometliing like 
this. But tliat isn^t wliat you v;ant, of course. Than 
specifically, you have to ask about a particular show or 
a particular goal that you have. And this is where I would 
disagree with Hd. Sure, you can have a bag of tricks, but 
even when the bag of tricks is only half full, if you've 
got a researchable problem, it's not hard for these very 
intelligent people to fill that bag in for you. 

KD PALMER: 

I thought that's what I said. . 
MARVIN ACK : 

' No^you want to have a research tool beforehand and I would 
suggest, really; we'll go back to the same point I made 
earlier, that if you have a researchable problem, it is 
always a heck of a lot easier. 

ED PALMER ; 

I couldn't agree more. But a lot of people have brought 
methods along, to a certain degree, by having problems. 
. I just want to collect them all tocjcther so that when I 
come to my next problem v;hich I am sure I'm going to do, 
I'll have it all there. I trust that, indeedj I won't 
this is exactly what I said this morning — that I won't 
use tliat method rigidly, but that I will try to adapt 
and modify the various tools available to fit my new 
problem, 

MAR VIN ACK ; 

Our capacity for self deception is so enormous that there 
is a tremendous potential for finding a problem that you 
can solve with this bag of tricks. You start with the 
problem first .... 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

But the v;ay in which he uses that body of knowledge and 
the way that Blair and Meredith can use that same body 
of knowledge, are different. 

WILLIAM G . DARNELL ; 

Wliat about this overall knowledge? There is just a whole 
lot of stuff laying around at this point. We have described 
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tochnoloyy in terries of potential. For example, I start 
thinking about tlic split-doable possibility to blow the 
mind as far as methods are concerned, and I could be busy 
for a very loncj time with just tlae tools that wo have 
sitting here . 

There has also been some information gain. ! Ed knows some- 
thing about prograniming^ putting a program together, 
infornvation that you provide to your producers. Maybe it's 
not the information, maybe it's the way you're presenting 
it or the \^ay you're interpreting it which is somehow 
affecting the program "Sesame Street" and now affecting the 
prograianing of the "Electric Company". 

Okay,jV;e have also heard cher things. Dr. Friedlander, 
. for example, tallied aboux. the nature of the signal, the 
character j. Stic of the voice, the sound. There is some 
knowledge/ but wo are not attempting to collect that 
togctlier and organij'.e it in any v;ay.. Maybe the problem 
we're having is that we don't know liow to organize that 
against 1-.he very same set of questions Dr. Ack was posing. 
We don't know laov/ to put it together, and we are still not 
sure of what we are after- We are far from being a science. 
We have a lot of bits and pieces going. One of the things 
that v;e really should be concerned with is organizing the 
state of the art. 

ED PA LMER : 

Maybe a question is, "What studies could we do, v;hat result? 
could v;e fijid, that would be useful even before we have a 
problem?" And I'm not too worried about tl:iese dysfunctional ... 
I mean before any of us has a liighly defined program to develop. 

WILLIAM G. DAR NELL: 

You're talking basic research. 

ED PALMER : 

What about the question? I would like to see somebody do 
attitude definition. Once you can measure visual attention, 
or heart rate, or anything that's going up and down, hov; do 
you define v^hat it is that is happening? Attention is an 
incredibly heterogeneous/ complicated visual stimulus -~ how do 
you define the properties responsible for this fluctuation of 
attention? That is an enormous area for research, and this 
relates to the wliole thing about the identification of who 
those people are in the audience. That really ties into that. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 

Now we are talking about a method of analysis, not a method 
of collecting data or . . . 
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KD PALMllU: 

Or laaybc it * s theory, 3. hear a clinical pnycliolocTist 

tell lac it' £5 the Tiox, it's violence, it's this, that, 

and the othc?r tiling, but I knov; perceptual psychology 

is going to tell mc that it is heterogeneity , it's change 

of pace, it'{5 novelty and no on. I want all these people 

telling me wliat it is so I can pick, again, in that kit bag. 

nKRNARD r RIDnLANDKR ; 

One of: the important stopr^ you can take is try to n\ake a 
liicrarchy of your problem. We did some work recently on 
visua]. i^erccption with tlie nominally blind who in fact aren't 
blind, and we worked out on the basis of concepts available, 
research literature and so forth, a hierarchy from light 
sensitivity right up to symbolic representation and modality 
integration. We've shown it to people who have been worki.ng 
in visual fields for a long time, and gotten their ideas - 
and inputs, and we have a hierarchy now. It is not going 
to be the same hierarchy of visual processes and information 
in five years, because in five years it will be even more 
refined. But at least we do have a working hierarchy and 
V7e have eleven specific points we can research, and about 
six of them presently have instrumentation with whicl; to 
proceed, and we have been able to isolate spots on the 
hierarchy tliat you can jump into and jump^put of and still 
provide inf ormatioi^ that is relevant to other points on the 
hierarchy. 

That represents one model for proceeding nov;. Every 
phenonionon does not lend itself to a single-axis, outline 
type of hierarchy. Then you have to go to lattices to find 
your multiple dimension hierarchy, which, I guess you could 
call a lattice. But a Wciy to proceed is to formalize. Then 
you can end up with something you call a model of your problem. 
It can be done. The question is v;liether or npt it is worth 
it to you to do that. If it is not justified, then you go 
ahead and do it and you can dimensionalize^ hierarchicalize, 
and make lattices of v;liat your issues are. 

VJ ILL I AM G. DARNEtL; 

And against eacl) of those little cubby holes you stick the 
information and the techniques you have wliich relate together. 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER : 



And you include intersecting points in the lattice, sometimes 
by inference, even if you don't know exactly v;hat be].ongs 
there and you don't know v/hat your technique will be for 
evaluati.ng it. At least you can conceptualiise the prol^lem 
and proceed on the assumption that eventually a means for 
collecting information will be available. 
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WI J J. I AM^ G , I)AI^N1 ILL ; 

This was Ward's point and you bring it right out. If we cxrc 
to advance beyond tlie present state of audience i^csearch, 
v;c must intcyjralo past findings and derive soirie concepts 
which are somehow basic to the behavior of audiences, that 
is form a conceptual framework for research. Again, I guess 
the main question is, is it worth it? Do we want to take the 
time to do those kinds of things? If not, do we stop other 
things in tlie meantime? Ox", can we make tlie investment — 
which gets into the question of whether people will share 
their proprietary rights to information, such as your lattice. 

The information v;ill be distributed wlaen you get into this 
overlapping. * . . Being able to do this represents in 
economics there is an economist in the room so I may be 
talking out of turn — but this is what you take out of 
savings, isn't it? This is what you call accumulatcv:^ resources 
that provide the basis for subsequent development. You have 
a surplus, and you have to drav; on your surplus in these 
Ocirly stages that are non-'productive , They require capital 
investment of resources • It coines out of savings and it comes 
out of surplus. But it is an indispensible step and you 
cannot expect it to he productive from the start, 

ALLEN BENN: 

What cire you suggesting? A funding source ... 

BERNARD r RIEDLA NDER; 

I'm a professor, I don't have to worry about details like 
that, VJe'll settle for Tannenbaum's one percent (laughter). 
There is no manufacturing industry that would run without a 
research branch. I don't know what Union-Carbide, Mobil 
oil, and so forth spend for product research, . It's just a 
part of their budgetary procedure to set money aside for this 
v;hich would otherwise go into distributed profits, 

V?ILLiAiM G. DARNELL ; 

you also have other sources. The subject is not unique to 

tlie commercial. For example, you have the Office of Education. 

BERNARD FRIEDL ANDDR: 

They've got an ethical question as to how much money they 
should put up for information v;hich must of necessity be 
available also for conunercial exploitation. 

WILLIAM G. DARNEL L: 

Which of necessity they can't continue to operate without. 
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CLARHNCK FOGlJliSTROM; 

ViCll , it seems to mo that this docs not solve the problem 
until wo know v;hat we are cjoiuy to do. If you don't 
develop the model and get some of these things out on the 
table, WG will continue to proliferate the problem even 
more then we are doing at the present. That's Vvrhy I 
feel Rcott Ward's ideas' are very important to audience 
analysis, and its theories, etc. 

ED PALMER; 

But how do you develop a theory of Audience Analysis? I 
})irQd a guy as a consultant and he just turned in a report 
based on distractor studies on the reading show. And I 
know that tliis is the very first thinking about what it 
is that captures and holds attention. It's not a single 
theory; tliese ideas come from a, variety of theories. If 
you are really going to define the attributes of television, 
it's like defining the attributes of the world around you. 
You bring all the disciplines to bear in describing situations 
in the real world and you are going to have to bring about as 
many disciplines to bear in describing a response to tel.wision 
situations. 

Here is an example of some of the attributes that my consultant 
got. V^hen people are attempting to do something better and 
better and better, attention stays in tliere — just people in 
the act of trying to better their ov/n past record, or whatever. 
That doesn't come from a wide variety of segments, it comes 
from only the five half-hour test shows on the "Electric 
Company". If you look at sports and the popularity of sports, 
maybe that's related in some sense. I never thought about 
that until this instant. . . 

BE RNARD FRIEDLANDER : 

Arc thfese tlie characters on screen trying to do something 
better or are these the people in the audience trying to do 
something better? 

ED PALMIJR ; 

That's right. And here is an attribute of a presented 
scene; a scene whore people are trying to improve, that might 
be somehow especially appealing . V^hose discipline does that 
relate to, if you are concerned with a theory of audience 
measurement? 

WIL LIAM G. DARNELL ; 

I think we are talking of "model" and the word "theory" 
got in. 
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Yos* If one child is corroctincj the other, if somebody ifi 
laakincj jdi stakes and gettincj corrected e that scoras to bu 
appealing. If there 155 action that is gennane to ci plot 
line or a theme, tluit seems incidental, it isn't attention 
holdincj. 

VjlLIJ AM C . DARKIILI. : 

Np\/ you are talking about the pieces of information you have 
^ gained through trial and error, right? 

^bfiii^'^^^''^ example, v;o have citv;ays thouglit tliat somebody just 

cliiidron on the screen ^vas less effective than 
^OT|cb^dy talking wliile the camera is pointing on the reference. 
Wluxt attriliwtes are involved there? But how do you come up 
v;ith a lot of information about attributes and properties? 

WILLIAM G. DATOh-LL : 

Once you've got the information, though, how do you exchange 
it? Let's suppose that you and the producer of a Meredith 
program v;ant to drav/ upon the gathered body of knov/ledge of 
the fonu you are talking about. How does one knov; how to 
begin as a producer? Hov^ does he get to ask these questions? 
You interpret for liira at this particular time? 

1:10 PALMliiR ; 

If he had these as properties, attributes, definitions to 
v;ork fx^om, he would do his television shov/. 

WILLIAM G, DARNIiILL : 

Then you are going to structure your information somehow, right? 

E D PALMKR ; 

Well, I don't knov/. This would come out in,:resoarch reports, 
and journals* 

V/ILLI AM G. DARNELL; 

lie's not going to read all that research though? 

ED PALM ER; 

Don^t believe that he isn^tl But, what are you asking? 
I'm not sure of the question. 

WILLIAM G. DAR13ELL: 



Q Well, I'm not sure what the challenge to the model is. 
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My challoncjo is an tcrmr> of what rosocircli we mie6 now. 
What' 13 ]\Q::t? Your question was, now tliat we have liacl the 
bciuincir, whcurci do we cjo nc>;t? Do we drop it, or do we v;ait 
for fioiachody fovir yoors from now, and I'm sayiny that if 
somebody v;co:o to do researcli from varioui:? disciplines, both 
from clinical and from basic perception, or whatever from, 
just briylit people looking and liunching, wo jnight come up 
wath some attributes aiKl v/c raiglit como up with some ways 
of testing the definitions, testing their scope, and making 
ther^^ intersubjcctively ur5eful, I thinl: all of thifs infor- 
nuition would be very useful. This focuses not on the 
metliod, but where you go with the method once you have it. 
And you can produce this kind of knov^ledge and 1 don't care 
wlio uses it. I don't care if somebody uses it to beat old 
ladies over the head, or if they use it to teach Sunday 
school. Some researcher needs to be producing this v;ithout 
regard to v;here it is going to be used. Oh, I do care about 
those things but in terms of whetlier we do or don't need theit 
research, I don't care that much. 

WILLIAM G. DAI^^l'.LL; 

There is still research against one of the objectives 
that we've talked to in this field, and you are talking to 
/ a field. 

B. ALLEN BKNN; 

Are you appealing to people to just do research or related 
research in a number of areas? 

ED PA LMER; 

If anybody here wants to participate: Friedlander, Ack, 
anybody . 

B. ALLEN BKNU; 

What about that kind of research and dn addition something 
that's more directive, That's getting back to a liierarchical 
model where somebody somev;here decides what that next step 
ought to be. 

BERNARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

It Starts off v;ith the guy with the seat of his pants on a 
chciir and a lot of blajik paper in front of him. 

MARV IN ACK: 

I have a feeling, maybe I understand a bit more of v;hat you 
are thinking. It sounds, in cin over-simplified way, that 
you are looking for some absolutes. For example, that color 
will do this, and content v;ill do that, and the amount of 
motion will do this. My guess would be that those things would 
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hold truG only under cortain conditions and thcit altering 
the conditions, the very thing wliich produced audience 
jnteroct on one hand, v-zould deter the audience on the other. 

ED PALMCU; 

And we would build our theory gradually. We would cycle it 
into existence by finding whore it's limited. There are 
£ioine pretty strong theories like, if you introduce variety, 
or if you introduce a certain amount of variety which implies 
a certain amount of- scene changes, in any given Ccise you may 
have other attenuating kinds of variables and all this 
gets as coiTiplicated as tlie wlu^le world. But there still are 
some povrerful variables that cut through* It's like,^ throwing 
a vector tlirough space and seeing hov; much variance sticks to 
it as it goes throuylu It's a very multi-*dimonsional approach 
but you will know wliat you've got' when you have done it. You 
tJien tlirov.r another vector through the spa":e and you pick| up 
a lot more variance and you still are left v;ith some which 
you can never explain. I understand all complications, but 
it*s still worth searching for those vectors. That's v;hat 
I'm asking for. You say the vectors may be determined through 
some kind of pro-definition but maybe we should just be looking 
for clusters that seem to fall along a vector's face. So do" 
we say,' "Hey, that's a vector because all these things hang on," 
or do we look at a hierarchy and say/ "We * re going to shove one 
in here, and one in here" and the like, and see v/hat sticks to 
it. I think that's the crucial thing that^s being recorded. 

WILLIAM G, DARNLLL: . • 



You're talking about tv/o kinds of theory building, and we We 
had both kinds: those theories that have been built out of 
gathering information and factor analyzing it. I have a 
theory built out of "navel contemplation" and"first principles" 
./here I go along attempting to put different pieces of infor- 
mation together into a whole. Each man is going to have his - 
own approach. But the reason that all the varying points of 
viev; came together in the field of psychology {hence, the 
Atiierican Psychological Association) was because there was a 
commonality of interests and a willingness and desire to exchange 
information for one reason or another, ^'hings began to factor 
together and somebody began to pull the information. Somebody 
called it a science, maybe that is the kind of thing we are 
searching for. 

B. ALLEN BCNN: 

In other words, we are searcliing for a directed effort at 
this point, or are we suggesting ^.hat it should be random 
research with researchers going t.ieir own individual discip- 
lined way? Or is it still something that may not be alto- 
gether disciplined but is in that direction. For example, 
should a research center be set up? 
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How luucli ro.^oarcl^ i.v, done in a random v;ay througli yovornmont 
coiilract.s, or through private foundations? 

PhhhillR: 

I think it'^' sin^plistxc to single out a discipline of 
audience moasureruGnt, or a tlioory of audience meaflurernent . 
1 Ma not Kuru v;liat the terms of that tlicory v;ould bo, whether 
they would be physiolocjica], , a description of problems and 
stuff on tlic screen or \\'hcther there would be some combination 
thereof, or wliother it would be in terras of the raethodology 
itself* I don't have any feel for what I'm dealing with in 
"audience rieasurement" . 

Mi\TWTN ACK; 

It seems to me tliat all physioJ ogical signs are a means to- 
wards an end; that is, they tell you that something is going 
on in the individual. But I am certain that you don't put 
on a show for a physiological reaction. You put it on for 
some behavioral reaction* Nov/, there raay be a time when 
behavioral reactions become unmeasurable or too confused or 
something of this nature so you stop along the way and do 
some analysis of facial muscels and say v/ell an emotion has 
been aroused by tliis, that and the other thing. That is not 
the ultimate ansv;er. Obviously, you want to get some kind of 
behavioral aj)sv;er. 

MINGLED VOICES 

WILLIAM G, DARNEI>L: 

Hut one mig];t argue that if you change the surface just that 
much. . . 

MARVIN ACK; 

It is a forced choice situation where the student or the subject 
was forced to behave in one of two fashions. 

B. ALL IEN BENN; 

But there is an indication that physiological variables 
could lead to facial expressions . . . 

BERNARD rRi}]DLAND]>R ; ' ^ * 

It just occured to me thAt if v;e try to manipulate all the 
good variables; for example, I'm sitting l^.ere thinking about 
what you call the common denominators of television: sex and 
violence, and so forth, but v;hat does Ma/.low tell us about 
the hierarchy of need, which is really very acceptable in lots 
of domains: survival and security are* the two primary stages. 
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Haci anybody over explored the pr»ycholocjica3. dynamics of 
providincj surrocjcTlo {jocurity in television sliows Lo 
children? Is it as potent as Mas^lov/ v/ould liave us }>c]icvc? 
That is, ego--pur53uit , f>el5 esteem pursuit, is suppose to 
be a))Solutely tlie Most pov;erful engine of personality theory. 
Pursuit and defense of self-esteem. Maybe we wandered with 
only some of the good variables oven played with in terms 
of bhov/ l^uilding. If you co\ild discover a way to got 
interesting thematic material based on nurturance, and 
purr?uit and defense of self-esteem for kids, you might 
have some marvelous open universal rather than this 
dependency oji violence and aggression. 



UP PALMIiU; 

Uiglit, l)ut you then liave to bo measuring self-esteem when 
you are looking at the audience. I also say that you had 
bc^tter have a way of describing systomatically what it was 
that triggered the variance. 

WIJ.LIAM G. DARNELL : 

My kids v;atch television depending on how far alienated 
they are from me at that particular point. So they end up 
witii "Mr. Rogers". Docs distractor analysis tell us anything? 



ED PAI.MCR; 

It might not be too relevant because I tliink that "Mr. Rogers" 
might be achieving its goal if the kid is laying on liis back 
and feeling good in his belly, and the television show is 
going on beside him. 



V/ILLIAM G. DARNE LL : 

If h6 is dealing with the sound only, rather than the visual? 
Does this get any rating at all? 

ED PALMER ; 

^ .65 on the distractor. That would be lov; relative to 
Sescime Street. 

WILLIMl G . DARNELL; 

Does that pull out as far as general ratings are concerned? 

ED PALMER: 



The "Mr. Rogers" shov; v;as not pulling any audience of any 
measurable size until the"Sesaiae Street" sliov; came and the 
two sliOws canxQ on together nati on-^wide , with the "Mr. Rogers" 
show coming *on right after "Sesarae Street". 

BERNARD FRIEDLAKDER: 



Are they pulling an audience now? 
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Oh yes. it retains the "Sc:j.sn]nG Stroaf audionco quite v;ell. 
Bo it ir, hclcUng the same cjrovip? 

Mr« Uogca-s" on i.ts ovm obviously didn't pull an audience, 

but there must be sorac thing to it if it retains an audience • 

Oh, yes. 

MAP.VIN ACK; 

But they didn't have a nickle for proraotion, did they? 
ED PAhMKR: 

That's one of the crucial variables. 
f-!ARVJN ACK: 

A crucial variable is the time-slot that it's in, what it 
precedes or v;hat it follows? 

ED PALMHR; 

Yes. If you have an liour and a half of very interesting 
prograuming on any one dial, you are going to get kids 
accustomed to coraing, to that dial a lot n^ore than if you 
had only a lialf hour of interesting programming. 

BKRNARD FRIEDLANDER: 



I think the NET people say that the greatest thing^Sescime 
Street" gave NET, a public broadcasting station, v;as 
exposure to large numbers of people which they never had 
until you folks came along and gave it to them. 

ED PALMER: 

They've never sought "popular" programming in the sense 
ot appealing to large audiences. 

BERIIA RD FRIEDI^AEDER; 

And now pr^ople think in terms of sitting in front of 
cJiannel 24, or v/hatever channel it is, wl^ich they never 
use to do. Maybe tilings have a long-term cumulative 
effect v;liich can't be left out of this multi-causal liierarchy. 
This time factor, for e-^ample. 
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WILLIAM G, DARNL yLL; 

We've talked obout: many tilings: comprehension testing, 
video, yound; etc. l^d, if v;o v;ero to pick this out/ wliat 
v;as the rationale behind how you used this? 

I:D PALMER; 

With comprchenfiion testing, we were after more than just 

attention. There Vv?e were after getting across j.nf oriuation; 
structure • 

WILLIAM G. DA RNKLL ; 

you don't tie it back to the distractor analysis in terms 
of making impact. 

\'}Q do. The big point is, no matter what method you use, you 
tie them together. You do corre],ate them. You coordinate 
information from various methods. I think it v;ould be 
fascinating to know what kinds of television presentations 
that carry heav^i loads of instructional information are still 
high in appeal. \ How appealing is comprehending itself? 
Under wliat condit:ions can you set it up so that comprehending 
becomes an appealing thing? 

WI LLIAM G. F:)ARnELL; 

Marvin Ack opened this the very first day. As you talk to 
comprehension, v;e also talk to the issue of relevancy, to 
the "v;ho is this kid'\ The one characteristic that keeps 
hanging with me is that he's a fantasizing creature just now 
beginning to "lock down'* and become real. He's just facing 
reality. Again, maybe here there are some clues as to the 
kinds of things you can feed. . . . 

MA RVIN ACK; 

I think comprehension is a very enticing, motivating factor 
v;hich will relate to self -concept . That is, the more the 
person feels capable of doing, the greater control he feels 
ho has of his v;orld and the better he feels about himself. 
If you v;ai^t to take a developmental view for just a moment^ 
you get a three year old child who views the world from his 
egocei^tric position; that is, everything that, goes on in the 
world is causally related in some v;ay to him; or, the things 
that are contiguous are causally related — if he's holding 
a glass and a door closes and the glass falls, he assumes 
that the door closing caused the glass to break. These 
kinds of things he bumps into a table, and for him, it's 
animated. He doesn't assume that he bumped into the table* 
That the table knocked him down. And of course mother goes 
around, "bad table, bad table." 
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So if you live in that kind of v;orlcl v;here tables can knock 

you <Xo\<\\ cind door.s can l^rcak cjlassos^ you can see the 

enormous relief froia anxiety that just the ciccumulat ion of 
knowledge brings, Knowlodcjo Kcrvos a lot of functions, one 
of whicli is to relievo anxiety; another function is the 
satisfaction of certain egos such as curiosity aiid a whole 
host of liiylier mental functions. But it also serves to 
avoid anxiety the anxiety of being controlled by others, 
etc • 

As far as we're concerned, the raajor anxiety of 6 to 11 year 
oJ.ds is a loss of control • They have just now corae to the 
point v;hero they are capable of mastering the impulses they 
have experienced. I'or example, you very rarely find open 
manual masturbation in this stage. So understanding becomes 
a ^'ery crucial issue, I think, 

WILLIAM C . PARmCLL; 

Why is it, then, that we're getting a situation v/here the* 
prograrnraing technique, or style, can overpov;er a program 
that is directed at understanding? The Saturday raorning 
cartoons, for example. How is that overpowering? Or is he 
accepting that and understanding? 

MAR VIN A CK; 

No. I think there is still an enormous push and pull from 
emotions from the conflicts that are not completely 
resolved; from identification of figures. The number of 
these fantasy figures are sufficiently reduced, or 
sufficiently distorted and distant from reality, that he 
doesn't have to say "That's me". That's the conflict that 
I'm struggling with. This allows him certain resolutions of 
conflict. So if one can combine both of these things, then- 
the kid wi\l probably drav/ from one or the other. 

B ERNARD FRIPJDLA^^D BR : ' 

Marv, you don't want to leave out that a subsequent stage of 
developnent does not necessarily drive out the personality 
and dynamic factors from a prior stage of development. 
They're coping v;ith reality, but they're still very much 
driven by fantasy. 

ED PALMER : 

There must be some cases v;here you v/ould think just from 
an ethical standpoint that it would be v;ell to raise the 
issue — create the anxiety and then put it to rest, 

BERiNARD FRIEDLAND HR: 

Well, "Mr, Rogers'' does that in a way when he demonstrates 
that they can't fall dovm the drain. 
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Precisely the example I v;as going to use, Tlic case where 

''Mr, Rogers" i f-; toliijig tho kicls, "You're not going to go 

clov;ji the drciin*\ Is he doing damage to kids by saying 

"You're not going to go down the drain"? 



D E RN ARD F R I E D LANDE R ; 

The ones that never thought obout going down the drain get 
the idea. You see/ he has taken at face value v;hat I think 
goes back to Freud ^ Anna Freud or one of those people, and 
it's just like saying that all kids have an Oedipus coiaplex 
and all kids hove penis envy or castration anxiety. That in 
it£5elf v/as an imputation of universal. ity that probably is 
not true. 

MARVIN ACK; 

No, I don't think anybody accepts the universality of phenomenon. 



BERNARD FR!! EDLANDER : 



Well, v;e did twenty years ago, 
MARVIN ACK; 

I3ut I think it is aliaost universal to the western culture, 
at least with what we've studied. But even that is probably 
not so. At least it is not defensible, because we've never 
looked at the lov:er socio-economic child. We don't know 
what happens in that situation. In the population that we've 
studied, tliere appears to be some universality to this. 

ED PAL MER; 

There are other things you can do, though, like setting up 
an electro-curiosity that's tantamount to an anxiety it's 
a raotivating phenomenon according to most theories. The 
Piagetic anti-quilibr:j.ation theory, for example, and what 
others have done with initiating conflicts th^t kids resolve 
by. . . . 

BERN ARD FRIEDLANDER ; 

It tjets hairy to deal with, though, because as those things 
operate in nature, they get imbedded in real^life circumstances 
which are uncomfortable and prickly to talk about, like parental 
conflicts, and parental separation. Sometimes parental separa- 
tions arc real and you can't — you're taking a big monkey on 
your back if you're going to try to develop themes of reassurance 
for kids based on themes of parental separation and the real-- 
life hazards that kids genuinely worry about. And wliether or 
not one can deal with that successfully and be able to cope 
with the protest letters that it would be bound to generate, 
would be an interesting question. 
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ED PA LMHK; 

Ijowovor, if yoii .stay civ/ay Cro]a those tricky social, 

CiUoLional kincUi of tilings and J->tay with intellectual 
conflicts. . , t 

BKRNailD r RI 1 : PLAN D lyU : 

TJien you're not cjcttiiKj on the nuiin line of anxieties. By 
trying to got generality, you're giving up really psychodynaraic 
importance and then you get into. . , . 

MARVIN ACIC: 

)3ut a 6 - 11 year old is capable of metaphoric thinking. 
With souie ingenuity, one can present the itwage of parents 
or family splitting up, without necessarily presenting a 
picture of parents splitting up or family splitting up, and 
yet, the same message gets to the child tliat helps him deal 
witli his problem, 

ED PALMI^IU 

In Scandinavia they deal with this regularly on their tele- 
vision programs and in this kind of way, above all else, 
they do very little in the cognitive area. They do a lot 
for children t 

DERI^AU O FIUKDLANDCR : 

Well, this represents socio-cultural values. They have 
come to terms with sex in v?ays we haven't come to terms 
with sex, so it is logical that they v;ould be able to come 
to terms with children's fears in v;ays that v/e would have 
difficulty v;ith without getting into conflicting values. 
If yo\i started doing anything to question the legitiiaacy of 
authority structures, you'd have some large minority per- 
centage crav;ling all over you. If you raised any questions 
about our discipline-authority model being the best model 
for a parent'-child relationship, why you'd have maggots 
coming out of tlie v;oodwork that v:ould be pretty hard to cope 
v/ith. 

MARVIN ACK; 

But the other point that Ed made is that one can present 
problems of an intellectual stimulation sufficient to produce. . 

BKPuVARD FRI}:DLANDER : 

I didn't mean to put the point dovm . It just leads to a lot 
of coniplications. 
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MAllVJN ^Af^K: 

Again, of course, it dopondy on hov; . I've got a program at 
the University tliat's a cjcnora]. ochication program/ and every 
stuclont Lliat comes ip. to the university ta3;os tiic same three 

It's l-aucjht by the entire faculty, and I consult to 
tlic faculty on Leacliing i;tyle. The first course that students 
take is:-; on Man^s relationship to himself. Attendance is not 
mandatory, so once a professor said that he v;as liaving trouble 
with some of tlie groups not beijig there* Another professor 
Sc^id he Vv/as having trouble because some of tlie kids were 
silc]:it:. My reconunendation v;as to take both of tliose real 
issues in the classroom ond study theia for different points 
of vicM. So you get some intellectual closure. It's a real 
experience. It's expericjitial in the sense that this class 
is dist.urbed by tlii s behavior. By the same tokeji, one is 
api>lying intellectual discipline to the sol\ition of the problem, 

You've actually picked up closure principles \;ith this 
distractor stuff, haven't you Ed? Didn't you actually v;ork 
v;ith crcciting closure and holding interest? 

ED PALMl-R: 



We've loolced at-^ closure, question-asking appeal elements and 
such, as properties of program content. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



And they turned out to have appeal? 
Eu PALflER: 



Well, v;e don't have any definitive work on that. 

COLIN Mac AND REW: 

I v;ould like to say something at the moment. I have in the . 
past produced and directed television programs for the age 
range that v/e're teilking about and faced very directly the 
problem of setting up a studio and choosing a shot, and 
making tlie progrnnu I didn't have available to me at the 
time such things as Distractor AnaJ.ysis or Dr. Millard's 
analysis, and I found that the only evaluator I had was 
myself. This was^ a very difficult and painful thing , because 
as soon as I realii^ed this, I also realized that I had to 
"become" the typical person that I v;as trying to produce 
this program for. This made a lot more sense to me in the last 
couple of years as a result of attaining the concept of structure 
building, as Piaget outlined it, because I reali^.ed in retro- 
spect that this v;as what 1 was trying to get in my mind: the 
kind of structures tliat they were trying to l)uild. If I could 
get that, then maybe I coul.d very directly relate what I was 
doing to those structures. Just in hearing the kijids of things 
that Dr. Ack and Dr * Friedlander liave been saying in terms of 
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beiny al:)lo to dcMK'ribo piocos of tlicsc structures, you 
could say "okay, fino^^ Th.i.s kicUat tl^is point has to 
develop this kind of s^tructurc. Ho also has to develop 
that kind of structure. Then v;c can begin to provide so?ue 
kind ol context/* Does that nako any kind of sense to you, 
Ed? 

1:d PAhMCU; 

Well, tlie only thing that bothers me a lot is that reld.ance 
on intuition. 

COLIN MacA^lDRMW; 

I agree wholeheartedly. I agree that what's valuable 
would be this approach put together and correlated with the 
kinds of: things you and Dr, Mil3ard and other people have 
been doing in this area the correlation. 

ED P ALnER; 

It's interesting that you said you /'bo^Qome" the kid you are 
producing for. I know that when we get a nev; writer for 
the shov;, we make it a point to give him a lot of field 
observation time. V?e sit him dov;n, and make it a point v/hen 
v;e're trying to train writers, to see that he v;atches a 
couple or three bits of material -~ say a whole show — 
back tliore in the shop, without a researcher or an educator 
around, so he has on purely his frame of producer. Then v/e 
let liim go off, and it doesn't make any difference if the kids 
he sees it with do anything at all. He*s there, and hore^s a 
four year old kid this high sitting beside him. 

V;iLLIAM G. DARN ELL : 

I3ut don't WG all see four year olds differently? 

COLIN MacANDREV? : 

You have to go through a process, and this kind of obser- 
vation and relating to is a process I did in fact cfo tlirough 
in order to try to "become" — you never make it but it's 
a matter of a totally different mental set that you have to 
have . I 

I 

IJARRY FRANCIS: I 
_ ^ j 

This is a kind of grouping that I tliink most prograiii producers 
and directors go through. I've gone through a siiailar exper- 
ience myself, and this is one of the things tliat we^ve been 
very guilty of producing for ourselves and hoping that we 
can interpret wliat the audience will react to. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL; 



I'm worried about taking av;ay the experience of groping, 
though/ and the whole synthesizing phenomenon that takes 



place, by trying to replace that: cjrouping v;ith <x scries 
of principles* 

Xt will never luippen. But even to have in your repertory as 
a producer the thought oJ: using field observation metliods, you 
are going to look at your child in a di.Cferent way than if you 
never concerned yourself v;ith this. If you've never boon 
through a sosi^ion like this J^efore, or had a propensity 
to attend to tliis sort of thing before; you've got to come 
out of this session a ].ot different producer than v;hen you 
began, attending to the aspects of production problems. 

Of course you v;ill. But it's still too random. How do 
you provide your data for your producers ?^ I know you 
walk in with a chart. Rut in terras of tfve' translation from 
you and data to producer and program, what's the loop that 
you go through? 

Kj:)V:7viU3 palmi:r : 

Well, the producers go out and watch the kids v^atching, 
so tliey understand the method very v;cll. In other words, 
we don't ask them to read about an abstract procedure. They 
knov/ the data fro:Ti v;hat setting, from what coi^tekt. That 
seems important to me. I'm not sure that it isv* " 

WeM.l put the data into graphs and present it to the producers 
and they'll watch the graph as they v^atch the program. We 
■ do that very frequently. We'll v;atch the attention go up 
and down while v;atching the program, and they are going 
through the process they call "educating tlieir belly 
buttons"*-- I think it's a very important process. They 
rcfilly do begin to attend momont-to-momcnt , 

Now, they'll come off with different ideas about why 
attention is up or dovm. And, in fact, if you have a 
different set of kids v/atching here than there # attention 
is liable to go up or dovm for a reason, and it miglit 
be a different reason for different sets of ];ids. But 
you can usually find a reason for attention going up or 
dov;n. Our producers very quickly get grabbed up with the 
face validity of the method, so that when attention does 
something or the graph goes up v;hen they expected it to 
go dovm, they don't question the method. Their tendency 
is to question their assumption that it should have gone up, 
etc. TJ^e method is compelling. 
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HARRY FllANCIS : 

Do you ever send them out to watch kids at play, or 
watching things bosidcs *' Sesame Street"? 

EDWARD PALMER; 

Well, they watch kids watching television in addition 
to the' Wcitch groups* But, do they watch kids play? 
No, we haven *t done that. That's not efficient time. 
It's very inefficient. We want to be as highly structured 
and focused as possible. 

WIIiLIA M MI I.IARD; 

But you're basic point is a good one: that research may 
be used by the creative person and it may focus the 
parts wliere the curve sliows what he does not want to 
have happen and leave alone those parts which are working. 

BHRNARD FRIF.DLANDKR; 

But it'ftakes one assumption that everything can be done 
is already being done. If they're only watching kids 
watching television, then they are within the existing 
formvili. 



EDVifARD PALMIDR: 

I deny that. I've been to].d before that you could 
never discover a form of televisi.on prograniming that 
doesn't exist by only looking at existing television 
programming, and that's just flat-out untrue. If 
you figure out that scenes of slugging a guy over the 
head works here, having sex works there, and you put 
them togetJior you might come up v;ith some imaginative 
kinds of programming. A scene from 42nd Street • 

WILL IAM MILI.ARD: 

Do you have your v;riters watch kids reacting ^t'6 ^ 
television episodes in which the action is highly 
nurtured? 

EDWARD PALMKR ; 

Well, yes. It happens many times on the program. But 
you see, you're saying, "Look, the reaction is highly 
nurturant", and what the producer may be seeing is 
highly something else, and he may be looking at exactly 
the same segment you are. This is v;hy we need different 
people from different disciplines looking at the same 
data, telling us what it is in the program content that's 
making for high or low appeal. I'll see one thing, and 
you'll see one thing-- it's everybody's Rorschach Test. 
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WILLIAM C. nARNllLIr; 

You're alno svigqosting that research aC'J.vity can't be very 
remote from tl^c producer, 

EDWARD PALMl-U; 

Well, this is the whole thing. 

MARVIN ACK: 

It seems to me that there still ought to be a theory that's 
possible to builds You've got two broad categories; content 
and structure. You've got the theme of the program and the 
context in v/hich you present it. That can be broken down in 
a variety of ways» If you look at tlie great literature of 
the world, there are really only v/hat, a half dozen themes? 
Okay. So you take Doestoevsky or Hamlet, and its paricide; 
you take another set of books, it's the same central theme. 
It becomes great because of the intellectual context in 
which it is put. 

The camera deals with the same sort of thing. So one gets 
these themes. Now times change. You place the same theme 
in a different context because people have certain ego func- 
tions; kids today are not like the kids of fifteen years ago, 
and the same theme cannot be presented as it was. It seems 
to me that these are tlie kinds of things that can be built 
into a kind of model where one can study those things which 
are essential. 

One man already looked at our distractor data, and he broke 
up the program content into categories: animation, live 
action film, or whatever. He also arranges high and low 
segments. He said that animation is what makes it for a 
little kid. 

MARVIN hCK: 

Hut he's jumping to a conclusion. That is one of the factors . 
Now. Let's look at other factors and see which correlate* 

EDV ?ARD PALMER :. 

Ah, but tinother person looks and he doesn't even say it's a 
correlate. He says, "This is the primary factor coming out," 
that incongruous characterizations are what make it. Whether 
that happens in live action film, or in animation, or where-- 
ever, is irrelevant... 
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MM^VJN ACK: 

I bet soon you could get a cluster analysis^ and yoa would find 
that maybe the live animation , plus the inconcjruouG nature, 
plus a certain aspect of the tliemo, and .soon you could get those 
together and look at them, and they could be predicted* 



EDVmR D PAL MIER; 

And they'll be that combination for 42nd Street. 
HARRY FRi\NCIS: 



This iF. v;hat we've been asking for, for two days. The techno- 
logy to be able to predicts 

WILLIAM tULLARD: 

Fiut creative people aren't like that. A creative person has 
to spin it out c^d then test it, then correct it, then polish 
it. 

EDIVARO PALMER; 

But if a^ producer asks, "What can I produce?" Some researcher 
will go Ito him and say, "Produce animation." 

WILLi;\:vl MILLARD; 

A researclier cannot tell him v/hat to produce. A researcher 
can only say, "This is what happens when you prodvice animation." 

EDWARD PA LMER : 

As a researcher, I can say, "Okay. You commission me. You 
v/ant my opinion of what you should spend your money on if 
you want to get an audience,'' I miglit say, ''Spend it on ani- 
mation." Another researcher who has analyzed tlie same data 
from which I deduced my point cZ view is saying^ "-Produce in- 
congruous characters. It doesn't make any difference whether 
it's on animation or whatever." Another one is going to come 
•in and say, "It wasn't that those were incongruous characters, 
it was that every one of *:hem was saying something vicious." 



WILLIAM MILLARD: 



If these factors are all that apparent to each individual, 
it seeias that somebody would come along and treat them sys- 
tematically. 

EDWARD PALMKR; 



That's really what we're asking for and ^looking for. What are 
the ones that are basic, and v;hat arc the ones that are derived, 
and how can you hand to a producer the most useful predictive 
set of properties that he should try to incorporate into a ohow 
O if he wants to appeal? 
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But from a roal-lifo point of v^low, you have to start frojn 
whore you are. You have certain fellows v/ho can write and do 
certain things well., and I feel v;gi do, too. So they do the 
best they can. Then you bring in research. You polish what 
they've done. Creativity is original by definition. All 
research can do is tell you as a writer or producer v\;hether 
you've achieved to the extent you wanted, and according to 
what yoiJ vv^orc trying to do. And this is in the pro-testing 
researcli stage. 

WILLIA M G. DARNHLL: 

• If I could collect together in one pile all of those things . 
which wore holding high interest and put in another pile 
those thincis which wcren*t/ and then do my cluster analysis 
or ny mental factor analysis or whatever, then I'm now break- 
. ing down tlirough them and beginning to digest them. So may- 
• be from the point of viev/ of getting going in research you're 
saying, **A11 right. I've got some techniques at this parttcu-- 
Icir point. Maybe I ought to start running them against a whole 
lot of things and do some analysis". 

EDWARD PALME R; 

You know, I just had a guy do e pa^er !|ere/ he fo^U^^ some 

properties , some^^^ a of television programs that 

correlate with whether something is high or low in appeal. 
It occurred to me that I v;ould like to have someone, else 
look at his same clusters of high and low, which is what ho 
did start from, and tell me what he thinks those attributes 
are, because different peopJ.e are going to tell me different 
things. 

MARVIN ACK; 

Now, if you get a list of attributes that a group- of research- 
ers all say have a significant effect, okay. You've developed 
a cluster. After this, it is not hard to use any one of them 
as an independent variable — to alter this oi' that, to see 
it's effect. One need not do that in actual progranuning ... 

EDW AR D PALM ER: 

I'd like to see that research happen. So what could follovv from 
this meeting? I'd like to see research on attribute definition. 
Let's nail it dov;n and find what really is basic and wliat is 
derived or consequent upon that. 
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nEUNAUD KKIHDLANDHK: 



It occurs to me to comment on how things tend to stay in their 
pre— existing categories. Isn't the family-situation comedy 
the most popular theme for family shows in the prime time? 
Okay. We've had it demonstrated a thousand times that family- 
situation comedies are the best vs^ay to hook an audience; and 
yet, what use is made of the family setting for instructional 
television? Absolutely none. Is there any family situation 
whore we make use of wliat we already know is popular? 



Beautiful point. 
BERNAUD FraEDLANOKR; 

One of the great themes of psychological importance in the 
childhood is the search for the identity of the parents. 
Absolutely. You can find that in literature, you can find 
that in behavior, you find it in psychoanal-ysis . You can 
find it every v;here. And yet, we put family- situation come- 
dies in one category; and we're talking about animation; 
and we're talking about incongruous characters; and v/e are 
never thinking about the search for the family unit in the 
ii^^^ tructional si tua tion . That' s wha t I meant when I said 
wo tend to keep these categories separated in closed sys- 
tcmq. These systems Iiave to be opened up. 

ED PALMER; 

There is another thing I would like ,to see come out of this 
conference. If there are some methods that a lot of people 
can find useful, I'd ].ike to see some hardware sophistication. 
I'm thinking of the movement toward the development of effi- 
cient and effective ways of processing the data. The Stanton- 
Laxarsfeld Audience Analyzer that I sav; in New York City vn?cis 
very sophisticated as a technological device. I think you 
have to be rather av^ed by it* 

WILLIAM G. DARNNEL: 

Frank, are there any questions you'd like to throw out? You've 
been sitting quietly. 

FRANK FURBISH : 

We3 1, I can bring one little breath of air from outside the 
room. I've spent a lot of time and effort on magazine re- 
search for editors who have gone through exactly the same 
problem. We finally came to the conclusion that pre-^testing 
is a lot more important than post-testing, and that a re- 
searcher is never going to replace the creative guys in this 
business. VJe've alivays given our editors the freedom to ig- 
nore or disregard research findings and trust his own judgment 
and own creativity in coming up with a nev; idea. 
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My question v/ould be, of those creative people who you gave 
that i^icjht to, how often did they ignore those researehers? 

Not infrequently, because a riagazine is a different instru- 
ment than Harry's problem. 



Whereas they take the information and go a step beyond. 

They v/ould go on small audience ideas. In other words, we 
didn't have to get significant numbers for a specific pro- 
grain. We can get an average issue that's fairly high, but 
this r,amo guy is going to get the same magazine for 24 or 
36 months. He will tcike the unusual and the remote and still 
get satisfaction out of what he's receiving. But I think that 
there is something to learn from both businesses. Everything 
docs not have to maximize audiences all of the time. 

Wm^lAM G: DARNELL; 

Then mciybe we're not looking for a 95 percent score on the 
distractor analysis for a full 28 minutes of progaramming. 
This is what we were talking about yesterday; that is, tak- 
ing your hour and breaking it down into component parts . 

As you move into the adult hour, I've noticed two or tViree 
programs on the air. There's one called "Night Gallery" 
which has little two-minute clips, and a 10-minute clip, 
and ci five-minute clip, and it's cjot a 20-minute mean story — 
all within an hour. There's anotlier one called »^ Love, Ameri- 
can Style'' or something like that. Again, it has a series 
of small stories in it. What's happening, it seems, is that 
we are retting some changes in programming concepts that fall 
more along ti\e lines of what v/e are talking about with maga- 
zines. 

WILLIAM MILLARD; 

A lot of testing das been done on the magazine- typo program, 
such as the shows that are on late at night and the "Today" 
show. Here, if the quality of the acts presented sequentially 
are not up to a certain level of audience appeal, you lose your 
audience. It isn't as though you can turn a page. You're stuck 
for five minutes, or three, or four minutes. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL : 



Q At v;hich point you've changed stations and picked up something 
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That in itself brings up another interesting possibility for 
future use of ro^iearch and underlies the difference between 
the media of print and regular television particularly where 
live progranuiung is done. It is possible right now with pre- 
sent technology to present to the director of the show an indi- 
cation of audience response on a continuing basis. He then can 
decide, when he sees his curve dropping, dropping, dropping or 
climbing, climbing, climbing if he v/ants to cliange his empha- 
sis, or bring in another guest, or throw in another coiamercial, 
or what. One of the probleins with some very good progranuning 
is that it builds and builds and builds and then is allowed to 
stay on too long. It overstays its v/elcome and audience reac- 
tion then starts down; vcheroas, if the thing were clipped when 
it had reached its peak, just as it was starting over the 
hill. Now this only works for certain kinds of prograiTuning — 
quiz sliows, interview shov/y, for example. Live shows, which 
are taped very often could have spontaneity because the fre- 
quency of the change would be tied in to the reactions of the 
people in the test audience. 

HARRY FRANC IS; 

That's an interesting editing concept. 
B. AL LKN B ENUt 

Edit against a pattern. 
JACK BOND: 

Let's say you v;ere using your responder analysis on a live 
audience for the ^Johnny Carson Shov;," and you were building 
a curve in the process, could you use this to "censor" parts 
of the shov; before it was actually aired? Has this type of 
thing been done? 

WI LLI AM Ml LLMiD : 

I tried to persuade Tom Kaufman to persuade the "Tonight Shov/" 
people to run an extra IL minutes, and then drop out the low 
points . 

RICHARD GIDEON: 

The only problem is that you have interaction of the people 
sitting there, and liow do you cut that out? You can*t go 
back to where yovi had one person sitting in the chair. 
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HARRY PR^^CIS; 

They're doing this v^ith the ^ shov; out of 

Chicago, wiiere the thing runs vertically all night and they 
ecUt the boa t 90 niinuLes • The trouble is that is looks great 
on paper/ v/hile they wind up with a very disjointed show tliat 
is haxxl to follow, 

V^?ILL i;\iM MILLARD: 

This is the editor's problem obviously. But suppose you had 
a show that did this (demonstrates), and you saw it happening 
I or you taped it complete , you could edit that part out, if 
.] you were smart. If this goes riding high here, you could 
\ strike these, 

B , \aLLEN BKNN: 

There's an interesting question about v/hether that curve could 
fill in the gap, by the way, if something was edited out. It 
is not clear tliat it has some sort of additive feature, I'm 
talking about the responder measurement itself. You can run 
the responder or your measuring device against an unedited ver- 
sion, then you can edit dov;n. If you were to run it again, I 
wonder if the resulting final pattern would be the former pat- 
tern with tlie low, points taken away? . . . ^ j „> . 

JACK BOND: / 

Where you drop out the low portions, do the attention patterns 
tend to sustain across that gap? 

WILLIAM G, DARNE LL : 

Is it equal to the form^er patterns minus those places that 
you edited out? 

The average is higher because instead of having to build from 
a low point up, you build from a reasonably high point up, 

ED PALKHR; 

We've shortened long piece, and improved our appeal. We have 
taken tlirce minute films and anim.ations and the like and cut 
them dov;n , 

B, AT.LEN BENN : 

' I'm talking about the pattern itself. It would remain there 
if you were to take some of the three minutes out. It's not 
just gluing patterns back together ... 
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BAURY DR;\TT0N ( Observ er) ; 

Excuse rao, but if yoxi knock out the valleys, your assumption 
now is that you v^ant constanL appeal • What about the idea of 
keeping that lov; point there just for the very fact that is 
emphasizes the foJ.lowing. It has a dramatic effect, 

HARRY FRANCIS: 

I think that's what he's sexying. In building your dramatic 
curve, you come up to a peak and you hit a valley. The whole 
theory of building a dramatic curve is that each subsequent . 
peak is higlier. 

WILLIA!4 DAR^3KIiL; 

But on the other hand, you may not v;ant the valley to go too 
low or too long or you might lose your audience. 

ED PALMER: 



When v;o go from testing four-year olds to testing eight-year 
olds, we see that fluctuations are much more marked and fre- 
quent that tlie older kids are much mora selective compared 
to the younger ones . You look at the curve of one of the 
younger ones and it's a soft curve with gradual changes v With' — 
the older kids, it's quite eibrupt and they swing further when 
they do change. But our swings are usually for five or seven 
second intervals. More than a minute of a low spot is very 
unusual • 

WILLIAM MILLARD: 

In terms of sampling, someone asked about the possible use of 
the studio audience. This is not a good audience. Normally, 
research is conducted v;itli the notion of improving a program 
sufficiently to win the marginal people who might or might not 
like it. And those aren't the people who ask for tickets and 
stand in line to go to the show. 

JACK_BOND; 

A change in the procedure so that your invited individuals might 
change it? 

WILLIAM MILLARD; 

Conceivably. 
B. ALLEN DENN: 

Vrtiat does it cost to get a shov; out on the street? 
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A network shov/? '^Honanzet" is running around $230 ,000 an epi sode • 

V^hat about your average, weekly, half-hour show? 
HARRY F31M>ICIS; 

V^eWe mentioned "All in the Family" — it's running at $9 5,000 
per episode . 

W I LLI AM G , DAR>]l;:i .L : 

That's $9 5,000 each week? What would it cost to . . . Wowl 
M ARVI N ACK: 

Mciybe we should have started with that, 
WILLIAM 6. DARNELL; 

VJhere are the bulk of the costs? Are they in hiring tlie actors? 
HARRY, F Pi^NCIS ; . . . . ^ ■ - . ^ 

A lot of it is still up above Uie line in the hiring of the 
talent. If it is somethiny like "Bonanza," where you're doing 
an hour show on location every week, then you've got some pretty 
high costs belov; the line, too • 

WILLIAM G . DARNE LL: 

Let's svippose you're dealing with a series other than a quiz 
shov; or a magazine-type shov;; let's suppose we're doing "Mission 
Impossible," for example. 

RICH ARD G IDEON: 

It's one of the high-cost programs. 

V nLLim G. DARNELL: 

In the process of producing such a program with these costs 
and tight proyranoiiing schedules, it doesn't seem that you can 
stop a program just to fix a section. So, overshoot and maybe 
collapse back, right? 
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'J']u^t■^s v/lial: I v/a-s saying this morning just before lunch, tliat 
in icict , I regard te.lovision a mass production industry 
because it has to crank oul 18 houro of prograimning a day. I 
did r.ovcio research i.nbo Flip Wilson last year, his shov/'s best 
season. It coat $1^^0, 000 per show. Initially, advertisers 
wouldn't buy into it at $3f),000 a minute. This year the show 
cost has probably risen from $150/000, but it's getting from 
$f»8,'000 per minute. That^s making a lot of inon^^^y. 

The "Johnny Carson Shov/" costs about the same per week as the 
"Today Show," and that's running just over $100,000 per week. 

So if one could in fact demonstrate that they were in a posi- 
tion to improve a program's audience appeal, then the costs 
could £ictually bo put in the marginal class if you were talk- 
ing tliosc kinds of shifts in terms of advertising dollars. 



ALLHN PIEKCC: 

Kvcn in the case of Flip Wilson, it was an unproved commodity. 
Some stabtons v;ouldn' t clear it, including the tnajor stations 
like V?FBM in Indir.mapolis . I tl\ink I'm right in saying that 
they initially v;anted $50,000 per minute for six netv/ork min- 
v^tes . They came down to $35,000 per- minute for six network 
minutes , 

HARRY Fli/^M CIS : 

Just to get it moving. 

AT.LIIN PIKRCi;: 

By the 13th week of the shov;, because it u<xs attracting the 
high ratings, the cost was over $60,000 per minute. In this 
season, it's mvich higher than that. 

RiaiARD GIDEON: 



It is very costly to try to save a show. My experience was one 
in that area v;hcn I was with an agency you might remember the 
shov;, "Empire" tJiat was sponsored by Chrysler. It was similar 
to "Bonanza" or "Big Valley." They found that the two women 
Terry More, and I forget the other one, has a negative effect 
on the show; so, by the second season, it was a marginal fail- 
ure. They took the two v;omen out of it to try to save it, but 
it didn't v;ork and the show went off the air. So they do make 
changes in the format or the characters of a show. 
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There's a lot of. lostincj of pilots as you ipontionccl earlier • 
Pre-socuu;n, ^'SaiKly Dunccin'' is a cjood oxamplo of that. After 
teGtiny the fir^^t show, they finally got it twisted around into 
what they thought was good form. 

Correct me if I'm wrong, I know a lot of people in production 
and it seoms tb.ere is one cost clement that hasn't been nen- 
tioned. Tliis is, a lot of tiraes, the network will just see a 
script sv\broittcd by a production conipany and, based on. that 
scripL, they buy the ririhts and pay for it to be produced into 
a pilot. They don U: even know j.f it's going to be right, really, 
except for what Wiey have seen in that script • Then a pilot is 
producofl and it's tested, but tJ-jey have already spent "X'* num- 
ber of dollars . 

Wlhhim G. D7.RNirLL: 



But they know the producers; 
MAHTY STK IM: 

But they are going on chance a lot of the ' time. 

V7hat's involved in testing a pilot that is different from the 
kinds of inf ornif;ition that we're looking for? What do pilot 
tests involve? 

Tliey v;se the standard program analyzer, and they come up with 
a demographic brcakdov;n of the shov;'s appeal. 

\« LI^i G^.^ JW ! ELL : 

But then do they take that information and look at it all rela- 
tive to the content and do they then try to predict? Perliaps 
wliat v;e've been suggesting is being done now, to a certain ex- 
tent, but is in need of being harnessed. 

HARRY FRAMCIS: 



I just have a "gut" feeling that we can utilise, but go beyond 
the kinds of systems that are available now, and arc filling 
the current need of evaluating production after it has already 
been accoiapl i.^hed . The k ind of research 1 would like to sec 
the industry get into would be the kind of research that can 
anticipate and build better programs. 
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Do v;hat boLter? That*s too vaguo *U:)Ottor" in what way? 

Attract imircr pboplo^attr larger av^ctiences, motivate 
people in a irioro controlled dirGCtion, 

MAUVIN ACK: 

Motivating people toward , 

• • . tov/ard roturniny to the program. 

MARVIN ACK; 

ViJith that you*ve got one problem/ and if you can be more 
specific;; you've got a different set of propositions and 
a differont problem. If tlio industry's only concern is to 
have its audience there is one set of theories, one set of 
propositions, one set of things that you can do, etc., that 
are time-tosted. Your'x'e doing it. You can find out how 
to present something a little bit better; but,- if you say 
soinothinc; beyond that*--for example, tliat you want to moti- 
vate people— then I must ask you, "motivate them to what?" 

It depends upon the subject of the program. If you are do- 
ing a program on the arts, you might v;ant to motivate your 
audience not only to come back to the show, but to develop 
their artistic drama groups or to do some outside reading 
on drama. 

That's going to the specific subject area. 

Let me give you more examples on motivation, and we've been 
talking basically about entertainment in the arts. One of 
the very important things that broadcasting stations do today 
is develop current affairs and documentaries. I've grown up 
in documentary production and have gone out v/ith the camera 
and seen something, and all of a sudden it turns into a docu- 
mentary like v/e were talking about the other day. But, a 
documentary produced and aired on a local television stcition 
or on a network is of absolutely no value unless it motivates 
its audience to some kind of action* And I don't care what 
the subject of the documentary is. Whether it's racism^ or 
poverty, or a hole in the street, you've got to motivate them 
to some sort of action. 
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JACK IJpND; 

VJhat kind of action v/ould you want to motivate them to in 
a documentary on povorty/ for oxan^plo? 

It clopondQ upon your point of viewv Let 's take the holo in : 
the street* You mig])t v;ant to n;otivatc them to drive around 
the hole in the street and ignore it. You might want to mo- 
tivate them to go to their town council to get the hole filled* 

GLA^ • 

Didn't V^es tinghousc do this for a series a few years ago where 
people could send their reactions to a series of questions in- 
to the local nev^spaper? . 

FKANK FURBISH: ' V 

I think v/hat they did was produce a network show and have the 
local station come in for tJie next 15 minutes v;ith local people; 

HARRY FRANCIS; 

Their first one v;as , "One Nation Indivisible, " 

CLARENCE FOGELSTROM; 

But what Ed is doing, or what has been done on "Sesame Street, " 
for example, has not necessarily been on the program itself. 
That is, theie are materials available through the program 
that reinforce v;hat liappens on the progiram* Has anyone ever 
done that in commercial television to reinforce any of the ma- 
terial that's presented — say. in the documentaries? 

ED PAlj^f^^i- 
Print or any other kind of handouts, multi -medial kinds of 
things, have never been done in the broadcast context. I 
know a group, nov; aborted, that was in the business of de-- 
signing an ecology series for public tolevisiori, and the plan 
wa.s indeed to have a multi -media approach with specific kinds 
o-C pamphlets and forms that you could use to write your con- 
gressman, suggestions for who you could phone if you w^anted 
to know something (complete v;ith number and city) , all of them 
v;ere suggestions for very specific actions that people could 
take that were designed, again, to lead to other kinds of 
commitm.ents and actions. 

HARRY ]^RANCIS: 



CBS just did a drug documentary caJl, "If You Turn On," and 
they v;ound up with a motivation to get local action. It was 
very done. That's what I mean by motivating. 
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M'hcit did tlioy do to motivato? 
iIAIUO^ FRANCIS? 

Don 4. ask me? That \s what I'm coming to learn. 

The Corporation for Public Rroadccisting is presently doing a 
feasibility study for a program designed to help people who 
v;ant crcdentialn like a high school diploma or a passing score 
on the Civil Service exam to have the reading skill/ the test- 
tciking skill, or v;hatevor. I'm not sure exactly what skills 
they V,' ill identify. They are in a very early stage, but they 
v;ant to motivate these individuals to act on their own behalf/ 
to takn advantage of loccilly available, training prograA\s , and 
to learn from Lho television progj:am itself to get off their 
"duff" and get a better credential that will help them get a 
bettor jol:). At a minimvim/ they v;ant these people to examine 
their ov;n situation and see if they v/ant to eliange it, or stay 
in the chair drinking beer, or whatever it is that they do as 
an alternative. But all of this revolves around "motivation." 

VJ ILLX AM MI l>LA}^p : 

The commercia]. researcher studies comprehension, the message/ 
and each element within the 30 seconds or so that is related . 
to this^-putting the point across and winning attention. They 
are doing a dou}:)le job. 

Do you know anywhere v;hore there are descriptions of tlie 
methods? Does anyone here know v;hei"e I can get material--- 
eitiicr a description of the methods for doing that kind of 
study or the results? 

HARKY FRANCIS : 

1 do, but I don't know whether you can get it. 

B. ALLEN BENN; 

That's the probJ.em. A lot is proprietory. Hire a consul-- 
taut, Arthur I). Little, for example. But they v;on't give 
you their m.ethod. They v;ill give you the results/ though* 
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I have done n ruunrch i:cr JiLerat.uix^ on chiJ.clroi 's comniorcials , 
which 1 montioMocl bofoi'C. and the only thing I foxind v;as the 
Scott Ward, which is just \\i\o([ . , , 

WI1.L1AM G. DA)l:>JKLI,: 

(voices mingled) I'vg got a groat place to start. Seventeen 
tons of prograiii analyxcr data which niay not bo as good or as 
bad as otliers, but it exists, raomcnt--by^iiioinGnt, and program- 
by-prograh)/ on progratris that liave been pre- tested, posited 
and maybe pv\t on tlie air. They have been put on the air and ' 
we now have sujmnative kinds of Nielsen ratings , we know v/hat 
parts the populations , . \ I ^nV saying "we" colJ.GCtively , the 
world. 

ED PALMER: . 

We don't have access « . « 

WILIJAM G. DAKNELL; 

But v;e are also talking of cooperative excl)ange and the like. 
This is the first example of not being able to share informa- 
tion. 

IMA KTY STEIN; 

NBC has data. I xaean, if you really want to learn, I think 
you should have a congressman include the program testing 
people per se . 

WILLlZiM G . DARNELL : 

Are you going to make your information available, Ed? 
ED PALMER; 

When it's availcibJe. 
}7ILLI AH MILLARD; 

VJhat cibout infonaation from government sources? 
WILLI7^M G . DARNLLL : 

Do you get this kind of information at USIA? 

Yes, and also NIH, ARDVA . . . 
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Thctc 's iU-uCr out thoi-o ; bo v^hat v;c need to do is bore in and 
get hold of some of this • 



It isn't going to happen. Let me toll you what my strategy 
would be if I had to organi7.e a universe, given the way things 
run in realities, I can't get exerciBod over thvi fact that 
sonio pcopJ e have information that *s proprietory ♦ They spent 
their r.ioncy on it/ but that doesn^t bother me. I personally 
have an "open i)iformation" point of view, and I find the situa-- 
tion distressing. I can't understand them/ but in this country 
that's the way you can be if you elect to be that weiy . But, 
ratlior tJian lotting tJiis become the topic of conversation and 
grinding over it and exercised over it, a very con- 

structive response v/e could give v;ould be to develop the best 
methods of audlo^ce measurement, the best methods oj: motivation, 
of comprehension measure and all the rest, and make it publicly 
available. Nobody is going to get that much better in secret. 

You knov/ yon are speaking from a position quite different 
them I think others might be. How big is your research staff? 

ED PALfffiR; 

Twenty, 

V7I LLIAiM G. DARNELL; 

T\^enty people. V7ell, you see you have a capcibility there that 
may not be available in other si tuations . You also have got 
contract monies to work v/ith. 

We also have a narrow mandate. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 

yo\) have also stepped out and done more things tJian other 
people which is obvious, and not everyone is able to go off 
and do it on their own. 



ED PALMER : 

I would just like to see a lot of people doing systematically 
v/hat I can't do systematically because it goes beyond my man- 
date. One of the things IM like to see is hardware sophis-^ 
tocation. I don't care it it's proprietory as long as it 
works. I would also like to see attribute definition, and ^ 
J what not, from. various disciplines. I don't say they have to 
\r' . muster up all the disciplines and do one grand theory of . . 
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If somebody really w<'inl.s to take on that business of form\ilat- 
incj Oiic fjrand thciory about ciudicnces iaeasuremcnt, dandy, 

WILLIAM G. DAKI^hlLL; 

Wo have already put a lot of money into hardware dcvolopmont* 
Perhaps wo should be s tiniulc.ting softv/are development. But 
is there any research going on within the Of fi co of Education 
along the lines of wliat we're talking about? Is this some^ 
thing your agency ought to be av;are of. Other agencies are 
doing it, USIA and NIH are doing it. 

CLAJlffiNCE rOGEI^^TJROM: * 

Yos, there is research within the Office of Education. The 
microfich, the little portal^le reader, was developed out of 
the Bureau of Research. 

MILLTAM G. DAI^ELL; 

That's a hardware development • 

CLARENCE FOGKLSTROM; 

There are other areas of development v/hich are not necessarily 
in reference to what we are talking about here, but tliat 
doesn't mean that it couldn't be. 

WILLIA M G. D ARxNELL: 

There is already sojp.e hard-to-get information around on methods. 
Some of the information came out of the Pastore hearings and is 
nov; tough to get access to. The NIH folks will tell you who 
the people are who conducted stvidies. So, if you seek informa^ 
tion, you have to go to four different parts of the country. 
By the time you reach the people, their information is back 
sitting at NIH. So, I guess nobody is sharing. 

B. ALLI^N^ J]J;:NN : 

.1 m beginning to think bad: to advertising per se. In terms 
of its beluivioral aspects and meeting behavioral objectives, 
I think perhaps the sponsors have developed a grccit deal for 
a lot of reasons. For example, sponsors operate almost like 
ci parasite on the backs of the programmers who develop a pro- 
gram that takes up cibout 80 percent of the space. They ride 
on the back with an advertisement. Now the sponsor study in 
depth the impact of the advertisement while they require that 
the pi^ogram produce the exposure. Thoy only need targeted ex- 
posure from the program. But the advertisement, on tlic other 
hand, must meet all kinds of very specific behavioral objec- 
tives. So, in advertising, you get into^ research, using dial 
switching-^-and that's all behavioral. It's related back to 
the advertisement. Negative impacts of repetition, positive 
impacts of it- -form animation, what have you. It*s old hat. 
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It *s interesting thcUv Proctox* Gan^blo spends about 269 
jtiillion del lar^j por year on advertising , Tlioy do nil kinds 
of tciJts: piloting, luarlcet ronoarch? thoy have A^ory fancy 
and sophistocahod niaUiomati ca]. models of iripact, learning 
theories, learning models, Markovicin band switching models, 
and thj.s goes on and on. Proctor and Gamlole has one of the 
best operation research groups anywhere • It's been there 
now for twenty years. 

WILLIAM G . DARNPIiL ; v 

Then why can't they turn that pov^/er toward the progran^;a that ■ 
ti"iey are supporting to help insure that they are getting • . " . 

They have a lot to do with program • • . 
WIjXI7\MJl_^ 

Do they own any of those shows? 
HARRY FRANCIS; 

Vertically, they own the shows they have on the air, like 
"Secret Storm. 

MARTY STEIN; 

But, a lot of the time, the show is bought before it is soJd 
to the sponj^;ors . 

B. ALLEN BENN; 

Even if they are 'financially tied, it is a different process; 
but, as far as the advertising side of it, they study the heck 
out of i t • 

j^lARTY STEIN; 

Well, there v/as an era when Chevrolet sponsored "Bonanza," 
period. There v/as one sponsor. But , nowadays , you find a 
scatter by spots. 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 

So you can't direct it as well. Now. they are buying spots 
because they figure random coverage is better than gambling 
on a particular time: 

RICIL^l^.D GIDEON; 



You put all you eggs in one show and that's the only people 
v;ho v;ill see you. People are, by and large, loyal to a pro- 
gram. 

O 
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no they clcsicjn .locji tuclinal impact: studios? The tcchniqiios, at 
loin^tf are usually published in tho jou.rnals, aren't they? 

The findinys arc not. 

I Ma really intorestod in that . Findings would bo specific 
to a particular product and you can talk to those people, 

WILLIAM G. DAl^ELL: 

VJell^ v;c arc all frur^trated to -get our hands on more infor-- 
• niation and; therefore/ arousal is our resulting behavior. 

We'13- create a new agency which covers . . . 

Is that tho question nov;~~v;hat do we do next, or is it v;hat 
does Harry Francis do next? V7ould you (Harry) use the distrac-- 
tor analysis? Would you use the program analyzer or the Play- 
tests, v;ith modifications? 

1 don't know. I would like sorneone more learned ... 

V7o liavG talked aboiit a statistical decisions-making model for 
.invostr.ont on the front end, There is a lot of subjective- 
nei.^1; to deciding what you should inverit quantitatively. When 
you plan comnuni tati ve , there's a lot of models yoU"--that apply 
to that as \;o].l^-as small as the mom and pop jockeys you talked 
c''iOv:t, tlio gar..bling model comes in whereas if you care a big com- 

(Laugliter) 

This is the most majestic sell I !iave ever observed. 

(Great laughter) 
Mom and Pop, wj.th one hand on the cat's pulse. 

No, I think tlurt this is something that at least I would pre- 
^ fer to liavc a psychologist tell us. Which is the best way? 
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One of tliG thijig^v Wv^^t y^^^ micjht do is cjo out and do some 
very intensive sntc^ll yroup studies of perhaps five kids, mea- 
suring thorn v;ith a vJdocon, intoracting with theia during the 
program. I f you are looking for new direction, new measures , 
new techniques, take this small group and intensively study 
them with your team of psychologists, operational people^ 
and the lot. That's one way to go* 

Do we all get to make a suggestion at this point? 

V You have a suggestion? Okay, we will go around. We have that 
amount of tijae, 

I would suggest a decision-making model for investment coupled 
v/ith the iuxiiediate use for distractor or something akin-^I feel 
that is a low cost thing and 1 think that there are immediate 
bonefibs from that. At this moment, it can be used by all. 

Is Bill Mallard still here? I was just going to ask him what, 
it cost to xun his program analyjier. They have fixed costs on 
tliat. 

We're going to pull t-he shades dov;n in 15 minutes, so if there 
are ciny lest items that haven't been included, suggestions as 
to direction ... 

Let's get back to v;hat Harry Francis ought to do. I think that 
with his results and his program in hand, Harry ought to base 
his decision on the results from various methods and say which 
he would like to have for his program. 

HAROLD KATZ ; 

It may be too late for a comment of this type but tliere is a 
group missing from this conference-- these are the people who 
create programs, I mean producers. The people who do the 
writing and sit dovm and v;orry and stew about v;hat they are 
going to pvit on the show. We have been talking as outsiders 
to the problem. 

ED PALMER: 
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In television, a producer is tlie one who really puts it all 
together. 



1 think Vhat'vs c\ ycod point) o^^e of the things that I'd liko 
to do, for oxomplO/ is sit dov/n with Dick GidGon and figure 
out how he takos inforjnation off TVQ, puts it all together, . 
and ccmes out v;ith in tcrprotationj; , He docs some mgical 
things in there. Siinilarly , I *d like to talk to the producer, 
v;atch the producer ; and analyze the producer's behavior, It 
migVit he very interesting to get him to talk into a mike as 
'he'y thinking the program thx^ough--train hinv to talk to a mike 
the way you try to get a guarLer-back to talk to a mike in a 
football game ♦ 

HARRY PR^^sClS: 



These are 'things that we have learned by navel contemplation. 
WJLLIAM G, DARNHLL; 



Doesn't matter. There still mciy bo in there some cues that 
are needed to move to the next level of research* 

IjAl^RY FRANCES^: 

We need to get into the area of communications v;ith the psy- 
chologist. This is an area where we liave never been before* 
We've got to open up that dialogue and utiliare the information 
that tlio psychologist can give us. Because we're not. 

V?I IiLI A M^ G . l>AMr^LL - 

That's tapping a big body of knowledge. Clint — this is Clint 
West/ by the v/ay, from the Office of Education. 

I'm sorry that we liave not, at least witl^in t)ie 'administration 
of the Office, had laorc involvement with you in the last fcv/ 
dcivs ; but wc have been in a rather dog-eat^dog rat race this 
week that keeps my boss^ and at least those initiati.ng thj.s 
conference, running. obligated to than)c you for spending 

your tiiao with us, coming together , and lotting us allow you 
to pic:k each otlier's brains* From what I've heard in the time 
that I 'vG been here, tVui feedback from some of my people like 
Barry and Carsman here from the West Coast and some of our 
other staff people who have been in and out, you have appar- 
ently produced something much to our satisfaction, whether it's 
to your Scitis faction yet or not. Tliank you for being involved. 
Thank you for coming and spending your busy time with us . 

V/ILLIAM G. DAIINELL; 

Thank you for your support. - ^ ^ ^ ^ Okay, I know you want the 
psychologic t^^ . I know why you want t)ie psycliologis ts and I know 
that ther^e were things that have been said by Ack and Tanneub<iUm, 
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I'lkman and Pricdlandcr that arc related. But what cxbout the 
rtistanco? llow do we get tiiat stuff that Tannanbaum was play- 
ing around v^'ith from thoro over to the guy? 

Get it into ilarry's script . 

Got it into the script? At script level? How do I deal with 
the cirousal'-aggrGssion concept at this particular point? And 
what can I say bar,cd on that piece of research? What can I 
say about what came out of Ekman/s facial expressions research-- 
right now? 1 ' ve got some hypotheses, maybe, that are going to 
be tested. And maybe tliese hypotheses generate. But you still 
need to have the operational research' if you are going to really 
translate it, 

MARK CARSMAN: (Observer) 



What mcikea you think you could use psychology, or the science 
of psychology, or the knowledge that presently has accuiivulated? 
You*re making an assvnnption, I believe^ when you say, "How can 
we use it? " 

You think we couldn't? 
MARK CARSMAN; 

Looking at what they have"-oven Dr. Tannenbaum said, "Don't 
ask me questions, or I ' 11 give you an cinswer.** And that 
iiappencd in psychology before early in this century v/hen' the 
army decided that they needed some way of measuring something 
for their purposes, so they came up with psycho--analysis • 

WILLIAM G, DARMELL: 

Psychology is a broad iield. How cibout the people who are 
coming in from the behavioral end? , 

BEl^MARD FRIEDLAMDER : 

It does v;ork. What I do works. What Marvin Ack does works. 

ED PALMER; 

You have to go to a high level of that abstraction before 
Tannenbaum's comuents become real. I'm serious. At an opera- 
ting level, we've got things tliat work and tell us specific 
questions. It's when you get up to tliis high level of abstrac- 
tion that it tends to trickle away. 
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BKrS^ARD FRTKDLANnER: 

We'll both give them equal time. No, It's wrong to think 

arc at the bottom. It's only at tlio ab- 

stiTacTion level thc\t you are at the bottom. At the opera- 
ting level> you can find out v>;hat you want to know, 

MARK CARSMAN: • 



Then what could you tell Mr, Francis that will help him? 
BE RN A up _F RT KDLAN DE R : 

I Vm going to strap him down, put my knee at his neck, and he 's 
going to bo told , 

MARK CARSMAN; 

Are these things developed directly out of research, or 
insiglits? 

BERNARD FRIKD LANDER: 

Look/ I tell my students that there are three columns, and I 
tell them when it is going to be "A", "B", or "C". Column - 
"A" is demonstrable Yard data that survived; "B" is strong 
inferences based on demonstrable data; and "C" is personal 
opinions, I always toll my students when they ask, "Is that 
'A','B', or 'C*?" The^ will stop a minute--well, that's "a" 
or that's "C" or "B", You can deal with a lot of things in 
those ways, and a lot of stuff falls in the "A" category of 
demonstrable research. These are specific questions that can 
be asked by tliese people, 

Ed's trick is to see v;here the kids' eyes are headed — see what 
they are looking at. My trick is to see which of two choices 
the kids will make when given a choice. What will they do? 
He gets very hard data; and if you ask him questions that fit 
into that paragon, it will gj.ve very hard data. If you ask me 
questions that fit into my paragon, I'll give you very hard 
data. If you ask the v^rong questions, then that's your fault, 
Bv)t it takes , , , you can get the wrong answers. You put gar- 
bage in, you get garbage out. If you put good questions in, 
you get good answers out; and it takes experience and familiarity 
v;ith what you're doing to have a good question. Sometimes it's 
right, and occasionally you make mistakes. 



HARRY FRANCIS; 

That's how an experienced investigator knows when a question 
hangs together and when answers hang together. Isn't tliat 
right, Ed? 
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Yes. If you wore to cjive tl\c infomation to producerr. , the 
test is v.'hothor they keep coming back for it. That's one tost. 

HAURY rrv^^ClS : 

The producers keep coniny back if lihey feci its being helpful 
to them. 

In tenuis of just tlio models or the form for pvitting together 
information; the producer can use everything that ^3 avai leible , 
You can use television to tell it to them. You can jvist take 
them out in the field and involve them in it. You can give 
thcm.a tv;o-year training program in methods, and they can go 
back and play witli j.t. In fact, we find that just on the appeal 
of the program models, v;e have two or three producers who like 
the dis tractor a good deal and keep coming back for more. But 
we have one producer, now the head producer for "Ses ame Street 
v;ho wants a different form of information. He wants a matrix 
•for every program segment: "What did the kids of each of ten 
groups say, hov; did iliey behave, v:hat overt behaviors did they 
exhibit, and v;cre they watching or not?" Sort of a survey of 
what tliey tend to watch. 

But all the producers; , while , they may like your interpretation, 
certain] y don't v;ant to be bludgeoned by research. They don't 
v;ant to feel that you are using it to force a point that you 
may have lost earlier, or something. And that's a part of the 
politics of researching for producers. I think that everyone 
likes to take the data and then take the leap of fate themselves. 
They may want your interpretive guidelines to make that leap, 
'iliey may v;ant the satisfaction of feeling that the leap tliey are 
going to mcxke is the leap you would make, that tlicy are in com^ 
pany w^ith someone, that sort of tiling. 

BK l^Nl 7\RD FKI E PLAN DinM 

Wlien you ask the question, hov; do you get the data to the 
producers, there's another law here. It involves the pro- 
ducer in tlie selection of a method and the selec;tion of a 
question. The result is that you bring in an answer to a 
question tliat he lielped to formulate? and he he3.ped decide 
hov; to provide information that is responsive to it. 

ED VhUWAli 

The producer could be sitting there waiting with his shirt 
sleeves rolled up to help you process the data so that he can 
get the results faster. If you take your data as .a fait accompli, 
the study is done; and if you did it for the producer but this 



is the first tirao ho hati ever heard of it, ho may find a use 
for ii, biit he's Icfjs likely to. 

Then that's the whole psychology of involvement* Motivating 
any employee. 

Believe it or not, I have to v/ork and work to get those 20 
researchers tliat I was telling you about to do that* I have 
to tlireaten. 

BERNARD FRIKDTJVNDffR; 

Some of those questions eome down to hov7 you run your shop. 

Eb_PAl.MER: 

I don't know v%'hether those are research questions. 
B> ALLEN BKNN; 

I was wonde.ring about the Office of Education, We have talked 
about, say, a private producor--what about a larger organiza- 
tion with somewhat different goals? What do you suggest in 
that area? 



WI LLl AM G . DAPaNELL : 

For example, how do the results of this conference get back 
to the Office of Education, our sponsor — and, cipparently, 
there is somebhing in it for the Office of Education. V^hat 
does the Office of Education do with it? 

The inforraation that we would like out of the seminar or that 
coiT'.GS in the final report submitted to the Office of Education 
v;ill include reco)ve;iendations as to what dii^ection v;e might take. 
This includes rocoramondations for commercial television because 
we're interested in that, too. But, all the recomnaendations 
tlTiat co3i-e in will be fed to the Cominiss ioner and to the Asso- 
ciate CoiTjaissi oner in our particular bureau, v;ith recommenda- 
tions that we will make within our own division as to policy, 
or decisions that should be made. That doesn't mean that any- 
tliing v/ill come out of it, but it could mean that. I do think 
that sometJiing can come out of it as fcxr as dissemination of 
the information that comes from this is concerned* It Ccin be 
in an abstract or in a Trend report that comes out of ERIC so 
tliat other people can get information. And I think there are 
a numljcj; of people interested in this, I think that Dr. Dar- 
nell mentioned that he has had inquiries from Germany on this 
Q subject, and there are other countries with our same problems. 
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It's not lias t in the Uni ted S hates . There has been very little 
done in liiiG area, cUid in fact, this io probably the firr;t senii- 
jvar whicli brinyr, i-ogothor such a divor^^e group. In other words, 
not just oduca torn , but people from tlie coiranercial field too to 
disouDs the varied subjects of concern. 

WILI/IAM G: j>ARNELL; 

In terms of the Office of Edxication's recoimnendationsi I*ni 
not sure that the recoimendations are any different-- -other 
than structurally. From tlie prograimiing point of view, you 
have the exact same problem.^. I think tliat many of the kinds 
of things that v;o'ro talking about are coimtion problems. Via 
Canada, the word got to Germany that this conference was • on • 

All over the world, by the way. 

BE RN A RT^ FRT K PLAN DH R : , 

And the Japanese V7i 11 probably make it work, 

Mciybe we should su]:)-contraot to the Japanese to solve the 
probJem* They could develop the hardware and the Germans 
could develop the analysis techniques. 

EDJ^lN]^Rt 

You know, i WDUici r one possible action 

based on the following: I know that there is a consumer market 
out there, if you will. I 'm talking about researchers , pro-- 
fessionals, and businetism.en who arc developing educationally, 
socially relevant television programs, audio-visual materials , 
and the rest. There is that consumer market all over the world; 
that is, people "who want to know about this kind of research, 
V7e have on our premises people from four different countries, 
spending periods of time v/ith us, learning how to do iliis or 
that, so they can go back and incorporate it into other tele-^ 
vision programs • They are doing all kinds of audience mea- 
surement research. I don't have the time to provide all that. 

We had a small training grant that I got to provide for research 
traineeships, to let researchers come to get tt^aining- I know 
the demand is out there, and I know it's biq, but it seems to 
me that., if anybody does anything, ti should be under public 
auspices so that it does become public information, general 
knowledge. This availability would help an enormous number of 
groups. There are groups in developing countries that are very 
keen on cycling their television productions into more effec- 
tive instruments of instruction and social action. I think that 
anything or anyone (from an agency, for example) who can syste- 
mativie any of these questions to help develop the methods or 
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anythincj related to it, would bo of far^-roachijig help* 

The one pro)) lout 1 havo work.ijVg in ex capi tn.listic society is, 
<is one who is profeL;::nVonally coimnitted to research , that I 
still have to food and clothe Uie family while making these 
kinds of endeavors. So, how do you yet this kind of nv)pport 
on a continuing basis? 



WILLIAM G. DAnNKT.L: 

Funding and re-funding comes to research that proves to be 
useful and relevant. 

It's tVe bev;itching hour. Are there any last conunents --any- 
. thing t hat you have been living with for the past t\7o days 
and have been dying to say? 

MART STEIN ; 

I would just like to thank you very much for letting me come/ 
even though I wasn't invited I 

HARRY FRANCIS; 



What are v;e going to hear next from you? 
be an evaluation? 

WILLIAM G. DARNELL: 



Is there going to 



What voire going to be doing is trying to pull hours of tapes 
together, probably preceded by an abstract summary statement of 
v^?here \ve've been. Based on the material on the tapes and the 
summary, we're going to be making some visits . We ' re going up 
to visit Dr. Lazarsfeld and Gerry Lesser, both of whom agreed 
to be evaluators. Somebody should probably take a second pot- 
shot at what we've got and add some con\ments about having been 
here; at wliich time , I will tr^^ to pull it together and mcike 
a report to satisfy the present effort. On the other hand, I 
tJiink that there's a need to continue the cycle somehow, I 
think that just from a point of view of interest, we'd be inter- 
ested in the reactions of all the participants, as well as the 
sponsors , to the conference proceedings . At this point, we v;ould 
like to encourage any dictated two-page response, or whatever,, to 
the document-^particularly from the point of viev; of recommenda-- 
tions . You might look at tlie proceedings and, having been away 
from it for a while, v/ant to add sometliing to wJiat you read ; > • ; 

The next tiling that you'll see will be a quick little outline 
sunmary, and hopefvilly by the 30th of Noverrtoer, you'll see a 
report. Tliat's the present goal. 



Socondr, to thank Ocxch of you fox a very stx^ong, cooporativo 
participaLi.on in this. This has boon i\ very vaixocl cjruup, and 
v.'o \\avc all bone.titcd iroia thc\t if the end res vilt- -after a 
cjreat cloal of con f: rontatior* and uoul nearchincj — is that wc 
can/ indood, i^iiprovo proqranunincj for children* I think it 
v;il.l probably be v/ortli all the time that we liavc put into it. 
The need is voiy urcfent. The need is very strong. And we 
just nury not be able to v:ait a year— so, I think that probably 
v;e'll move ahead privately v/ith it anyway, I know Kd^s feel-- 
ings on this and our ovv'n feelings are that something has to 
be done qui'clcly. Thank you again very much. 
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